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PREFACE 


The  Ministerial  Committee  of  the  Central  District 
Conference  works  closely  with  congregations  and  pastors 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  wholesome  working  re¬ 
lationships.  Because  of  a  growing  concern  about  the 
effects  of  the  vote  on  both  pastor  and  congregations., 
Stanley  Bohn,  while  serving  as  Conference  Minister, 
proposed  to  our  committee  in  1979  that  we  consider 
sponsoring  a  study  on  the  vote  as  it  is  used  in  our 
congregations  and  explore  alternate  methods  which  might 
supplement  or  replace  the  use  of  the  vote  in  the  call 
and  recall  of  pastors. 

The  Committee  approved  the  outline  of  the  study  and 
made  the  decision  to  assume  responsibility  for  its 
sponsorship.  Encouragement  and  endorsement  for  the 
study  were  received  from  the  Central  District  Executive 
Committee,  General  Conference  Ministerial  Leadership 
Service,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Ministry.  Consider¬ 
able  interest  in  the  study  has  also  been  received  from 
the  broader  fellowship  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 

We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Leland  Harder  for  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  do  the  research,  study,  and  writing  of  this 
project.  The  study  was  begun  while  he  was  on  sabbatical 
from  teaching  at  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  and  serving 
as  pastor  of  the  St.  Louis  Mennonite  Fellowship.  It  was 
completed  while  he  is  serving  as  Associate  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

He  led  several  workshops  at  sessions  of  the  Central 
District  Conference  to  test  procedures,  share  insights, 
and  receive  feedback  in  the  course  of  the  study. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  providing  two  grants  to  finance  the  research 
and  publish  the  following  report.  It  is  our  prayer  that 
this  study  will  strengthen  the  past o r -people  partner¬ 
ship  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

Marvin  Zehr,  Chairman, 

CDC  Ministerial  Committee 

April  1,  1983 
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THE  PURPOSE  AUV  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUVV 


In  one  of  a  growing  number  of  current  studies  of 
the  call  and  recall  of  pastors,  John  C.  Harris  writes 
that 

chord les  do  not  hire  a  pastor,  not  at  first. 

They  hire  a  knotted  tangle,  of  messianic,  erotic, 
parental  wishes  and  hopes  dropped  crazy  quilt 
fashion  on  the.  shoulders  oft  one.  finite.,  Limited 
Individual . 

The.  pastor  corner  Into  this  atmosphere,  not 
exactly  a*  a  lamb  to  the.  abattoir  [slaughter¬ 
house]  .  He  carries  a  heavy  bag  of  his  own 
illusions  ,  value s,  and  f antasles .  He  hopes 
agalnAt  hope  he  will  somehow  be  painlessly 
fulfilled.  Bat  In  f act  the  process  by  which 
he  galviA  authority  to  lead  the  church  is  one 
of  substituting  fantasy  [e.g.,  that  he  Is  In¬ 
vulnerable,  omnicompetent)  for  a  measure  of 
reality .  It  means  that  the  congregation  and 
the  minister  have  to  develop  the  capacity  to 
see  and  treat  each  other  as  real  persons ,  not 
the  projection  oft  unfulfilled  wishes .  Obvious¬ 
ly,  this  process  cannot  begin,  let  alone  occur 
successfully,  without  reflection,  a  degree  of 
fear,  sleepless  nights,  and  not  a  few  exhaust¬ 
ing  meetings .  It  occurs  as  people  learn  the 
ability  to  say  to  each  other  specifically  what 
they  appreciate,  what  they  miss  In  their  re¬ 
lationships,  and  what's  Important  at  the  heart 
of  their  lives . 1 

Although  this  statement  may  not  fit  the  nature 
of  our  problem  in  every  respect,  the  Ministerial 
Committee  of  the  Central  District  Conference  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  entrusted  with 
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the  constitutional  duty  ”to  be  available  to  churches 
and  pastors  in  their  church-pastor  relationships, 
offering  them  counsel  [and]  support, ”2  has  become 
aware  of  a  degree  of  tension  and  conflict  in  these 
relationships.  This  tension  seems  to  become  es¬ 
pecially  acute  at  the  time  a  vote  is  taken  to  call 
or  recall  someone  as  pastor.  The  Committee  asked 
the  writer  to  make  a  study  in  their  behalf  to  gauge 
the  existence  and  degree  of  this  tension  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  in  fact  the  congregational  vote  is  a 
significant  factor  in  this  tension.  They  were 
’’especially  interested  in  documentation  of  what 
happens  to  congregations  and  pastors  in  negative 
vote  situations,  wondering  if  there  are  other  op¬ 
tions  that  are  workable  and  in  use.” 

Research  aimed  at  measuring  cause  and  effect  re¬ 
lationships  is  difficult  at  best,  and  the  difficulty 
is  compounded  in  tense  situations  and  sensitive 
issues.  The  writer’s  proposal  was  rather  more  mo¬ 
dest.  Rather  than  to  attempt  case  studies  of  recent 
pastoral  terminations  or  a  correlational  analysis  of 
causative  factors,  we  agreed  on  a  small-scale  survey 
of  district  pastors  and  congregational  representa¬ 
tives  interpreted  within  a  historical  context  that 
would  ’’map  the  domain”  of  the  problem  and  yield 
useful  hypotheses  that  could  be  further  tested  in 
congregational  and  Conference  seminars,  discussions, 
and  follow-up  research.  The  research  proposal  also 
called  for  substantive  reviews  of  Biblical  prin¬ 
ciples  concerning  the  call  and  recall  of  pastoral 
leaders  for  the  church  and  a  selective  historical- 
theological  survey  of  the  call  and  role  of  pastors 
in  the  traditions  represented  in  the  Central  Dis¬ 
trict  Conference. 

The  Committee  was  aware  that  its  concern  was  but 
a  sample  of  a  more  general  concern  in  the  wider 
church,  illustrated  by  the  quotation  above.  Indeed, 
as  Arnold  Nickel  pointed  out  in  his  perceptive  study 
of  pastoral  images  in  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
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nite  Church,  there  has  been  a  serious  moral  crisis 
among  our  pastors  for  several  decades.  The  pastoral 
role  is  idealized  with  the  help  of  many  exalted 
texts  from  the  Scriptures.  Congregations  want  ten- 
talent  ministers  and  usually  get  two-talent  candi¬ 
dates  . 


Tf le  ministry  attracts  persons;  It  ofiten 
recruits  the  unlikely,  Inspires  the,  unimag¬ 
inative,  and  sustains  the  unsuccessful , . .  .He 
[the  pastor]  Is  unable,  to  meet  all  the  latent 
and  prescribed  Hole.  expectations  o f  his  con¬ 
gregation,  community,  and  conference.  He  It 
neither  trained  non  experienced  to  be  a  master 
of  all  trader.  He  Is  hardly  educated  to  be  a 
pro  fie*  Atonal  minister  and  to  become  Increas¬ 
ingly  more  competent  even  In  a  few  o f  the 
pastoral  functions.  Seldom  Is  the  pastor  able 
to  see  himself  vocationally  as  he  really  Is  or 
to  appreciate  how  others  see  hlm.^ 

Apart  from  the  review  of  norms  pertaining  to  the 
appointment  of  pastors  in  Anabaptist-Mennonite  prac¬ 
tice,  the  main  method  of  data  gathering  for  this 
study  has  been  two  comparable  questionnaires,  one 
completed  by  as  many  CDC  pastors  as  consented  to 
participate  and  the  other  by  congregational  "repre¬ 
sentatives"  whom  they  recruited  for  this  input.  The 
selection  of  a  scientifically  random  sample  of 
church  members,  always  difficult  to  secure,  was  not 
essential  to  the  more  modest  scope  of  this  survey. 

It  seemed  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  suppose 
that  several  lay  persons  from  each  participating 
congregation,  perhaps  members  of  the  church  council 
or  pastoral  relations  committee,  could  make  a  signi¬ 
ficant  contribution  to  our  knowledge  by  answering 
carefully  worded  questions  and  that,  because  of  the 
selective  nature  of  our  informants,  if  differences 
were  found  between  their  answers  and  those  of  the 
pastors,  we  could  assume  that  such  differences  would 
have  been  greater,  not  less,  if  we  had  randomly 
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sampled  the  entire  membership. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  first  part  of  our  survey: 
the  characteristics  of  the  pastors  and  congregational 
respondents  who  provided  the  information  concerning 
the  current  situation  in  our  churches--self-images 
of  the  local  church,  role  expectations  of  the  pastor, 
criteria  and  procedures  for  their  call  and  recall, 
and  attitudes  concerning  the  use  of  the  vote. 
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THE  PROFILE  OF  PASTORS  A NV  CONGREGATIONAL  RESPONVENTS 


Fifty  CDC  pastors  were  invited  to  participate  in 
our  study.  A  total  of  39  (78%)  elected  to  do  so. 

They  are  the  pastoral  leadership  of  35  churches, 
inasmuch  as  eight  of  them  are  in  pastoral  teams  in 
four  of  the  churches  (three  being  husband-and-wife 
teams) . 

From  the  personal  information  which  they  sup¬ 
plied,  we  can  sketch  a  statistical  portrait  of  the 
typical  CDC  pastor.  He  is  a  male,  47  years  of  age, 
married  to  a  spouse  who  is  gainfully  employed  out¬ 
side  the  home  as  a  nurse  or  public  school  teacher. 
They  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  average  age  of 
15.  He  has  been  in  the  ministry  for  16  years,  hav¬ 
ing  entered  the  ministry  at  the  age  of  31.  He  has 
done  something  else  for  gainful  employment  for  some 
of  his  past  working  years.  He  grew  up  as  a  Menno- 
nite,  attended  a  Mennonite  college  and  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  He  is  presently 
serving  a  church  with  a  membership  of  138. 

There  are,  of  course,  variations  on  both  sides 
of  the  mean  in  this  profile  of  the  average  CDC 
pastor.  Not  all  are  males.  Four  of  our  respond¬ 
ents  are  women.  The  pastors  vary  in  age  from  the 
20s  to  the  60s.  Six  have  been  in  the  ministry  for 
less  than  five  years  and  eight  for  more  than  thirty. 
All  but  one  are  married,  and  47%  of  the  spouses  are 
not  gainfully  employed.  One-fourth  were  not  raised 
Mennonite.  Six  became  Mennonite  before  their  call 
to  a  CDC  church,  and  three  joined  at  the  time  of 
that  call. 

There  were  121  congregational  respondents, 
henceforth  to  be  called  nthe  members.”  Their  median 
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age  is  30.9,  sixteen  years  younger  than  the  pastors 
and  twelve  years  younger  than  the  total  CDC  member¬ 
ship  (average  age  of  which  is  43. Forty-one  per¬ 
cent  are  female,  and  over  half  are  college  graduates. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  survey  respondents  do  not 
exactly  represent  a  cross-section  of  the  CDC  church¬ 
es.  Inasmuch  as  54%  of  the  CDC  membership  is  female. 


Tabic 

?.  Age  ol  Respondents 

( Pe/icent) 

CDC 

CHURCHES 

AGE 

PASTORS 

MEMBERS 

10-19 

.8 

6.1 

20-29 

2.6 

6.7 

20.8 

30-39 

30.8 

22.5 

19.4 

40-49 

23.1 

25.8 

12.2 

50-59 

28.2 

25.8 

13.4 

60-69 

15.4 

15.0 

12.5 

70+ 

3.3 

15.5 

Total 

Percent  100.1 

99.9 

99.9 

Number 

39 

121 

6 , 656 

Average  Age  47 . 2 

30.9 

43.0 

there 

was  a  slight  bias  toward  males  in  the 

select- 

ion  of 

respondents  (see  Table 

2) ,  although 

it  is 

likely  that  this  bias  is  somewhat  representative  of 


congregational 
roles . 

attitudes  toward  women  in 

leadership 

Table  2.  Sex  o 

£  Respondents 

(Pe/icent) 

CDC 

CHURCHES 

SEX 

PASTORS 

MEMBERS 

Male 

89.8 

58.7 

45.9 

Female 

10.2 

41.3 

54.1 

Moreover,  there  was  a  bias  in  the  selection  of 
congregational  respondents  with  higher  education 
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(see  Table  3) .  In  one  sense  this  was  a  gain  for  the 


Table  3.  Sckool  YeanA  Completed 

(Pe/L  cent) 

CDC 

CHURCHES 

PASTORS  MEMBERS 

Less  than  Grade  8 

2.2 

Grade  8 

3.4 

6.8 

Grades  9-11 

1.6 

6 . 6 

Grade  12  (H.S.) 

25.4 

41.3 

Some  College 

2.6 

16.9 

13.0 

College  Graduate 

15.8 

23.7 

19.1 

Postgraduate 

81.6 

28.8 

11.1 

Total  Percent 

100.0 

99.8 

100.1 

Number 

38 

118 

5,577 

Median  Sch.  Yrs. 

Com.  16.8 

16.1 

12.8 

kind  of  information  that  it  was  possible  to  request 
in  a  rather  detailed,  complex  questionnaire. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  congregational  represen¬ 
tatives  come  from  a  Mennonite  background,  compared 
to  79%  of  the  pastors  (see  Table  4) .  The  vast 


Table,  4. 


M enno  ntte/ N o  n- M  enno  ntte  Bae kgsio and 


PASTORS 


MEMBERS 


CDC 

CHURCHES 


”In  your  childhood  and  youth,  were  your  parents 
Mennonites?” 


Yes,  both  parents 

78.9 

70.2 

Father  only 

0.0 

1.6 

78.5 

Mother  only 

2.7 

0.0 

Neither 

18.4 

28.1 

21.5 

majority  of  the  respondents  (99%)  attend  their  Sun¬ 
day  morning  church  services  every  week  (43%)  or 
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almost  every  week  (56%) .  Most  (96%)  are  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  serving  their  congregations  in  leadership 
roles.  Virtually  all  of  them  consider  their  current 
participation  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  church  as 
very  or  fairly  important. 

Several  of  the  questions  concerning  personal 
attitudes  toward  their  local  church  were  asked  of 
both  pastors  and  congregational  representatives  (see 
Table  5).  A  larger  percentage  of  the  latter  (53.7%) 

Tabfe  5.  id&vtfj^fiZccuCLovi  u)*Xk  LocaZ  CkiVic.li  ( PeA- 


c&yit) 

PASTORS 

MEMBERS 

GCMC 

"I  really  don’t  fit 
in  too  well  with 
this  group" 

.8 

7.5 

"I  fit  in,  but  not 
too  well" 

4.1 

15.2 

"I  fit  in  fairly 
well" 

52.6 

41.3 

54.9 

"I  fit  in  very 
well" 

47.4 

53,7 

22.3 

Total  Percent 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

say  that  they  nfit  in  very  well,”  with  4%  admitting 
that  they  fit  in,  but  not  too  well.  The  pastors  all 
feel  that  they  fit  in  well,  but  not  quite  as  high  a 
percentage  say  "very  well." 

The  spread  of  responses  of  congregational  repre¬ 
sentatives  widens  on  the  question  about  Mennonite 
identity  (Table  6) .  In  comparison  to  the  pastors 
(97.2%),  a  smaller  percentage  (66.4%)  of  the  members 
derive  "very  much"  or  "a  good  deal"  of  satisfaction 
from  their  Mennonite  identity,  and  11%  describe  the 
pleasure  as  "little"  or  "none  at  all." 

Similarly,  all  of  the  pastors  prefer  their  pre¬ 
sent  denominational  relationship  (see  Table  7) , 
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Table,  6 .  Jd&ntlty  cu>  a  jl- \eyinovujte .  [VeA cznt) 

PASTORS  MEMBERS  GCMC5 


nHow  much  pleasure  or  satisfaction  do  you  feel  at 
being  known  as  a  Mennonite?” 


Very  much 

48.6 

21.0 

16.7 

A  good  deal 

48.6 

45.4 

38.3 

Some 

2,7 

22.7 

27.2 

A  little 

10.1 

9.0 

None  at  all 

.8 

8.8 

Total  Percent 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

Table,  7.  V&nomlnatlonal  Identity  (PeAcent) 

PASTORS  MEMBERS  GCMC5 

’’Which  statement  best  reflects  your  present  opinion 
about  your  future  relationship  to  this  denomination?” 

1.  ”1  will  certainly  always  want  to  remain  a  member 
of  this  denomination  and  I  could  never  feel  right 
being  a  member  of  another  denomination.” 

47.1  20.2  23.5 

2.  ’’Although  I  prefer  this  denomination,  there  are 
some  other  denominations  that  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  join  if  the  occasions  arose.” 

52.9  65.5  48.8 

3.  ”1  feel  I  could  be  just  as  happy  in  certain 
other  denominations  as  in  this  one.” 

0.0  14.3  19.5 

4.  ”1  have  some  definite  thoughts  of  joining  another 
denomination. ” 

0.0  0.0  6.7 

5.  ”1  am  considering  discontinuing  membership  in  any 
other  denomination" 

0.0  0.0  1.5 


Total  Percent 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 
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although  53%  add  that  ’’there  are  some  other  denomina¬ 
tions  that  I  would  not  hesitate  to  join  if  the  occa¬ 
sion  arose.”  Only  20%  of  the  congregational  repre¬ 
sentatives  compared  to  47%  of  the  pastors  say  that 
they  ’’will  certainly  always  want  to  remain  a  member 
of  my  denomination”  and  14%  say  they  ’’could  feel  just 
as  happy  in  certain  other  denominations  as  this  one.” 
Notice,  however,  that  19.5%  of  the  total  denomina¬ 
tional  membership  selected  this  choice  and,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  none  of  our  respondents,  an  additional  8.2% 
have  some  definite  thoughts  of  joining  another  de¬ 
nomination  or  none  at  all. 

The  congregational  representatives  were  asked 
three  summary  questions  to  gauge  their  participation 
in  the  local  church  and  their  feelings  about  it.  The 
first  question  was,  "How  much  spiritual  inspiration 
and  strengthening  do  you  feel  you  get  from  a  typical 
Sunday  morning  worship  service  in  your  congregation?" 
Eighty-four  (69%)  of  our  121  members  answered  "very 
much”  or  "quite  a  lot.”  About  one-fourth  (25.6%)  of 
them  answered  "some”  and  six  checked  "none  at  all.” 

The  second  question  was  sort  of  the  reverse  of 
the  first,  "How  much  boredom  and  disinterest  do  you 
experience  in  a  typical  Sunday  morning  worship  ser¬ 
vice  at  your  church.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
members  (89  persons)  checked  "very  little”  or  "none 
at  all.”  Twenty-two  (18%)  checked  "some,”  and  ten 
(8%)  said  "quite  a  lot”  or  "very  much.” 

The  third  question  probed  the  respondent’s  moti¬ 
vation  and  reward  for  participating  in  the  life  of 
his  or  her  local  church.  Ninety-eight  of  the  members 
(81%)  said,  ”1  really  want  to  be  a  participant  and 
enjoy  it."  Twenty  (16.5%)  said,  ”1  feel  I  ought 
to  participate  but  don’t  always  enjoy  it.”  Only 
three  persons  said,  ”1  feel  I  have  to  participate 
because  of  the  pressures  or  expectations  from  other 
persons .” 

In  comparison  to  639  randomly  selected  members  of 
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the  denomination  who  replied  to  the  same  questions  in 
1972  (see  Table  8) ,  our  respondents  are  considerably 

Tabtd  8.  T<lqJLIviq&  about  thz  Local.  CkuXch  (P&ic,e.vit) 

MEMBERS  GCMC5 

nVery  much"/"Quite  a  lot"  of 

spiritual  inspiration  69.4  56.0 

"Very  little"/"None  at  all" 

boredom  and  disinterest  73.5  55.8 

"I  really  want  to  participate 

and  I  enjoy  it"  81.0  69.3 


more  positive  in  their  appraisal  of  the  local  church 
and  its  services.  Perhaps  the  total  membership  of 
the  CDC  churches  would  have  responded  more  like  the 
GCMC  sample  than  like  the  congregational  representa¬ 
tives  selected  by  the  pastors;  and  it  will  be  well 
to  keep  this  in  mind  as  we  proceed  with  the  study. 

If  this  is  true  and  we  still  find  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  pastors  and  the  members  they  selec¬ 
ted  for  reporting,  we  would  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  those  differences  would  be  even  greater  if  the 
total  membership  had  been  sampled. 

We  turn  next  to  the  past  of  our  study  interpret- 
ting  the  changing  patterns  of  the  pastoral  ministry 
in  Anabaptist-Mennonite  history.  Readers  eager  to 
get  on  with  the  data  from  the  questionnaires  can  skip 
this  section,  although  at  the  peril  of  bypassing  im¬ 
portant  background  information,  and  turn  to  page 
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CHANGING  PATTERNS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  MINISTRY 


A.  In  the  Central  District  Conference 

The  CDC  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
represents  a  merging  of  three  streams  of  Amish  and 
Mennonite  ethnicity:  Swiss,  South  German,  and  Alsa¬ 
tian.  Families  from  each  stream  immigrated  to  the 
"East  North  Central"  region  of  states  in  the  19th 
century  and  formed  two  Conferences  of  congregations 
which  merged  in  1957  to  become  the  Central  District 
Conference.  One  was  the  Central  Illinois  Mennonite 
Conference  of  Amish  Mennonite  (Alsatian)  identity. 

The  other  was  the  Middle  District  Conference  of  Swiss 
and  South  German  ethnic  stock  in  congregations  in 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

All  of  these  groups  inherited  a  form  of  church 
leadership  that  has  been  described  as  the  threefold 
plural  lay  ministry  of  elder/bishop,  preacher,  and 
deacon.  Congregations  typically  had  one  or  several 
elders  who  were  responsible  for  order,  the  "ministry 
of  the  Word,"  and  the  administration  of  the  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  They  had  sev¬ 
eral  preachers  who  assisted  in  the  delivery  of  weekly 
sermons,  and  they  had  multiple  deacons  who  ministered 
to  needy  families,  assisted  the  elder  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  ordinances,  and  assisted  the  preacher 
in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  opening 
prayer.  S.  F.  Pannabecker  wrote  that  "this  multiple 
ministry  was  an  inheritance  from  the  day  when  minis¬ 
ters  were  selected  as  needed  from  the  congregation 
and  served  without  remuneration.  It  does  not  mean 
that  they  were  [always]  untrained. ...  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  they  were  located  rather  permanently 
and  able  to  carry  on  a  profitable  business,  usually 
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agriculture,  while  ministering  to  the  church  at  the 
same  time. ”6 

These  groups  retained  the  multiple  unsalaried  lay 
ministry  until  the  tuTn  of  the  century  when  a  number 
of  socio-religious  influences  led  to  its  gradual  re¬ 
placement  by  the  single  salaried  professional  minis¬ 
try.  Pannabecker  described  the  shift  as  follows: 

nThe  disappearance  ok  the  multiple  ministry 
about  1900  took  place  a*  the  older  men  ok  this 
nature  retired  on.  packed  okk  the.  Acene  and  Mere 
replaced  by  young  men  called  tn  ^nom  the.  schools 
Mho  dtd  not  have.  their  roots  tn  the.  congregation 
and  aoyise.quie.ntty  needed  fitnanotat  support.  Aa 
a  result  only  one.  mu  called  and  he.,  not  having 
the.  permanence  oka  local  resident,  uxu  more 
kn.cc  to  leave  on  call  and  had  a  somewhat  dlk~ 
kerent  relation  to  the  congregation. 

The  factors  behind  this  change  were  more  insid¬ 
ious  and  subtle  than  this  description  implies.  One 
factor  was  the  unrealistic  expectations  of  the  lay 
ministers.  They  were  chosen  by  a  process  that  em¬ 
phasized  the  sacred  character  of  their  office,  set 
apart  for  life  by  ordination  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  expected  "to  be  the  best  representatives 
of  a  consecrated  disciplined  congregation. Al¬ 
though  it  had  long  been  assumed  that  a  member fs 
baptism  included  a  promise  to  accept  the  sacred  call 
to  the  ministry  should  one  come  from  the  congregation, 
the  inevitable  unwillingness  or  inability  of  some  to 
fulfil  those  expectations  increasingly  rendered  the 
system  dysfunctional. 

Another  factor  was  the  tension  between  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  domestic  responsibilities  (raising  and  support¬ 
ing  a  family  by  self-employment)  and  Tiis  congregation¬ 
al  duties.  Because  of  this  conflict  of  interests, 
the  preacher’s  sermons  were  typically  borrowed  from 
the  past  and  read  to  the  congregation  in  an  imperson¬ 
al  manner.  Congregations  began  to  demand  more  mean- 
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ingful  interpretation  of  the  Bible  than  the  preachers 
were  prepared  to  give.  A  rising  educational  standard 
among  the  youth  of  the  congregation  demanded  a  higher 
intellectual  competence  to  speak  to  their  questions 
and  aspirations.  Such  increasing  demands  on  the  pas¬ 
tor  began  to  require  more  than  marginal,  unreimbursed 
time. 

The  transition  to  the  ’’mono-pastoral  system”  was 
not  made  without  st>me  sense  of  loss.  Coming  out  of 
the  congregation,  the  traditional  lay  minister  under¬ 
stood  his  people  and  they  understood  him  with  all  his 
limitations.  His  tenure  of  service  was  not  dependent 
on  the  whims  of  the  people,  and  he  could  preach  with¬ 
out  fear  of  favor.  A  deep  bond  of  respect  and  trust 
often  developed.  In  the  plural  ministry  the  gifts  of 
elders,  preachers,  and  deacons  could  complement  each 
other.  Small  congregations  were  never  without  pastor¬ 
al  leadership  just  because  they  could  not  afford  to 
pay  their  minister. 

Values  like  these  were  not  easily  forgotten  and 
nostalgic  members  lamented  the  ways  in  which  ’’the 
beautiful  simplicity  is  disappearing  more  and  more 
from  Menno’s  church. ”9  In  the  transition  congrega¬ 
tions  often  made  unrealistic  assumptions  about  the  new 
breed  of  trained,  hired  pastor.  J.  Lawrence  Burkhol¬ 
der  analyzed  these  assumptions  as  follows: 

It  Ia  aAAamed  that  we  can  AapexlmpoAe  the 
Px.otcAta.nt  patteAnA  ofi  the  mlnlbtxy  on  a 
bx.otheA.hood  concept  ofi  the  chuAch  by  a  Light 
altitudinal  and  functional  changes.  In  otheA 
woAdA ,  a  congAegatton  may  have  a  pAofeAAlonal 
mints  teA  oa  If  tt  had  none  If  (?)  the  mtniAteA 
weAe  employed  bat  not  a egulated  oa  a  typical 
employee;  [2]  If  he  weAe  paid,  bat  not  paid 
well;  (3)  If  he  weAe  txalned,  bat  txalned  In  a 
Mennonlte  AemlnaAy;  (4)  l f  he  weAe  expected  to 
do  pAofesAlonal  datleA  while  being  called  by 
hlA  f IXAt  name,  l.e.,  avoiding  the  title, 
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"Reverend; n  (5)  he  were  allowed  to  join 
ministerial  associations  without  assuming 
leadership  roles;  (.6)  tfa  he  were  conscious  ofi 
his  professional  peers,  but  not  overly  In¬ 
fluenced  by  thorn.  In  other  words,  It  Is  as  ^ 
sumed  that  the  Wennonltes  as te  either  sufficiently 
clever  or  socially  lethargic  to  adopt  one.  system 
and  reap  the,  benefits  of  another .  We  can  adopt 
a  Protestant  form  oft  the,  ministry  white,  having 
an  Anabaptist  Free  Church  In  reality.  We,  can 
have  a  slightly  modified  Protestant  form  o f 
ministry'  and  an  Anabaptist  eccleslology  with 
Its  emphasis  upon  brotherhood,  priesthood  of 
all  believers,  and  congregational  Initiative 
at  the  same  tlmeA® 

Burkholder,  of  course,  wrote  with  a  sense  of 
irony  and  with  the  purpose  of  a  more  critical  review 
of  whether  and  how  the  professional  and  nonprofession¬ 
al  ministries  can  be  more  authentically  related  in  a 
brotherhood  church,  and  especially  in  its  training 
institutions.  He  does  not  assume  "that  Mennonites 
can  modify  the  single,  salaried,  trained  ministry  in 
such  a  way  that  the  historic  pitfalls  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  pattern  will  be  avoided, "H  unless  we  seriously 
review  our  concept  of  congregational  ministry. 

B._  In  Anabaptist-Mennonite  History 

But  what  is  an  Anabaptist  Free  Church  doctrine  of 
ministry?  Is  it  the  threefold  lay  plural  ministry? 

The  ordained  offices  of  elder,  minister,  and  deacon 
have  been  a  part  of  our  history  for  so  long  that  it 
is  often  simply  assumed  that  they  were  originally 
taught  and  practiced  by  the  earliest  Anabaptist  con¬ 
gregations.  H.  S.  Bender,  dean  of  Anabaptist  histor¬ 
ians,  while  a  bit  reluctant  to  draw  final  conclusions 
regarding  origins,  found  this  pattern  specified  in 
the  1632  Dordrecht  Confession  and  thought  he  found 
traces  back  to  at  least  three  16th  century  confessions, 
including  the  Schleitheim  articles  of  1527.12 
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To  be  sure,  the  Schleitheim  article  no.  5  specified 
an  authoritative  pastoral  role,  dev  Hivt  (shepherd), 
but  this  role  description  needs  to  be  properly  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  context  not  only  of  the  other  seven 
articles  of  ’’brotherly  union,”  but  also  of  the  seven 
articles  of  ’’congregational  order”  which  apparently 
accompanied  them.  It  needs  to  be  interpreted  also  in 
the  context  of  several  stages  of  development  of  con¬ 
gregational  order  within  the  first  two  decades. 

Following,  in  parallel  columns,  is  a  comparison 
of  articles  1,  2,  4,  and  7  of  the  ’’congregational 


order”  document  with  article 
union. ” 

CONGREGATIONAL  ORDER 

7.  The  bnothens  and  aIa- 
At& vs  should  meet  at  leaAt 
thnee  on  fiouA  times  a  week, 
to  exv iclse  thrnA  elves  In 
the  teaching  o ^  Cknlst  and 
His  apoAtles  and  heanttly 
to  exhont  one  anothen  to 
nemaln  fialth&ul  to  the 
bond  as  they  have,  pledged. 

2.  When  the  bnothens  and 
Alstens  one  togethen,  they 
A  hall  take  up  Aomethlng  to 
mad  togethen.  The  one  to 
whom  God  haA  given  the 
best  undeastandlng  Akatt 
explain  It,  the  othens 
Ahould  be  Atilt  and  tiAten 
ao  that  thene  one  not  two 
on  thnee  canny Ing  on  a 
pnlvate  condensation, 
bothenlng  the  othens . 

4 .  When  a  bnothen  Aees 
his  bnothen  ennlng,  he 
A  hall  wann  him  accondlng 
to  the  command  ofi  ChnlAt, 


5  of  the  ’’brotherly 

BROTHERLY  UNION 

5.  The  Ahephend  In  the 
chunch  a  halt  be  a  pens  on 
accondlng  to  the  note  o ^ 
Paul,  fiully  and  complete¬ 
ly,  who  has  a  good  nepont 
o thoAe  who  one  outAlde 
the  ^alth.  The  o^lce  ofa 
Auch  a  pens  on  a  hall  be  to 
nead  and  exhont  and  teach, 
wann,  admonish,  on  ban  In 
the  congnegatlon,  and 
pnopenty  to  pneslde  among 
the  Alstens  and  bnothens 
In  pnayen,  and  In  the 
bneaklng  o ^  bnead,  and  In 
all  thlngA  to  take  cane 
ofi  the  body  ofa  ChnlAt, 
that  it  may  be  built  up 
and  developed,  ao  that  the 
name  ofi  God  might  be 
pnalsed  and  hononed  thnough 
ua ,  and  the  mouth  ofi  the 
mocken  be  Atopped . 

He  a  hall  be  Aupponted, 
wheneln  he  has  need,  by 
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the  congAegatlon  which  hat 
choAen  him,  ao  that  he  who 
Aenvet  the  gospel  can  alto 
live  thenehnom  ok  the  bond 
hat  oAdened.  Bui  should 
a  Ahephend  do  something 
wonthy  0 h  Aepnlmand,  no¬ 
thing  A  hall  be  done  with 
him  without  the  voice  oh 
two  ok  lhAee  wltneAA  et . 

Ih  they  Ain  they  a  hall  be 
publicly  KepKlmanded,  ao 
that  othent  might  ^eaA. 

But  lh  the  AhepheAd 
A  hall  be  driven  away  oa 
led  to  the  Load  by  the 
cAOAA ,  at  the  Aame  houA 
another  A  hall  be  oKdalned 
to  hlA  place,  ao  that  the 
little  hoik  and  the  little 
block  oh  God  may  not  be 
deAtAoyed,  but  be  pAeAen- 
ved  by  waxnlng  and  be 
conAoled . 

It  is  apparent  that  what  we  have  here  is  a  close- 
knit  partnership  between  people  and  pastor,  a  "bro¬ 
therly  union"  that  has  often  been  overlooked  when  the 
Schleitheim  articles  have  been  read  without  relation 
to  the  articles  of  "congregational  order."  Moreover, 
there  is  overlap  between  the  role  of  pastor  and  the 
roles  of  congregational  members.  All  participate  in 
"reading"--one  of  the  earliest  names  given  to  the  lay 
Anabaptist  Bible  study  groups  in  Zurich  and  St.  Gall, 
in  which  members  shared  in  the  recital  and  exposition 
of  Scripture,  although  usually  under  the  leadership 
of  one  or  two  more  knowledgeable  laymen  (or  "readers" 
as  they  were  called) .  All  participate  in  the  minis¬ 
tries  of  admonition  and  warning,  although  the  pastor 
has  a  special  authority  in  the  exercise  of  church 
discipline,  particularly  in  the  application  of  the 


and  A  hall  admonlAh  him  In 
a  ChAlAtlan  and  bnothenly 
way  oa  everyone  It  bound 
and  obliged  to  do  out  oh 
love . 

7.  The  bond1 a  Supper 
A  hall  be  held  oa  ohlen  oa 
the  bKolhoAA  oAe  logetheA, 
theneby  pao claiming  the 
deoth  oh  the  LoAd,  and 
thereby  wanning  each  one 
to  comm emo Kate,  how  ChAltl 
gave  hit  llhe  h0/L  and 
Ahed  hit  blood  h°A  ua, 
that  we  might  alto  be 
willing  to  give  ouA  body 
and  llhe  hofl  ChAltt'A  Aake, 
which  meant  ho;i  the  Aake 
oh  the  bAolhoAtA 3 
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ban.  All  participate  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  al¬ 
though  the  pastor  presides  on  behalf  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  In  short,  the  pastor  serves  as  role  model 
within  the  congregation  in  actions  binding  upon  every¬ 
one,  including  the  acts  of  service  and  witness  outside 
the  congregation  that  vouchsafes  one’s  Christian  inte¬ 
grity  and  the  acts  of  discipleship  even  to  suffering 
and  death.  Surely,  here  is  no  set -apart  leadership 
through  which  one  person  in  every  congregation  fulfils 
the  ministry  of  the  total  membership  by  proxy ,  If  the 
shepherd  sins,  it  is  incumbent  upon  two  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  to  bring  admonition  according  to  the  rule  of 
Christ  in  Matthew  18.  But  if  two  or  more  members 
bring  false  witness,  they  are  the  real  sinners  and 
’’shall  be  publicly  reprimanded,  so  that  others  might 
fear.”  Pastoral  evaluation  in  the  early  16th.  century 
was  a  two-directional  process,  and  there  was  no  toler¬ 
ation  for  ’’having  roast  preacher  for  Sunday  dinner.” 

What  we  have  here,  moreover,  is  the  earliest  stage 
of  a  development  that  can  be  more  precisely  delineated. 
Bender  observed  a  transition  from  the  threefold  plural 
ministry  to  the  single  professional  ministry,  but  he 
did  not  discern  an  earlier  stage  although  he  seemed 
not  totally  unaware  of  it  when  he  wrote  that  ”it  is 
evident  that  from  an  early  time  ( although  we  do  not 
know:  how  early) ,  there  were  three  offices  in  the  local 
congregation. ”15  John  H.  Yoder  writes  that 

one  might  l nfer,  as  does  Jean  Seguy,  that  this 
text  [on  ’’congregational  order”]  testifies  to 
a  tame  before  the  Schleltheim  decisions ,  when 
congregations  functioned  without  a  named  leader. 

It  1 s,  however,  also  possible  that  nthe  one  to 
whom  God  has  given  the  best  understanding"  may 
be  a  circumlocution  for i  a  spontaneously  recog¬ 
nized  leader  In  the  local  group .16 

In  other  words,  instead  of  having  to  posit  two  stages 
of  development  represented  by  the  two  documents  in 
order  to  explain  their  seeming  contrast,  as  Seguy  did, 
it  is  not  only  possible  but  quite  likely  that  the  two 
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documents  portray  a  one-stage  pastor-people  partner¬ 
ship  with  interdependent,  although  seeming  paradoxi¬ 
cal,  relationships. 

Yoder  and  Seguy  were  not  the  only  scholars  to 
observe  a  stage  in  the  development  of  pastoral  self- 
images  in  Anabaptist  history  prior  to  the  threefold 
offices.  Arnold  Nickel  used  a  sociological  termino¬ 
logy  in  his  analysis  of  four  stages  up  to  the  1970s: 

7,  The  Brotherhood-T ype  M Inlstry,  ca.  7  525- 
1550,  the  original  avant-garde  of  The  FA.ee  Church 
In  oppoAltlon  to  clergy -centered  establishments , 
the  "total,  ministry"  oft  the  brotherhood  charac¬ 
terized  by  The  priesthood  o f  all  believers  under 
the.  leadership  of  shepherds. 

2.  The  Provlndal-T  ype  Ministry,  ca.  1550- 
1860,  a  survival  retreat  to  "quiet  In  the.  land" 
rur  al  separatism  and  the.  plural,  settled  minis  - 
tAy  of  elders,  pn.ejac.heAS,  and  deacons  ordained 
for  ll^c  and  serving  without  salary  oa  A  pedal 
training . 

3.  The  Professional-Type  Ministry,  ca.  1860- 
1970,  borrowed  from  mains. tAeam  denominations 
chaAacteAlzed  by  trained  and  AalaAled  pastors, 
one  pen.  congregation,  but  with  residual  AhoAed 
ministry  components  mitigating  the  Aense  of 
clerical  authority  In  other  traditions  from 
which  the  mono-poAtoral  pattern  woa  borrowed. 

4.  The  Team -Type  Ministry,  ca.  1970-2000, 
a  largely  theoretical  and  futuristic  model 
recently  tested  In  several  GCMC  chiAter  congre¬ 
gations,  Including  the  Carlo ck- North  Vanvers 
congregations  In  central  Illinois,  characterized 
by  professional  Apeclallzatlon,  co operatic e  dlvl- 
Alon  of  responsibilities  between  two  or  more 
local  paAtors,  all  serving  In  two  or  more  par- 
tldpatlng  congregations , 1 7 

Although  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Team-Type  Ministry 
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as  envisioned  and  promoted  by  Nickel  before  his 
untimely  death  is  as  much  the  wave  of  the  future  as 
he  had  hoped,  he  certainly  went  beyond  Bender  and 
Krahn  et  al.,  not  only  in  delineating  more  clearly 
the  other  three  types  but  also  in  describing  the 
traditional  pattern  as  ’’provincial,”  in  contrast 
to  Bender’s  tendency  to  idealize  this  pattern  as 
Biblical,  recognizing  an  earlier  more  radical  Ana¬ 
baptist  pastor-people  partnership,  and  especially 
defending  the  socalled  ’’best  features”  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  ministry  in  the  GCMC. 

With  the  help  of  two  other  scholars,  we  can 
delineate  even  more  sharply  the  earlier  stages  of 
transition.  The  Schleitheim  document  mentions  only 
one  ministerial  role,  the  Hivt  (shepherd),  whose 
duties  were  ”to  read,  to  admonish  and  teach,  to 
warn,  to  discipline,”  etc.  We  have  already  observed 
that  these  were  the  same  service-abilities  ascribed 
to  other  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  On  the  basis 
of  his  doctoral  research,  Paul  Peachey  concluded  that 
the  Hirt  was  a  generic  rather  than  a  specific  desig¬ 
nation,  and  he  cites  numerous  sources  to  show  that 
what  followed  was  a  multiplication  of  roles  that  de¬ 
fies  classification.  ’’Granted  their  major  premise, 
this  is  to  be  expected.  God  is  sovereign  in  the 
calling  of  leaders  and  is  free  in  accordance  with 
local  circumstances . ”18 

With  the  passing  of  time,  however,  the  charismatic 
division  of  labor  began  to  become  routinized.  The 
Dutch  Mennonite  historian,  N.  van  der  Zijpp,  observed 
that  by  1533  the  office  of  elder  had  already  become 
the  pattern  in  the  Netherlands  and  that  by  1554  the 
threefold  pattern  had  already  been  adopted.  ’’The 
prophets  disappear,  and  more  and  more  elders  and 
preachers  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  members  of 
the  congregation  become  the  leaders,  together  with 
the  deacons. ”19 

This  was  seen  as  the  attenuation  of  the  more 
Christ- like  exercise  of  charismatic  authority.  At- 
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tending  the  threefold  division  of  the  ministerial 
role  was  the  formalization  of  sanctions  and  the  arbi¬ 
trary  authority  to  impose  them.  An  Anabaptist  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Wismar  in  1554  was  a  council  of  el¬ 
ders  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  settling  var¬ 
ious  matters  of  church  discipline  which  had  been 
creating  difficulties.  Seven  elders  attended  the 
meetings  with  Menno  Simons  serving  as  chairman,  A 
major  concern  in  the  ’’Wis-mar  articles”  they  wrote 
was  that  an  excommunicated  person  should  be  subse¬ 
quently  shunned  by  the  congregation,  including  the 
spouse  of  the  offending  person.  That  this  increas¬ 
ingly  arbitrary  approach  to  ordering  behavior  began 
to  ’’weigh  heavily  on  the  true  spiritual  creativity 
of  the  assembly  and  throttle  the  experience  of  fel¬ 
lowship”^  is  apparent  from  the  following  account  by 
H.  W.  Meihuizen: 

ft/e  do  not  know  what  serious  mistake  the,  hus¬ 
band  oi  Swaen  Rutgers  made,;  even  do  not  know 
his  name, .  Bat  the,  blame  must  have  been  placed 
on  hem  by  the  congregation,  otherwise  Lenaert 
Bouwens  would  not  have  been  able  to  ban  him . 

Among  the  members  who  were  asked  to  than  him 
wa, s  his  wl{^e,  Swaen  Rutgers .  The  logical  conse¬ 
quence  ofi  the  ban  was  that  she  also  had  to  shun 
her  husband,  but  6' he  refused  and  as  a  result 
was  also  excommunicated  by  Bouwens .  A  part  ofi 
the  congregation  at  Emden  thought  It  was  too 
hard  a  measure . 

They  asked  the  judgment  ofi  Menno  Simons . 

Menno  wrote  a  letter  In  which  he  did  not  give 
his  consent  to  Bouwens  1  action .  But  Bouwens 
was  a  die-hard;  he  threatened  to  excommunicate 
Menno  too .  Menno  capitulated  In  unmistakable 
weakness .  It  seemed  that  Bouwens  and  Vlrk 
Philips,  who  agreed  with  him,  had  conquered. 

But  happily'  there  were  others  who  refused  to 
obey  the  two  elders .  They  were  excommunicated . 
From  that  time  on  the  Menno nltes  ofi  Holland  were 
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divided  Into  Flemish  and  WateAlande/is .  The 
Flemish  Insisted  on  banning  and  shunning;  the 
WateAlandeAS  ttequl/ied  motte  Lib  Vial  action  and 
employed  excommunication  only  fion.  mosie  se/ilous, 
o^enses.  1 

It  is  evident  that  somewhere  in  this  ’’routiniza^ 
tion  of  charisma,”  to  borrow'  a  phrase  from  Max 
Weber, 22  there  was  the  beginning  of  divisions  within 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  congregations  concerning  defini¬ 
tions  of  authority  and  role.  The  original  Anabaptist 
organization  of  the  church  was  a  charismatic  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  Weberian  sociological  sense, ^  operating 
on  the  primary  level  of  communal  and  transformational 
relationships.  Face-to-face  fellowship,  unlimited 
responsibility  for  each  other,  the  preeminence  of 
Christ  as  living  Lord,  the  sharing  of  diverse  service¬ 
abilities  in  the  work  of  the  congregation,  mutual 
support  and  loyalty- -these  were  the  elements  that 
characterized  the  church  during  the  early  stage.  The 
genesis  of  the  secondary  dimension  of  church  organi¬ 
zation  with  particular  reference  to  the  allocation 
of  roles  can  be  charted  (see  page  23) . 

Stage  one  represents  the  shared  ministry  between 
pastor  and  people,  involving  multiple  service¬ 
abilities,  shepherded  and  modeled  by  a  called-out 
person  designated  as  the  pastor.  Apart  from  the  role 
of  this  person,  the  proliferation  of  the  total  work 
of  the  ministry  into  a  variety  of  specific  responsi¬ 
bilities  ascribed  to  members  having  the  appropriate 
charismatic  gifts  was  a  stage  of  organization  in 
which  an  office  did  not  exist  apart  from  the  person 
who  occupied  it,  for  ,fthe  consciousness  was  strong 
that  it  is  God  who  gives  the  gifts,  and  these  vary 
as  circumstances  and  people  vary  and  change. ”24 

Stage  two  represents  the  crystallizing  and  sys¬ 
tematizing  of  the  free  ministry  into  three  offices. 
Like  the  role  of  Hlrt  in  stage  one,  these  offices 
tend  to  exist  apart  from  the  persons  who  occupy  them, 
although  not  without  as  full  and  free  a  sense  of  the 
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interrelationships,  of  roles  between  the  preachers/ 
deacons/eiders  and  the  congregation.  The  ’’council  of 
elders”  begins  to  exercise  an  authority  of  its  own 

which  limits  the  authority  of  the  congregation.  This 
works  all  right  as  long  as  the  authority  is  derived 
rather  than  appropriated;  but  eventually  the  elders 
turn  to  the  question  of  distinguishing  true  from  false 
leaders  in  the  congregation,  and  the  typical  solution 
is  to  make  the  ’’laying  on  of  hands”  (i.e.,  technical 
ordination]  by'  the  elders  the  test  of  authority  rather 
than  the  prior  charismatic  gifts.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  old  sacerdotal  ’’apostolic  succession”  returns 
in  disguised  form.  The  movement  which  began  as  a 
repudiation  of  episcopacy  ends  with  its  underlying 
premise,  that  it  is  a  particular  form  rather  than  a 
free  and  voluntary  assembly  that  constitutes  the  true 
church . 

It  is  always  possible,  of  course,  and  undoubtedly 
often  the  case,  for  congregations  to  function  char is- 
matically  with  a  threefold  pattern.  Conversely,  it  is 
always  possible,  and  also  documented  experience , 25  for 
a  brotherhood- type  congregation  to  go  awry  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  with  strong-willed  charismatic  leaders. 

This  relates  to  another  factor  in  the  early  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  threefold  lay  ministry:  the  use  of  the 
vote  and/or  the  lot  in  the  call  to  the  ministry. 

H.  S'.  Bender  noted  that  at  first  the  preachers,  dea¬ 
cons,  and  elders  were  chosen  by  vote  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  not  by  lot; 26  and  only  then  were  they  ordained 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  elders.  The  vote 
was  the  mechanism  by  which  the  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  exercised  their  rightful  authority  to  choose  a 
pastor  with  the  kinds  of  qualifications  described  in 
the  Schleitheim  article.  The  problem  with  the  vote 
was  not  that  it  was  formal  or  secret  but  that  it  was 
a  congregational  decision-making  procedure  that  could 
so  easily  short-circuit  a  consensus  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  happened  especially  when  the  call  was 
given  on  the  basis  of  a  split  vote  or  bare  majority. 
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The  adoption  of  the  lot  may  have  been  seen  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem.  The  congregation  selected 
multiple  candidates  by  vote  only  one  of  whom  was  then 
chosen  by  lot,  or  rather  supposedly  by  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it.  The  use  of  the  lot,  too,  of  course,  had  its 
perils  when  it  fell  on  inept  or  reluctant  candidates. 
There  just  seemed  to  be  no  easy  or  perfect  way  to 
call  a  minister  apart  from  the  hard  process  of  dia-^ 
logue,  testing,  and  consensus, 

C.  In  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 

Arnold  Nickel  may  not  have  been  entirely  accurate 
when  he  dated  the  beginning  of  the  ’’professional  type” 
of  Mennonite  pastor  in  1860  with  the  founding  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 27  s,  F.  Panna- 
becker  identified  the  turn  of  the  century  as  the  tip- 
point  of  transition. 

The  lay  AyAtm  was,  In  fact,  a  jsy&tm  foA  a 
time  of  AegAegatlon  and,  by  the,  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  centuAy,  was  well  on  the  way  out 
of  all  chuAches  which  had  been  Influenced  by 
the  WacLswoAth  Institute  [1868-1878] ...  .Foa  better 
OA  foA  WOASe,  the  new  AyAtrn  [of  the  salaried 
pastor]  was  opeAatlng  In  all  GeneAal  ConfeAence 
chuAches  In  the  United  States  by  mld^centaAy . 28 

Nickel  was  not  far  wrong,  however,  in  two  re¬ 
spects.  John  Oberholtzer  and  his  colleagues  from  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Mennonite  Conference  brought  a 
strong  anti-lot  sentiment  into  the  organizational 
meetings  in  Iowa  with  their  critique  of  the  ignorance 
of  so  many  preachers  selected  by  this  method.  More¬ 
over,  one  of  the  first  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  new 
General  Conference  was  the  founding  of  a  school  to 
train  ministers,  i.e.,  the  Wadsworth  Institute. 

Pannabecker  wrote  an  interesting  evaluation  of 
the  transition: 

The  change  pAobably  pAoduced  betteA  pAeacheAs 
but  le st>  capable  chuAch  admlntstAatoAS .  CeA- 
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talnly,  being  subject  to  discharge,  a  Jhited] 
minister  tacked  the  authority-  and.  stability  o fa 
the  former  elders  Mho  were  detected  on  the  basts 
o ft  leadership  and  not  subject  to  recall. 2  9 

The  coming  of  the  Russian  Mennonites,  1874-1946,  tend¬ 
ed  to  prolong  the  more  traditional  plural  system, 
especially  in  the  Canadian  churches,  to  inhibit  the 
uncritical  assimilation  of  a  mainstream  Protestant 
pattern,  and  to  set  the  stage  for  a  more  serious 
critique  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  both  patterns  in  the 
light  of  a  believers1  church  theology, 

2.  The  Believers' 1  Church.  Conference .  This  cri¬ 
tique  came  into  focus  in  the  "Believers'  Church  Con¬ 
ference’1  in  1955.  Actually,  as  Pannabecker  wrote, 
this  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  study  conferences 
concerning  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church,  in 
which  the  question  of  the  nature  and  patterning  of  the 
ministry  was  one  of  a  wider  range  of  concerns.  The 
importance  of  this-  Conference  was  the  recommitment  of 
many  GC  congregations  to  "a  real  recovery  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptist  vision"  and  the  "renewal  of  the  church,"  to¬ 
gether  with  a  "consciousness  of  what  is  needed  for 
renewal  and  some  determination  to  accomplish  it."ou 
The  position  statement  that  was  adopted  contained  the 
lines , 

We  ^urlher  confess  that.., the  development  ofi  a 
hierarchy  ofi  o ^Ices ...  characterized  the  decline 
o &  Anabaptist  vitality.. . .  .We  aspire  to  overcome. . . 
those  things  which  would  hinder  and  frustrate  our 
fault  spiritual  development  and  witness,  such  as 
the. ..  failure  to  Instill  a  sense  o fa  responsibility 
In  all  members  . 31 

Two  of  the  papers  presented  at  this  Conference 
dealt  with  the  "Values  and  Problems  of  the  Lay  and 
Supported  Ministry,"  one  by  P.  K.  Regier  on  the  U.  S , 
scene  and  the  other  by  T.  I.  Friesen  on  the  Canadian 
scene.  Using  the  same  outline  they  addressed  three 
facets  of  the  topic:  the  traditional  lay  ministry,  how 
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it  functioned,  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  the 
factors  that  caused  the  transition;  the  trained  and 
salaried  ministry,  its  strengths  and  problems;  and 
conclusions  from  the  past  and  guideposts  for  the  fut¬ 
ure,  Although  neither  writer  accomplished  the  scope 
of  reconceptualization  we  began  to  approach  in  the  6Gs 
in  the  Seminary  curriculum  review,  their  analysis  con¬ 
tributed  important  data  to  that  process.  In  fact, 
Regier  assigned  the  responsibility  for  such  reconcep¬ 
tualization  to  the  Seminary,  with  the  warning  that 
"any  denomination  which  permits  her  young  men  to  be 
trained  exclusively  by  outside  institutions  of  spe¬ 
cialized  study. is  headed  for  trouble."  Regier  also 
recommended  a  Conference-sponsored  counseling  agency 
that  could  give  support  and  guidance  to  our  pastors 
who  are  experiencing  the  tensions  of  a  changing  envir¬ 
onment,  "The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Ministry  should  give  careful 
and  consistent  study  to  this  matter  until  a  solution 
may  be  found  and  a  program  set  up  which  will  work. "32 

Regier Ts  admonition  to  the  congregations  was  to 
establish  the  kind  of  working  relationship  with  their 
professional  pastors  that  they  used  to  have  with  their 
own  lay  ministers: 

Even  though  a  man  is  called  firom  the  outside, 
we  need  ever  to  avoid  the.  Reeling  o&  class  dis¬ 
tinction  and  we  should  consider  the  minis  ten  as 
simply  one  o^  the  brethren.  There  mast  be  that 
close,  fraternal  Reeling  ofi  belonging  together. 
This  {Mill  also  remedy  the  tendency  toward  an  un¬ 
desirably  short  tenure  ofi  a  minister  in  one  charge . 
The  longer  tenure  should  be  encouraged  so  that  the 
congregation  and  the  pastor  may  grow  into  an  or¬ 
ganic  oneness,  and  the  fiuil  impact  ofi  his  person¬ 
ality  and  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  spiritual  lifie  o{)  the  church ,  Love  and  good 
(Mill  is  the  bond  which  unites  the  minister  and 
the  people,  enabling  them  to  be  co-workers  to¬ 
gether  with  God  in  the  great  task  ofi  the  kingdom.55 
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To  these  suggestions,  I.  I.  Friesen  added  an  im¬ 
portant  admonition: 

Wc  6  k ould  by  no  mean s  give  up  the  Idea  oh 
making  u6e  oh  ou/i  tat/men  In  tke  ckuAck.  Qua 
pa6t  ktstoAy  06  well  06,  oua  betleh  tn  tke  pAlest - 
kood  oh  belteveAS.  empkaslze6  this  point.  Even 
tko6e  chuAckes  which  kave  had  a  6uppo sited  mini¬ 
stry  h0/l  many  yeaA6  ojie  today  advocating  a  gAeot- 
er  use  oh  laymen  In  tke  mints  tAy  o h  the  ckuAck . 
lh  tke  ckuAck  is  to  a ely  only  on  tke  woAk  oh  & 
suppoAted  mints  tAy,  tke  task  will  never  be  done . 
We  6hould  not  encourage  tke  Idea  that  only 
tAatned  men  can  pAeach.  and  witness  to  tke  gospel 
oh  Jesus  Christ.  Ikany  laymen  kave  natnAal  ablll- 
tles  that  God  can  u6e  abundantly  In  His  service. 
When  the  work  ts  properly  oAgantzed  and  definite 
Aespo  ns  lb  tittles  are  assigned  to  voaIous  members 
In  tke  church,  mo Ae  can  be  accomplished  than  when 
all  tke  responsibility  rests  on  tke  minister. . .  .34 

These  concerns  of  Regier  and  Friesen  were  not  easy  to 
pursue  in  the  ongoing  life  of  the  church,  and  neither 
the  Seminary  nor  the  Committee  on  the  Ministry  were 
ready  for  the  task  of  reconceptualization. 

2.  The  Committee  on  the  Ministry .  It  was  the 

GCMC  Committee  on  the  Ministry  that  carried  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  two-fold  mandate  stated  by 
Regier:  to  give  guidance  and  support  to  pastors  and 
pastoral  candidates  and  to  restudy  the  theology  of 
the  pastoral  ministry  in  the  context  of  the  ministry 
of  the  total  congregation.  In  retrospect,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Committee  has  done  a  better  job  on  the 
first  of  these  assignments  than  on  the  second,  with 
its  numerous  pastors1  retreats,  procedures  for  job 
placement,  and  opportunities  for  continuing  educa¬ 
tion.  But  on  the  task  of  reconceptualization,  it  * 
has  failed  to  produce  anything  approaching  the  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  the  "Leadership  and  Authority"  do¬ 
cument  of  the  (Old]  Mennonite  Church. ^5 
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The  Committee  is  not  entirely  to  blame  for  this 
failure.  Since  it  came  into  being  in  1929  in  the 
form  of  a  ’’Placement  Committee,”  it  functioned  with 
an  ad  hoc  status  for  a  decade  before  it  was  made  a 
standing  committee. 

The  main  service  was  Introducing  available  pas¬ 
tors  to  churches  f  yet  the.  Committee  needed  to 
avoid  any  appearance  o ^  making  appointments  or 
even  urging  selections,.  Congregational  stands 
arcLs  fior  ministers  varied  greatly ,  and  young  men 
In  training  were  ofiten  ft or  removed  In  thinking 
i rom  rural  churches  needing  help 

In  1945  the  chairman  and  secretary  admitted  that 
’’neither  the  members  of  the  Committee  nor  the 
Churches  knew  just  how  to  attack  this  task.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  was  thought  best  to  move  cau¬ 
tiously  until  we  knew  our  task  better. With  this 
conservative  approach,  the  Committee  saw  its  task, 
not  as  questioning  existing  patterns,  but  as  "re¬ 
cruitment  and  placement  of  ministers,  planning  for 
[their]  training  and  growth  in  service,  and  promoting 
[their]  adequate  financial  support. 

In  the  sequence  of  brochures  which  the  Committee 
has  distributed  since  1950,  when  it  was  renamed,  a 
continuing  attitude  of  conservatism  is  evident  in  its 
preoccupation  with  the  themes  of  ordination,  certifi¬ 
cation,  and  the  spiritual  qualifications  of  pastors, 
"Make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry”  (2  Tim.  4:5)  was 
the  text  for  its  work  in  the  50s, ^  when  it  issued 
"Guiding  Principles  for  Ministers  and  Congregations,” 
listing  fifteen  "shoulds”  of  the  pastor's  personal 
life  and  relationships,  eleven  "shoulds”  related  to 
congregational  attitudes  and  procedures,  and  five 
"shoulds”  concerning  the  relationships  of  pastor  and 
congregation.  Its  admonitions  treated  symptoms  ra¬ 
ther  than  causes,  e.g.. 

There  should  be  a  clear  understanding  as  to 
the  term  ofi  service  and  as  to  the  measure  o & 
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advance,  notice,  should  a  change  be  defined  by 
a  minister  or  the  congregation. 

A  call  to  a  minister  to  take  up  a  pastorate 
should  not  be  hastily  extended  by  a  church  or 
hastily  accepted  by  the  minister.  The  decision 
to  extend  such  a  call  should  be  based  upon  the 
expressed  with  ofi  not  less  than  a  two-ihirds 
majority  ofa  the  voting  members ,  Should  there  be 
a  minority  [not  in  agreement],  Zt  Mould  exhibit 
a  fiZne  Christian  ApZrit  by  moving  to  make  the 
call  unanimous ,  and  thus  enable  the  would-be  pas¬ 
tor  to  fieel  that  he  has  the  fault  Aupport  oft  the 
whole  church. 

Electioneering  or  compaigning,  either  faor  or 
against  a  candidate  fior  a  pastorate,  should  not 
be  tolerated  bu  the  church  or  countenanced  by 
the  minister. 

The  Minister rs  Manual  published  by  the  Committee 
in  1950  and  still  in  use  specifies  five  grades  of 
ministry,  with  an  implied  hierarchical  authority 
structure  that  Michael  Sattler  and  his  Anabaptist 
brothers  and  sisters  would  surely  have  questioned: 

1 .  The  Deacon,  ordained  standing  with  hand¬ 
clasp,  is  authorized  to  assist  the  elder  or 
ministers  in  watching  over  the  spiritual  IZ&e 
0^  members  ofi  the  congregation,  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  o l  the  sacraments  and  in  searching  ior 
the  needy  that  they  may  be  visited  and  relieved 
(pp.  105,  96). 

2.  The  Evangelist  or  Licentiate,  ordained 
kneeling  with  the  laying  on  o{)  hands,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  do  everything  a  deacon  may  do  and  in 
addition  to  preach  the  gospel  ofi  Christ,  conduct 
worship  services,  pronounce  the  benediction,  read 
and  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  opportunity 
presents  itself,  and,  in  general,  endeavor  to 
lead  men  to  Christ  (pp-.  Ill,  96). 
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3.  The  Gospel  Hi nister,  ordained  standing  with 
handclasp ,  is  authorized  to  do  everything  a  dea¬ 
con  and  an  evangelist  may  do,  and  tn  addiction  to 
conduct  hanerals  and  marriage  service,  and  in 
general  look  akter.  the  welhare  ok  the  congrega¬ 
tion  (pp.  119,  143,  96)  . 

4.  The  Elder  or  Bishop,  ordained  kneeling  with 
the  laying  on  oh  hands,  is  authorized  to  do 
everything  a  deacon,  evangelist,  and  gospel,  min¬ 
ister  may  do,  and  in  addition  to  administer,  bap¬ 
tism,  conduct  communion  services,  and  oxidate 
at  ordination  services  oh  ministers ,  missionaries, 
and  elders  (pp.  142-43,  96). 

5.  The  Hissionary',  ordained  kneeling  with  the 
laying  on  oh  hands ,  is  authorized  [in  a  mission 
context]  to  assume  all  oh  the  above  privileges 
and  duties  [overseas],  except  that  hewale  mis¬ 
sionaries  do  not  generally  exercise  the  distinc¬ 
tive  duties  oh  the  elder  nor  do  they  ohhrciate  at 
marriage  ceremonies  (pp.  151,  96). 

In  three  subsequent  years  (1968,  1974,  and  1979), 
the  Committee  vacillated  slightly  in  its  definitions 
of  ordination,  but  on  none  of  these  occasions  were 
these  definitions  subjected  to  critical  examination 
on  the  basis  of  Scripture  as  was  done  in  the  AMBS 
Dean’s  Seminar  in  1967^1  and  in  the  MC  ’’Leadership 
and  Authority”  study,  1976-81.^2  jn  fact,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  these  statements  shifted  back  and  forth  (or 
more  accurately,  forth  and  back)  between  the  set-apart 
mono-pastoral  definition  and  the  more  functional 
’’designated  leader”  role  in  the  context  of  ’’the 
priesthood  of  all  believers.”  The  shift  from  1974  to 
1979  (which  was  a  return  to  the  1968  statement)  was 
thus  a  narrowing  of  the  definitions  in  four  respects 
(see  pages  32  and  33) , 

The  narrowing  of  the  definitions  in  these  four 
respects  needed  the  kind  of  thorough  theological  cri¬ 
tique  which  they  never  received:  application  of  ordi- 
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nation  to  a  limited  spectrum  of  ministries,  the  assent 
to  the  notion  that  a  divine  authority  might  be  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  act  of  ordination  itself,  the  pre¬ 
ference  for  a  ’’traditional”  criterion  of  ministerial 
authority  ’’for  life”  instead  of  the  more  ’’charismatic” 
criterion  of  the  duration  of  viable  functioning  in  a 
church  leadership  role,  and  most  questionable  of  all, 
the  claim  that  there  are  ’’ministries  [to  be]  performed 
only  by  ordained  ministers”  and  that  exceptions  can 
only  be  made  by  permission  of  Conference.  In  view  of 
the  content  of  these  revisions,  we  can  only  surmise 
that  it  was  no  oversight  that  the  1979  statement  de¬ 
leted  altogether  the  preamble  in  the  1974  statement 
concerning  the  ’’believers’  church”  as  the  primary 
locus  and  authority  for  the  ministry  of  Christ:  (1) 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  i.e.,  all  members  are 
ministers;  (2)  baptism  as  the  conferral  of  this  man¬ 
date  to  minister;  (3)  the  gifting  of  all  members  for 
specific  ministries,  through  which  the  ministry  of  the 
whole  church  is  fulfilled;  and  (4)  the  pastoral  and 
other  leadership  roles  are  special  cases  of  this  gen¬ 
eral  ministry  in  which  all  participate  equally. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Committee  to 
shift  from  treating  symptoms  to  discerning  causes,  the 
ambiguities  and  tensions  which  CDC  and  other  area 
pastors  and  congregations  are  experiencing  remain  un¬ 
resolved  in  the  questionable  definitions  that  continue 
to  be  assumed  without  thorough  Biblical  testing.  Per¬ 
haps  we  had  to  come  to  the  80s  before  the  conditions 
were  right  for  this  kind  of  reconceptualization.  The 
Committee  has  suffered  a  considerable  degree  of  dis¬ 
location  in  its  history  and  was  simply  not  prepared  to 
do  it.  When  it  was  placed  under  the  Board  of  Missions 
in  1950,  it  was  a  low  priority  item  on  its  overseas 
agenda.  The  Conference  Executive  Secretary  served 
also  in  ministerial  placement.  The  Committee  was 
phased  out  altogether  in  1968  and  its  portfolio  merged 
with  the  Personnel  Office  in  1970.  Then  the  General 
Board  created  an  ad  hoo  Committee  on  the  Ministry  and 
Personnel  Services  with  responsibility  for  the  whole 
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gamut  of  Conference  personnel  policies  and  procedures. 
Just  at  the  point  when  the  new  personnel  secretary  was 
beginning  to  tackle  the  pastoral  self-identity  quest¬ 
ions  with  particular  reference  to  the  problem  of  low 
pastoral  self-images  and  high  pastoral  drop-out  rate, 
he  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  died.  However,  the  two 
studies  he  had  completed  on  these  subjects  are  avail¬ 
able  as  untapped  resources  for  our  unfinished  recon¬ 
ceptualization,  the  one  on  The  Pastoral  Ministry  in 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  (unpublished 
S.T.M.  dissertation,  San  Francisco  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  1968)  and  the  other  on  Self-Images  of  the  Pastor 
in  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  (unpub¬ 
lished  S.T.D.  dissertation,  same  school,  1971). 

At  the  end  of  the  first  of  these  two  studies. 
Nickel  submitted  the  following  tentative  statement  of 
the  theology  of  ministry  for  the  sake  of  discussion 
and  testing  in  GCMC  committees  and  congregations: 

7.  The  essential  Christian  ministry  Is  entrust¬ 
ed  to  aJUL  God' a  people,.  This  ministry  Is  the, 
vocation  to  share  the  Christian  message  through 
Hie,  uto fed,  and  deed. 

1.  The  Christian  Church  mag  faul^M  this  mis  - 
slon  In  history  by  netting  apart  and  training  Its 
members  fior  a  particular  ministry  In  the  community 
and  the  world. 

3.  These  particular  ministries  are  primarily 

£ unctions  rather  than  o^lces.  They  are  flexible 
rather  than  falxed  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
status.  They  may  or  may  not  be  set-apart  by  or¬ 
dination  or  commissioning .  Several  ministries  may 
be  combined  In  one  person ,  but  greater  care  should 
be  taken  to  delineate  and  to  delimit  such  minis¬ 
tries  &or  any  one  person. 

4.  The  general  purpose  ofi  particular  ministries 
Is  to  equip  the  entire  body  ofa  Christ  and  to  share 
the  message  with  all  people. 
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5.  Vaxticulax  mlniAtxtcA  will  meet  panticulax 
needA  and  clxcumAtanccA  in  the  congxegatton  and  tn 
Aoctety.  The.  paAtoxal  mlniAtxy  iA  only  one.  hoxm 
oh  the.  chuxch'  a  to  tat  mtntAiyiy  and  iA  the.  pxoh^A- 
Atonat  gtfat  tn  the.  chuxch  ion.  the.  equipping  ■  oh 
God1  a  people. 

6.  The.  pK.eac.htng  mtniAtKy  iA  A  et  apaxt  ^ok  the. 
pKoctamatton  oh  the.  Good  W ewA.  The.  te.ac.htng  mlnt- 
AtKy  [xcAldevit  theologian)  iA  to  tKatn  God1  a 
people  thKoagh  the.  KeAouKceA  oh  the.  ChxiAttan 
chuxch  h ok  the.  toAkA  and  oppoxtunitieA  which  con~ 
hxont  God' a  people  tn  the.  woxld. 

7.  The.  mtniAtKy  oh  the.  " poAtoKat  dixectox”  iA 
pKtmaKtty  a  function  oh  chuxch  admintAtKatton — 
hox  Ae.et.ng  that  GodfA  equipped  people  pexhoxm 
theix  toAkA  tn  the  community  and  the  laxgex  h^eldA 
AdmtniAtKatton  makeA  it  poAAtbte  h0/i  the  people  oh 
God  to  do  togetheK  what  IndtvldualA,  not  conAtxuc ~ 
tively  Kelated  to  each  otheK,  coald  not  do  tn  the 
halhiZlment  oh  the  mtAAton  oh  the  chuxch . 43 

In  the  second  of  his  studies.  Nickel  researched 
the  incidence  and  causes  of  drop-out  from  the  pastoral 
ministry  in  the  GCMC.  They  leave  at  the  average  rate 
of  twelve  per  year  (1954-1971) .  Pastors  in  their  30s 
leave  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  in  their  20s  or  40s. 
Some  who  leave  feel  that  their  own  attitudes  and 
reasons  are  fairly  common,  e.g., 

M oAt  people  at  one  time  ok  anothex  h^&l  that  a 
change  tn  woxk  would  be  good ,  [and]  the  mtniAtKy 
iA  no  exception .  In  fjacd:,  I  have  the  hzettng  that 
thexe  axe  moxe  diAAatiAhted  men  tn  the  mlniAtxy 
than  tn  many  othex  pKoheAAtonA .  The  xeaAon. .  .iA 
that  they  come  to  highly  h^^txated  tn  that 
they  xeally  don't  belong  [to  a]  continuing  com¬ 
munity  .  They  Kematn  outAldeXA  to  a  cextaln  extent. 
They  axe  to  conhoxm  to  the  image  oh  what  the 
chuxch  wantA  ok  AeeA  that  theix  mlniAtcK  ought  to 
be.  He  iA  to  loAe  hiA  identity  oa  a  pexson  and 
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take,  on  the.  gulAe  ofi  a  mlvuAten,  a  man  ofi  fialth, 
o £  God,  on  monalA,  ofi  family  AtandandA ,  ofi  the, 
WASP  Image,  ofi  the,  hopeA  o&  the,  panentA  ^on  thetn 
own  chlldnen' a  Aa^ety  tn  gnowlng  up .44 

I  came,  to  the  place  whene  T  neallzed,  contnany 
to  my  hopeA,  that  the  Hennonlte  Chunch  actually 
had  veny  little  going  faon  It,  deAplte  the  valiant 
e^ontA  o&  the  Smlnany  and  ItA  faculty.  I  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  mlnlAtny  &on  the  thnee  yeans  that  I  woa  In 
It,  but  I  also  belt  like  a  Aololst  nathen  than 
pant  ofi  a  chonuA  wonklng  fion  Aome  kind  ofi  goal 
that  we  had. . .agneed  upon.  Since  we  have  only  one 
ll{)e  In  which  to  expend  oun  enengleA,  I  elt  that 
the  minis  tny  and  the  e^onts  ofi  the  chunch  wene 
not  whene  I  could  juAtlfiy  expending  mine .45 


Not  one  but  fifteen  reasons  were  given  by  eighty 
pastors  who  quit  the  profession  between  1967  and  1970, 
some  giving  more  than  one  reason: 46 


1 .  Inadequate  financial  Auppont 

IS 

11.3 % 

1.  Long-nange  pnofieAAlonal  planA 

17 

10.7% 

3.  Role  expectation  and  conflicts 

4.  Conflicts  with  o^lclal  chunch  boandA 

17 

10.7 % 

and! on  rnmbens 

13 

8.1% 

5.  HopeleAAneAA  and  finuAtnatlon 

13 

8.1% 

6.  Personal  health  pnoblemA 

11 

7.5% 

7.  Attnactlve  wonk  o^ens 

11 

7.5% 

8.  Chunch  executive  poAltlonA 

11 

7.0% 

9.  Family  neaAonA 

10 

6.3% 

10.  Co ntlnulng  educatlo n 

1 1 .  Unable  to  allocate  to  anothen 

10 

6.3% 

Aatls^actony  paAtonate 

S 

5.0% 

11.  Relief  and  voluntany  Aenvlce  aAAlgment 

6 

4.0% 

13.  Othen  challenging  aAAlgnment 

4 

1.5% 

14.  Time  to  leave,  wonk  completed 

3 

1.0% 

15.  Shlfit  In  theology 

3 

1.0% 

TOTALS 

162 

99.2% 

For  purposes  of  his  own  reconceptualization  of  the 
pastoral  ministry.  Nickel  drew  the  following  conclu- 
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sions  from  his  data: 

Ex-pastors  are  not  ex-ministers . . .  .The  majority 
see  what  they  are  now  doling  as  ministry;  h owever, 
they  are  not  empZoyed  by  a  ZocaZ  congregation  and 
do  not  have  to  carry  the  freight  o&  the  Mennontte 
paA  tor’s  seZfi -images . 

Ex-pastors  are  gtvtng  shape  to  a  new  profiession- 
aZ  modeZ  fior  ministry .  These  men  are  the  avant 
garde  ofi  what  a  Mennonite’  s  tnvoZvement  mtght  be 
tn  church  and  society. . . . ThlA  chapter . . . AaggeAtA 
needed  changeA  tn  the  mtvuAtry .  Ex-paAtorA  take 
seriousZy  the  priesthood  o ^  aZZ  believers  and  they 
appear  to  have  fiound  their  faorm  o ^  priesthood. 

Some  otf  the  men  see  a  movement  toward  a  firee  min- 
tstry.  Tn  thts  new  mtvuAtry,  they  envtston  men 
who  are  weiZ- trained  tn  the  BibZe,  tn  theoZogy, 
and  tn  the  sociaZ  Terences.  Thts  modeZ  ofi  mtvuA¬ 
try  deveZops  around  a  team  mtvuAtry  approach  wtth 
the  totaZ  congregation . 

Ex-paAtors  are  preparing  the  way  fior  greater 
mobtZtty  between  the  pas  to  rat  mtvuAtry  and  other 
vocattonA ....  LocaZ  churches  wiZZ  need  to  make 
their  job  descriptions ,  salaries ,  and  benefits 
attractive  enough  to  recuZt  men  & rom  other  voca¬ 
tions >  to  become  ministers .  The  Hennontte  churches 
wttZ  need  to  decide  on  their  mission  and  strategy, 
their  Zeadershtp  needs,  and  their  resources  before 
inviting  ministerial  Zeadershtp . 47 

In  a  few  words.  Nickel  believed  our  problem  is 
this:  "We  have  enough  good  men  who  are  fit  for  the 

ministry,  but  we  do  not  have  a  ministry  that  is  fit 
for  our  best  men! "48  He  concluded  his  study  with  a 
fascinating  model  of  a  team  or  shared  ministry  that 
he  actually  helped  to  implement  in  one  of  the  CDC 
communities,  Carlock-North  Danvers,  Illinois. 

After  his  premature  death,  the  GCMC  General  Board 
reconstituted  the  Committee  on  the  Ministry  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Jacob  T.  Friesen,  former  Conference  minister 
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in  the  Central  District,  to  the  office  of  ministerial 
leadership  services.  These  services  have  included  new 
approaches  to  pastor  and  spouse  retreats,  subsidized 
continuing  education  opportunities  for  pastors  with 
special  utilization  of  the  annual  January  interterms 
at  the  Seminaries,  the  annual  AMBS  pastors'  workshops, 
and  most  recently  the  April  1981  Consultation  on  the 
Shape  of  the  Pastoral  Ministry  in  the  80s  (see  pages 


D.  At  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 

Further  evidence  of  the  unthinking  way  the  mono- 
pastoral  pattern  has  been  adopted  in  the  GCMC  without 
adequate  respect  for  our  history  is  the  way  our  train¬ 
ing  institutions  were  structured  from  the  start  to 
staff  constituent  congregations  with  professional  pas¬ 
tors  following  a  mainstream  Protestant  model  without  a 
serious  critique  of  how  they  are  to  function  within  a 
historic  believers <  church  tradition.  The  founding  of 
Central  Mennonite  College  by  the  old  Middle  District 
Conference  in  1898  and  its  reorganization  as  Bluffton 
College  and  Seminary  in  1913  listed  professional  min¬ 
isterial  training  as  one  of  its  purposes  and  perennial¬ 
ly  cited  vacant  pulpits  as  the  most  critical  problem 
of  its  supporting  congregations.  From  the  vantage 
point  of  1967,  Pannabecker  noted  that  "the  problem  of 
an  adequate  number  of  qualified  workers  has  never  been 
solved  and,  if  it  persists,  it  is  [at  least]  comforting 
to  know  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  "50 

The  Seminary  operated  as  a  department  of  Bluffton 
College  until  1921,  when  it  was  reorganized  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  adjunct  institution  renamed  Witmarsum  Theological 
Seminary.  The  school  was  temporarily  closed  in  1931, 
but  the  Board  continued  to  meet  to  plan  for  its  re¬ 
opening  with  a  broader  denominational  base.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  1945  with  the  opening  of  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  in  Chicago,  which  was  moved  to  Elkhart,  Indi¬ 
ana,  in  1958  for  the  beginning  of  the  Associated  Men¬ 
nonite  Biblical  Seminaries  program  in  affiliation  with 
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the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  study,  it  is  significant 
not  only  that  the  location  of  all  five  phases  of  theo¬ 
logical  education  cited  above  was  the  north-central 
region  of  the  CDC  but  also  that  the  varying  conceptions 
of  ministry  in  the  curriculum  of  AMBS,  1958  to  the 
present,  reflect  the  same  anbiguities  currently  exper¬ 
ienced  by  the  CDC  churches. 

There  are  three  discernible  stages  in  the  concept¬ 
ualization  of  the  nature  of  ministry  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  Associated  Seminaries.  The  two  schools  came 
together  in  the  late  50s,  the  one  from  Chicago  and  the 
other  from  Goshen,  Indiana,  toward  the  end  of  the 
transition  to  "the  single  pastor  with  training  and 
salary,"  as  then  Dean  H.  S.  Bender  put  it.  Now  in  a 
more  self-critical  vein,  in  the  ongoing  Seminary  dis¬ 
cussions,  we  call  this  the  "mono-pastoral  pattern." 
When  the  present  writer  attended  the  Chicago  Seminary 
in  the  early  50s,  we  were  simply  being  trained  for 
"the  ministry."  It  was  assumed  that  the  esse  (being) 
of  the  church  required  the  presence  of  properly  or¬ 
dained  pastors;  and  while  rural  Mennonite  congregations 
had  once  ordained  them  in  the  plural  without  training 
or  salary,  it  was  now  a  time  when  one  minister  per 
congregation  was  considered  to  be  sufficient,  especial¬ 
ly  if  he  were  seminary  trained.  He  would  do  the 
preaching,  baptizing,  praying,  pastor ing,  and  admini¬ 
stering,  and  was  moreover  paid  for  doing  these  things. 
In  the  year-and-a-half  after  graduation,  the  writer 
was  ordained  twice  according  to  the  polity  of  the  GCMC 
(see  page  31,  above)  before  he  was  authorized  to  give 
the  "full  ministry"  to  the  congregation  that  had  called 
him  as  their  pastor. 

Then  in  an  intensive  two-year  curricular  revision 
in  the  mid-60s,  the  Seminary  faculty  reaffirmed  its 
roots  in  the  free  church  tradition  and  once  more  em¬ 
braced  the  radical  vision  of  a  multiple  ministry  in 
which  "no  one  is  not  a  minister. 
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Tkz  mtnLbtAy  wktzk  ChnLbt  glvzA  to  kLb.  k°l~ 
Iowzaa  Lb  binding  upon  all  tkz.  momboAA  ok  tkz 
body.  Tkz  mzanb  by  wktzk  thus  mtnLbtAy  Lb  to 
bz  opoAattonaltzzd  oaz  tkz  gL&Lb  o k  tkz  Splntt 
wktzk  (Viz  glvzn  to  tkz  zkuAzk.  Tkzbz  gtktb 
ojiz  to  bz  dlbzoAnzd  and  zxoAzLbzd  tn  tkz  zon- 
gAzgattonA .... 

Tkz  goat  ok  mtnLbtAy  Lb  to  paAttztpatz  tn 
God  'a  A zzonctttng  aztlvlty  to  tkz  znd  that  kLb 
Azdompttvz  puApoAZA  oaz  brought  to  tkztA  fatnat 
zonAummatlon  whzn  God  a katt  kavz  Azzonztlzd  aJUL 
thing  A  to  ktmAzlk*  ThLb  mtnLbtAy  tnztudzb 
zonzzAn  with  man’ A  oAtAangomznt  fisiom  God  and 
tkz  Aoztal  and  zzonomtz  zonbzquznzoA  that  AOAult 
kAom  Auzk  zbtxangmznt.  Tkz  mLbAlon  ok  tkz 
zkuAzk  Lb  to  k onm  a  zommunLty  ok  pzoptz  who  kavz 
kound  tn  ChnLbt  a  nonm  that  znabtzb  thorn  to  dLb - 
zoAn  bztwzzn  good  and  zvTL,  who  oaz  bound  to - 
gztkoA  £ok  tkz  puApoAz  ok  zaAAylng  out  tkz 
mandates  ChnLbt  haA  tatd  upon  ktb  zkuAzk,  and 
who  by  tkztA  Atylz  0 k  Itkz  and  tkztA  vznbal 
wttnoAA  InvLtz  otkoAA  to  azzzpt  Joaua  oa  LoAd. 

Although  tkoAz  Lb  tn  tkz  Mow  Tzbtamznt  no  onz 
nonmattvz  pattoAn  ok  zkuAzk  Itkz  and  mtnLbtAy 
to  bz  k ottowzd  tn  zazh  gznznatLon  and  though 
tkznz  woub  zonAldoAablz  fisizzdom  koA  tkz  Holy 
Splntt  to  gutdz  tkz  zhuAzkoA  tn  dzvoloplng  Auzk 
pattoAnA,  tkz  ScAtptuAzb  oaz  InAtAuzttvz  and 
auLkonLtattvz  tn  tkz  mattoA  0 k  dztoAmtntng  pnln- 
ztplzb  k0/i  modoAn  AtAuztuAOA  0 k  zkuAzk  Itkz  and 
mtnLbtAy  and  k on,  making  judgmzntb  about  tkz 
kaltkkulnzAA  and  appAopAlatznzbA  ok  paAtlzulaA 
kibtoAtzal  modzlb.  Ton.  tnbtanzz,  wz  zan  Aay  on 
tkz  baAlb  ok  Now  TzAtamznt  autkontLy  tkat  zvoAy 
momboA  kaA  a  mtnLbtAy  (Romanb  1 2:4-8;  1  Conln- 
tktanA  12:4-31;  EphzAtanA  4:4-16),  tkat  tklb 
mtnLbtAy  Lb  not  juAt  kLb  gainful  zmploymznt  In 
tkz  AzzulaA  Azalm  but  a  job  to  bz  donz  In  tkz 
zoApoAatz  Zl£z  o^  tkz  zongAzgatton,  In  Ltb  wo  A- 
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6 hip,  in  it6  teaching,  itA  pAejxching,  itA  diA- 
ce/ument  ofi  Godr  a  Mitt,  in  itA  government,  and 
in  itA  diakonia  in  the  mo  Kid.  TheAe  toAfzA  cu te 
Apecifiicatty  aAAigned,  muttipte  in  the,  AenAe 
that  the,  church’ A  miAAion  requi/ieA  a  variety  ofi 
persons  to  wrti  in  unite /  rather  than  a  variety  ofi 
functions  to  be  assigned  to  one  "minister.”52 

The  overarching  purpose  of  the  new  curriculum  was 
to  prepare  men  and  women  for  the  ministry  of  all  be¬ 
lievers.  In  principle  the  presence  of  an  ordained 
pastor  was  not  required  for  the  essential  being  of  the 
church. ^  Indeed,  the  Dean’s  Seminar  had  seriously 
questioned  whether  the  very  existence  of  the  set -apart 
pastor  was  somehow  dysfunctional  for  the  renewal  of 
the  free  church  vision  of  ministry.  "The  concentra¬ 
tion  of  training,  prestige,  and  remuneration  in  one 
person  has  not  contributed  as  effectively  to  the  real¬ 
ization  of  the  above  view  of  ministry  and  the  equip¬ 
ping  of  all  Christians  for  mission  as  would  be  desir¬ 
able.  The  emergence  of  formal  theological  training 
programs  with  their  borrowed  patterns  has  further 
contributed  to  the  undue  concentration  of  leadership 
responsibility  in  one  person. The  Seminary  con¬ 
tinued  to  train  men  for  salaried  pastorates  with  a  new 
emphasis  on  becoming  "servants  of  God’s  servants, 
but  at  that  stage  this  was  not  its  only  purpose  as  the 
number  of  women  in  the  student  body  increased  from 
five  to  fifty  and  the  proportion  of  students  planning 
to  be  career  pastors  dwindled. 

Now  in  the  early  80s,  the  Seminary  has  entered  a 
third  stage  of  curricular  revision  in  which  training 
for  several  basic  professional  ministries  is  becoming 
the  predominant  focus  within  a  New  Testament  context 
of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  This  is  surely 
not  a  return  to  the  mono-pastoral  pattern,  nor  is  it 
discontinuous  with  the  radical  view  of  the  multiple 
ministry.  It  stems  directly  from  the  charismatic^ 
principles  of  Romans  12,  1  Corinthians  12,  and  Ephe¬ 
sians  4,  as  affirmed  in  stage  2.  However,  in  the  past 
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decade  we  were  so  caught  up  with  the  discoveries  that 
to  each  is  given  a  gift  (1  Cor,  12:7)  and  that  each 
member's  ministry  is  essential  (v,  22)  that  we  unwit¬ 
tingly  neglected  the  realism  in  those  same  passages 
that  some  members  are  indeed  '’weaker”  (vss.  22-24)  and 
that  others  are  especially  needed  for  the  bene  esse 
(well-being)  of  the  church  "to  equip  God's  people  for 
work  in  his  service,  to  the  building  up  of  the  body  of 
Christ”  (Eph.  4:12,  NEB).^  This  applied  especially 
to  such  gifts  as  apostle,  prophet,  evangelist,  pastor, 
and  teacher  in  verse  11  and  to  whatever  else  Paul 
meant  by  "leader”  in  Remans  12:8,^ 

The  prods  for  the  third  and  current  shift  in  the 
conceptualization  of  ministry  at  AMBS  came  from  sever¬ 
al  sources.  Constituent  congregations  and  Conference 
executives  were  not  happy  with  the  alleged  "egalitar¬ 
ianism”  in  the  view  of  ministry  that  emerged  from  the 
Dean’s  Seminar  of  the  60s.  AMBS  students  were  con¬ 
fused  by  the  mixed  signals  they  were  getting  from 
congregations  and  Seminary  but  also  from  with  the  AMBS 
faculty  itself.  One  student  in  the  Church  and  Minis¬ 
try  class  expressed  this  confusion  as  follows: 

My  neactlons  to  John  Voden's  scholanly  essay 
on  the.  shape  of  the.  mlnlstny  cote.  vanled.  I  'm 
angny  because  this  counse  has  not  taken  a  united 
stand.  I  thought:  I'd  be  helped  to  dls  coven  the 
night  Biblical  model  of  pas tonal  leadens  hip,  but 
I'm  constantly  jenked  back  and  f onth  fnom  the 
set-apant  ondalned,  financially  supported  paston 
discussed  by  Paul  Wlllen  to  the  VodeA  position. 
Since  VodeA  claims  to  pnesent  the  New  Testament 
position,  T  nationally  lean  In  his  dlnectlon  and 
assent  to  the  multiplicity  of  mlnlstens  based  on 
charismata  and  exenclsed  as  equal  membens  of  the 
body  of  Chnlst;  but  within  me  I  know  most  Menno- 
nlte  congnegatlons  won't  buy  this .  They  want  a 
set-apant  holy  man,  and  maybe  even  a  pnlest. 

This  Is  definitely  not  New  Testament,  but  my 
angen  stems  fnom  the  fact  that  we  students  give 
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ou/i  kzaAtb  and  kzad b  to  thZb  bZJfnZna/iy  to  bz  bhapzd 
and  mouidzd,  but  tkz  faculty  Zb  not  unZtzd  and  tkz 
znd  p/ioduzt  o l  ^otlowZng  the.  nadZzal  M.  T.  model 
Zb  the.  bkapZng  and  moulding  ofi  mZb^Ztb  Zn  the 
chu/ich  out  tkeAz!  Ti  Vode/i  Zb  night  ab  he,  bayb 
kz  Zb  and  tkz  M..  T.  would  bzem  to  vznl&y,  tkzn 
Izt  ub  be  taught  tkz  t/iutk,  let  tkz  zkunzk  bz 
nz^onmzd,  and  Izt  tkz  cu/iAlzulum  pnzpaxz  ub  to  bz 
nzhonmz/Lb .  But  Ztf  kz  Zb  ZncoAAzct  on  nzzdb  modi¬ 
fying ,  tkzn  Izt  tkz  faculty  fizdzblgn  tkz  zunnlzu- 
hm  to  pnzpa/iz  ub  f on.  tkz  new  bzt-apa/it,  psiofzb- 
bZonal,  osidalnzd  [on  at  Izoubt  zommZbbZonzd] 
mtwLbtAy. 

In  response  to  prods  like  this,  the  faculty  did 
indeed  return  to  the  task  of  curricular  adjustment. 
Preliminary  changes  pending  the  continuing  reconcep¬ 
tualization  in  which  the  faculty  is  presently  engaged 
were  made.  Training  for  pastoral  ministry  at  AMBS  is 
now  one  of  six  curricular  foci  or  ’’Master  of  Divinity 
tracks.”  The  other  tracks  are  congregational  educa¬ 
tion,  overseas  ministries,  pastoral  counseling,  evan¬ 
gelism  and  church  planting,  and  academics.  In  each 
track  one  of  the  problems  in  stage  3  is  to  make  the 
case  for  the  professional  within  the  church  as  the 
body  of  Christ  in  which  gifts  are  given  to  all  mem¬ 
bers.  The  categories  of  professional  and  nonprofes¬ 
sional  ministries  do  not  come  from  the  Bible  but  from 
the  modern  sociology  of  occupations.  The  pastoral 
ministry  as  an  occupation  is  like  any  profession:  it 
consists  of  specialized  skills  and  services  that  a 
pastor  is  able  to  offer  to  a  congregation  by  means  of 
technical  education,  full  time  employment,  a  salary 
commensurate  with  the  style  of  life  to  which  other 
professionals  are  accustomed,  and  a  professional  self- 
identity  provided  by  association  with  one’s  peers. ^9 

For  reasons  that  are  not  automatically  invalid 
because  they  are  questionable,  most  congregations  to¬ 
day  seem  to  need  and  want  professional  pastors  who  are 
employed  to  do  specific  things  that  members  in  other 
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full-time  occupations  do  not  have  the  time  to  do  well 
and  who  are  able  to  provide  technical  skills  and  know¬ 
ledge  that  would  be  lacking  otherwise,  especially  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  an  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  direction  in  the  operation  of  the  church.  In 
the  first  of  these  specialties,  the  pastor  should  be 
competent  in  a  number  of  direct  ministries  to  the  con¬ 
gregation,  such  as:  leading  worship,  preaching  a  sound 
biblical  sermon,  administering  some  of  the  work  of  the 
congregation,  and  counseling  persons  with  responses 
that  are  psychologically  appropriate  to  their  problems. 
And  in  the  second,  the  pastor  must  know  how  to  work 
behind  the  scenes  to  facilitate  the  congregation's 
discernment  of  purpose,  setting  of  goals,  recruitment 
of  workers,  and  implementation  of  programs. 

One  thing  that  the  professional  pastor  is  not 
supposed  to  do  is  to  take  over  the  ministry  that  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  to  the  whole  body  of  Christ  and  its 
members.  It  is  their  ministry  and  not  his  that  is 
primary  and  normative  for  the  esse  (being)  of  the 
church.  And  the  congregation  on  its  part  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  expect  or  allow  the  pastor  to  perform  their 
ministry  for  them.  This  is  the  dilemma  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  pastoral  ministry  within  a  brotherhood 
church  where  all  members  are  equal  (1  Cor.  12:13), 
all  gifts  are  indispensable  (vs.  22) ,  and  all  believ¬ 
ers  are  mutually  responsible  for  fulfilling  the  ’’great 
commission”  (Mt.  28:18-20).  On  one  hand,  the  seminary 
student  is  spending  his  time  training  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  minister  in  a  curriculum  that  gives  him  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  untrained  member  of  the  church  does  not 
have;  and  he  will  face  the  tendency  in  the  church  to 
treat  him  as  a  set-apart  member  of  an  elite  corps  in 
the  Conference;  a  pastor!  On  the  other  hand,  he  and 
the  congregation  must  resist  the  clergy-laity  pattern 
of  the  world  and  work  in  partnership  as  fellow- 
disciples  of  Christ. 

Fortunately,  the  kind  of  rethinking  and  retooling 
that  the  resolution  of  this  dilemma  requires  is  begin- 
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ning  to  happen.  We  turn  next  to  examine  some  of  the 
places  where  this  is  occurring  and  some  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  that  are  being  offered. 


4 

REINTERPRETATIONS  OF  THE  PASTORAL  MINISTRY 


Fundamental  review  of  the  role  of  pastor  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  ministry  of  all  believers  is  beginning  to 
happen  in  at  least  three  study  processes  within  the 
larger  Mennonite  brotherhood,  in  addition  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  study;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
changes  being  envisioned  will  be  sufficiently  trans¬ 
formational  to  resolve  the  problems  we  have  been 
examining . 

A.  The  "Leadership  and  Authority"  Study 

One  far-reaching  review  has  been  in  process  for 
several  years  in  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church.  In  1976 
a  task  force  appointed  by  its  General  Board  began  a 
four-year  review,  entitled  "Leadership  and  Authority  in 
the  Life  of  the  Church."  A  major  report  on  th.j.g  theme 
was  presented  at  its  General  Assembly  in  1979,  and 
the  summary  of  its  findings  was  presented  at  the  next 
biennial  Assembly  in  1981.  ^  The  study  was  addressed 
to  the  following  five  questions: 

7.  What  ojie  the  New  Testament  guZdelZneA  fion 
ZejadeA 6hZp  and  ZeadeAAhZp  aathonZty  Zn  the. 
Mennonite  Chanch,  eApecZatly  Zn  neZatZon  to  the 
ondaZned  mZnL&tny? 

2.  What  <uie  the  maZn  fianctZonA  ofi  what  ha& 
been  eaZZed  the  ondaZned  mZnZ&t/iy? 

3.  VoeA  Zeaden^hZp  and  ZeadeMhZp  authority 
Zn  a  beJZleoeAA  1  chanch  centen  Zn  the  pa^ton  on. 

Zn  a  pattenn  ofi  a  honed  Zeade/uhZp? 

4.  What  Tjs  the  congnegatZonaZ  and  the  confid¬ 
ence  aathonZty  Zn  calZZng  and  pnepantng  congne- 
gatlonaZ  ZeadeAAhZp,  Zn  confiZnmZng  on  ondaZnZng  , 
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mZnZAt&u,  and  Zn  changing  mZnZAte/u? 

5,  Tn  what  warn  may  women  bhasiz.  Zn  ZoadoA- 
*kZp  mZnZ&t/iZz$?®2 

We  will  have  opportunity  to  refer  to  specific 
comments  from  the  summary  report  when  interpreting 
some  of  the  CDC  responses  to  our  own  questions.  The 
overall  picture  presented  is  one  of  intentional  re¬ 
affirmation  of  believers1  church  norms  and  the  variety 
and  flexibility  of  ways  local  congregations  have  or 
have  not  sought  to  follow  those  norms  in  their  histori¬ 
cal  contexts  with  particular  reference  to  styles  of 
ministry.  Four  normative  criteria  are  discussed  by 
which  congregations  can  evaluate  their  own  authority 
in  the  church:  (1)  The  authority  of  the  church  is 
primarily  corporate  rather  than  individual.  (2)  Lea¬ 
dership  authority  in  the  church  should  be  expressed  in 
serving  one  another  rather  than  in  lording  it  over 
others.  (3)  The  shape  of  leadership  authority  in  the 
church  is  one  of  mutual  submission.  (4)  Leadership 
authority  in  the  New  Testament  is  both  conferred  and 
confirmed  in  practice. ^ 

The  first  and  fourth  criteria  obviously  go  toge¬ 
ther  and  the  second  and  third  are  closely  related  if 
not  identical.  By  "conferred,"  the  authors  mean  that 
leadership  authority  comes  from  Jesus  Christ  and  is 
given  by  divine  gift  and  call;  and  by  "confirmed," 
they  mean  that  it  is  authorized  by  its  mutual  accept¬ 
ance,  its  rite  of  appointment  (whether  by  ordination, 
commissioning,  licensing,  laying  on  of  hands,  formal 
installation,  and/or  prayer  of  intercession),  and  by 
its  subsequent  exercise  in  the  congregation. 

The  document  contains  helpful  "pro"  and  "con" 
evaluations  of  four  styles  of  ministry:  (1)  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Mennonite  threefold  pattern  of  elders/bishops, 
preachers/ministers ,  and  deacons;  (2)  the  single 
pastor  pattern;  (3)  the  team  leadership  pattern;  and 
(4)  emerging  forms  of  "undesignated  leadership"  in 
house  churches  and  small  fellowships . 64  por  instance. 
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there  are  a  number  of  positive,  valid  characteristics 
of  the  single  pastor  pattern  as  it  is  being  practiced 
in  congregations  today:  (a)  the  pastoring  minister  and 
the  group  of  lay  leaders  together  partially  provide  a 
pattern  of  shared  leadership;  (h)  the  pastoral  minis¬ 
try  can  correspond  to  the  biblical  use  of  "bishop,” 
"elders,"  and  "pastors"  in  referring  to  the  same,  not 
different,  leadership  ministries  in  the  congregation; 
(c)  the  pastor  usually  exercises  a  teaching  and  preach¬ 
ing  ministry,  representing  a  partial  element  of  the 
biblical  guidelines  in  which  pastors,  who  were  the 
same  as  elders/bishops,  were  called  to  teach  according 
to  their  particular  gifts  and  calling;  (d)  those  exer¬ 
cising  the  pastoral  ministry  often  manifest  the 
characteristics  of  servant  authority  confirmed  by 
practice  as  well  as  conferred  upon  them;  and  (e) 
pastors  may,  when  the  church’s  expectations  are  flex¬ 
ible,  exercise  their  ministry  according  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  gifts  and  calling  rather  than  being  obligated 
to  fit  into  prescribed  functions  of  a  particular 
office.65 

However,  the  single  pastor  pattern  is  vulnerable 
to  a  number  of  perils  which  the  document  identifies 
and  diagnoses  with  some  helpful  prescriptions  for 
change.  These  will  simply  be  listed  here  with  refer¬ 
ences  back  to  them  when  some  of  our  own  CDC  tabula¬ 
tions  are  examined:  (A)  Unbiblical  distinctions  are  made 
between  the  pastor  and  the  lay  leaders  on  the  basis  of 
ordination,  full-time  employment,  and  formal  education, 
i.e.,  on  the  basis  of  the  pastor’s  professional  status. 
(B)  The  pastor  is  expected  to  be  the  chief  leader  of 
the  congregation.  (C)  The  active  ministries  of  the 
congregation  are  limited  to  the  work  performed  by  the 
pastor.  (D)  The  pastor  is  expected  to  fulfil  an  un¬ 
realistic  range  of  functions  linked  to  this  one  office. 
(E)  The  pastor  is  paid  to  do  these  things  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  treated  more  like  an  employee  than  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  congregation. 

The  last  two  substantive  sections  of  the  document 
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deal  directly  with  the  agenda  of  our  study:  the  call 
and  recall  of  church  leaders  (professional  and  non¬ 
professional)  and  the  interdependence  of  congregation 
and  conference  in  the  exercising  of  leadership  and 
authority  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Again,  impor¬ 
tant  criteria  for  the  assessment  of  our  data  will  be 
cited  in  the  next  chapter. 

B.  The  ’’Shape  of  the  Pastoral  Ministry  in  the  80s” 

Consultation 

Held  in  Oak  Brook,  Illinois,  the  Consultation  on 
the  Shape  of  the  Pastoral  Ministry  in  the  80s  was 
attended  by  the  members  of  the  GCMC  Ministerial  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  district  conference  pastors,  and  members 
of  the  district  ministerial  committees,  most  of  them 
pastors.  It  was  planned  with  minimal  pre-set  agenda 
to  give  participants  maximum  opportunity  to  identify 
their  own  concerns  about  the  pastoral  ministry,  to 
seek  ways  to  deal  with  the  hurts  of  pastors,  and  to 
suggest  strategies  for  shaping  their  profession  in  the 
current  decade. 

Participants  were  asked  to  read  four  writings  in 
advance  of  coming:  (1)  Robert  Kemper's,  The  New  Shape 
of  Ministry  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1979);  (2)  a  paper 
by  John  Regehr,  ’’Towards  Wholeness;”  (3)  a  paper  by 
Frank  Keller,  ’’Futurizing  re.  Ministry;”  and  (4)  a 
summary  of  the  ’’Leadership  and  Authority  in  the  Life 
of  the  Church”  document  by  Henry  Poettcker.  Otherwise 
the  agenda  for  the  Consultation  was  open-ended  and 
developed  by  the  group  in  a  two-step  process.  First, 
the  group  spent  most  of  the  first  session  identifying 
concerns,  questions,  and  ideas,  such  as  the  following: 

HJ:  The,  minlAteA  me.cU>  to  be.  an  e.nabteA  to 
heZp  the,  body  rnsik  hasunoniouAty.  Aa  an  e.nabte A 
being  tA  aA  tmpositant  a, 6  doing. 

JOJ:  The.  mtnlAteA  ne,e,dA  a  Ape.ctaJt  awaA.e.neAA  ofi 
htA  fiote,  oa  supervisor  (e,nable/i)  Atnae,  the.  laioty 
asie.  te,ady  to  be.  involved. 
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MZ:  More  uniformity  is  needed  in  screening 
fo? i  entrance  into  ministry.  Whose  job  i *  it? 

The,  problems  of  persons  coming  into  the  work  one 
usually  amplified  by  pastoral  work.  In  reherence 
to  pastoral  evaluation,  can  we  pall  together  oust 
experiences  and  test  them ?  We  lack  unihodmity 
and  meaning .  Poe*  the  authority  oh  the  pa*  to  a 
reveal  its  el  h  in  a  strong  visible  leaded  on  a*, 
a  s  ervant^  leader? 

JS:  How  i*  the  Holy  Spidit  involved  in  all  oh 
that? 

PH;  What  i*  the  place  oh  the  Scdiptnde  in  all 
the*e  odea*? 

MSc :  We  have  a  two -hold  pdoblem:  pad  chadche* 
collectively  ode  not  gdowing,  and  pa* tod- congre¬ 
gational  relationships  ode  deteriorating .  There 
i*  a  direct  relationship  between  the  structure  oh 
leadership  and  congregational  anity  and  growth . 

I /?;  Small  congregations  need  new  models  oh 
pastoral  service  and  support.  The  pastor  oh  such 
needs  a  marketable  skill. 

JS;  Can  a  pastor  be  called  a  pro  h  ess  tonal  in 
the  same  sense  as  other  prohessionals? 

HJ;  There  are  two  sides  to  a  prohessional: 
image  and  person. 

PF.  Many  pastor*  have  a  problem  oh  selh~esteem; 
its  usually  too  low. 

JE;  Women  in  ministry  will  be  oh  greater  con¬ 
cern  in  the  80s. 

MZ;  We  need  to  consider  women  in  ministry 
again  as  well  as  team  ministries. 

HF.  Which  is  better  terminology:  "pastor”  or 
"minister" ? 

PF:  How  about  "pastoral  care"  or  "congregation¬ 
al  care"? 
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JS:  How  do  we  dexxl  with  family  squabbles  on 
civil  war  within  the  congregation? 

HF:  At  what  potnt  can  a  conference  be  Involved 
tn  a  congregation ’  s  troubles?  Which  conference? 

[/?:  What  If  we  face  outright  persecution  tn  the 
80s  and  90s? 

JS:  How  do  me  deal  with  subtle  persecutions? 

JT:  There  ar.e  more  cases  of  hostilities  towards 
the  leader  of  the  congregation  developing .  Labor - 
management  types  of  conflicts  are  developing . 

JW:  There’s  a  problem  of  young  pastors  develop¬ 
ing  Identity  with,  the  congregational  body . 

VV:  Hour  does  the  fact  that  the  pastor  receives 
pay  set  hum  off  from  the  congregation? 

NSc:  We  have  mistakenly  taken  the  concept  of 
priesthood  of  believers  Into  the  concept  of  leader¬ 
ship . 

MZ:  Pastoral  change  faces  Increasing  complexity, 
Including  the  difficult  mobility  of  a  working 
spouse . 

F K:  Support  groups  are  needed  for  spouses  and 
children . 

J l/:  There  are  the  failures  In  the  personal 
lives  of  pastors,  needing  the  help  and  forgiveness 
of  peers . 

JF:  What  Is  the  role  of  the  conference  pastor 
In  the  80s? 

VV:  What  about  pastor  relationships  with  other 
ministers  In  the  community? 

MZ:  Where  are  we  at  In  getting  our  pension  sys¬ 
tem  together  properly?  Vo  we  have  a  role  In 
pension  matters? 

A K:  What  about  ownership  of  home  versus  parson- 
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UP:  ContsLwisLng  zduaation  aj>  vojty  AjnpohJjawt. 
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From  the  whole  range  of  concerns  expressed,  a  task 
force  abstracted  eight  categories  for  the  continuing 
agenda  of  pastors: 

1.  Economic/Financial  Considerations 

-Salary  equalization 

-Benefits:  insurance,  hospitalization , pension 
-Money  management 

2.  Pastor  as  Person  Considerations 

-Pastor  as  professional 
-Self-identity,  self-esteem,  title 
-Time,  management,  self -discipline 
-Calling,  training,  continuing  education 
-Care  of  family 
-Retirement 

3.  Leadership  Considerations 

-Models  for  ministry:  preacher,  prophet, 

teacher,  enabler,  supervisor 

-Authority,  dealing  with  conflict 

-Team  ministry/lay  ministry/multiple  ministry/ 

priesthood  of  all  believers 

-Women  in  the  ministry 

4.  Pastor-Congregation  Relationships 

-Pas tor- congregation  evaluations 
-Call,  recall,  job  description,  memo  of 
understanding,  vote 

-New  beginnings/transitions/ terminations 

5.  Call/Ordination/Recruitment 

-Meaning  of  ordination,  authorization 
-Procedures 

6.  Relationship  to  Society 

-Evangelism 

-Community  relations,  involvements 
-Community-church  conflict 

7.  Congregation-Conference  Relationships 
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-Structure,  polity,  and  authority 
-Role  of  conference  minister 
-Responsibility  for  ordination,  certification 
-Dual  conference  alignments 

8.  Pastor  Support  Systems 
-Pastor -peers 

-Interdenominational  [support  systems] 

-Roles  of  conference  minister,  ministerial 
committee 

-Intra- congregational  support  system 

-Accountability  structures 

-Confession  of  personal  sin  and  restoration 

The  participants  were  then  divided  into  eight 
groups  to  work  on  the  categories  presented  by  the  task 
force.  They  were  instructed  to  work  in  terms  of  (a) 
the  issue,  (b)  the  problem,  (c)  the  needs,  (d)  the 
goals,  (e)  the  obstacles,  and  (f)  the  strategy  for 
implementation.  Some  of  the  groups  subdivided  their 
topic  so  that  in  the  end  a  total  of  seventeen  issues 
were  addressed  separately:  (1)  salary/equalization/ 
benefits;  (2)  relationships  to  society;  (3)  women  in 
ministry;  (4]  pastor/congregation  relationships;  (5) 
pastor  support  systems;  (6]  recruitment;  (7)  the 
pastor  as  a  person;  (8)  retirement;  (9)  new  beginnings 
[in  pastorates];  (10)  the  call-recall-tenure-dismissal 
[processes] ;  (11)  "in  and  out"  ministry;  (12)  contin¬ 
uing  education/ sabbaticals ;  (13)  working  spouse;  (14) 
calling/training;  (15)  mobility;  (16)  care  of  family; 
(17)  models  for  ministry.  There  was  not  enough  time 
for  every  group  to  report  its  progress  in  specifying 
the  issues,  etc.,  and  thus  these  were  all  left  un¬ 
finished  and  as  contuing  agenda.  Although  all  of 
these  areas  were  pertinent  to  our  study  of  call  and 
recall,  category  no.  4  in  the  list  of  8,  and  cate¬ 
gories  4,  9,  10,  11,  and  15  in  the  list  of  17  have 
special  relevance.  Following  is  the  writer's  combina¬ 
tion  of  categories  4  and  10  in  the  list  of  17  plus 
excerpts  from  a  separate  memorandum  written  by 
Wendell  Rempel: 
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THE  ISSUE:  Pastor-Congregation  Relationships :  Call, 
Recall,  and  Vlsmlssal  oft  Pastors 

THE  PROBLEM: 

1.  To  establish  the  kind  ofi  relationship  that 
makes  a  continual  process  ofi  evaluation  possible 
and  results  In  shared  responsibility ■, 

2.  To  fand  methods  that  help  congregations  and 
pastors  to  evaluate  their  relationships . 

3.  To  discern  strong  polntA  o fa  both  and  to 
confirm  them. 

4 .  To  discern  weak  polntA  o£  both  and  to  work 
at  resolution. 

5.  To  develop  the  channels  ofi  communication 
which  make  this.  possible. 

THE  HEEVS: 

1.  To  clarlfa  the  nature  o £  the  relationship 
between  congregation  and  pastor  and  the  pastor's 
role  oa  Integral  to  the  11  fa  o £  the  congregation, 
rather  than  oa  a  "hired  person." 

2.  To  eAtabllAh  a  working  pattern  In  the  call 
to  paAtoral  ministry  and  the  extension  ofi  the  call 
to  Aerve  a  congregation,  working  toward  consensus . 

3.  To  review  the  voting  proceAA  and  the  ofaen 
negative  ejects  o&  the  Aecret  ballot,  and  to 
Aearch  far  methods  o&  decision-making  other  than 
the  strict  vote . 

4 .  To  fand  other  ways  In  which  church  members 
can  deal  with  their  fadings  toward  the  pastorate . 

5.  To  fand  expertise  within  or  outside  the 
congregation  to  help  In  the  process  and  to  clarlfa 
and  maximize  the  role  o l  the  district  minister . 

6.  To  establish  an  ongoing  support  group  or 
pastoral  relations  committee  within  the  congrega¬ 
tion . 

7.  To  help  pastors  have  the  personal  capacity 
far  A  el  fa  evaluation  and  the  ability  to  deal  with 
congregational  evaluations . 

8.  To  facus  more  attention  In  the  evaluation 
process  upon  the  services  than  upon  the  person . 


9.  To  have,  mono,  open  communication  between  the 
pastor  and  the  congregation  so  that  when  area*  of 
difficulty  arise  they  may  be  resolved  before 
destructive  conflict  occults. 

THE  OBSTACLES; 

1 .  Eat se  and  unrealistic  views  o f  the  pastor  as 
a  "htred  hand.n 

2.  Separation  o f  pastor's  evaluation  f rom  an 
evaluation  o f  the  congregation  and  Its  purpose , 
resources ,  and  needs . 

3.  Vast  negative  experiences  with  pastoral  call 
and  the  f ear  and  resistance  o f  congregations  and/ 
or  pastor  to  evaluate  at  all  ["that's  not  f or  us!") 

4 .  Congregations  both  enjoy  the  safety  and 
anonymity  of  a  secret  ballot  and  sense  problems 
with  the  secret  "yes"  or  "no"  vote . 

5.  Inexperience  in  conflict  resolution  and 
loving  confrontation. 

THE  GOALS: 

1 .  To  develop  a  clearer  understanding  within 

each  congregation ,  preferably  written ,  of  the 
roles  and  expectations  of  pastor  and  church  mem¬ 
bers  .  | 

2.  To  give  congregations  new  models  of  ways  of 
calling  and  evaluating  pastoral  services ,  perhaps 
substituting  a  concept  of  " review "  in  place  of  the 
term  "evaluation." 

3.  To  give  each  congregation  a  good  experience 
of  a  meaningful  evaluation  process  within  the  next 
five  years  through 

A.  Resources ,  workshops ,  articles 

B.  Available  expertise,  personnel,  etc. 

C.  Ongoing  consultcitiovis  between  pastor  and 

a  pastoral  relations  committee 

THE  STRATEGY: 

1 .  The  Committee  on  the  Ministry  to  develop  and 
distribute  new  theoretical  models  and  practical 
resources  le.g.,  we  recommend  that  the  Committee 
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monitor  Leland  Harder' s  study,  making  useful  Infor¬ 
mation  available).  . 

2.  To  continue,  these  consultations  between  the 
Committee  on  the  Ministry  and  the  District/ Area 
Ministerial  Committee s. 

3.  To  have  workshop*  of  pastors  and  congrega¬ 
tional  representatives  In  each  area,  led  by  each 
district  ministerial  committee  and  district 
minister . 

The  scope  of  the  Consultation  was  certainly  compre¬ 
hensive  and  it  is  obvious  that  little  more  than  a 
start  was  made,  although  it  was  a  good  start.  Group  4 
had  intended  to  address  the  issues  of  new  beginnings, 
tenure,  and  dismissals,  but  apparently  did  not  have 
the  time  to  work  on  these  items,  although  several  sub¬ 
groups  wrote  some  tentative  specifications  of  these 
areas  also. 

We  turn  next  to  a  preliminary  look  at  a  third  study 
process  concerning  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the 
church’s  ministry,  namely,  the  next  curricular  review 
at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

C.  The  AMES'  Study  for  Long  Range  Planning 

In  the  summer  of  1981  the  Lilly  Foundation,  which 
had  funded  the  first  major  AMBS  curricular  review  dur¬ 
ing  the  60s  (often  called  the  ’’Dean’s  Seminar”), 
invited  the  Administrative  officers  to  submit  another 
application  for  funding  for  a  new  curricular  study.  A 
’’Proposal  for  Long-Range  Planning”  was  submitted  and 
approved;  and  the  study  is  currently  underway. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  reconsideration  of  sev¬ 
eral  critical  issues,  beginning  with  the  following: 

Another  look  at  the  nature  of  ministry  or 
ministries  In  the  Believers  '  Churches .  Specifi¬ 
cally  uthat  Is  the  model  or  what  are  the  models 
of  ministry  within  the  Mennonite  churches? 

To  work  toward  a  biblical/ practical/ theologl- 
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cal  consensus  o f  the  vocation  of  ministry  In  our 
Mennonite  churches,  toe  tolll  toant  to  evaluate  Ross 
Bender's  perspective  as  spelled  out  in  The  People 
of  God  [Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1971]  .  ..  .and 
evaluate  some  0 f  the  recent  statements  on  the 
vocation  of  ministry  as  fo emulated  by  some  of  the 
Aecent  statements  on  the  vocation  of  minis  tty 
as  f oAmulated  by  some  0 f  oua  chuAch  conferences. 
[e,g.,  the  "Leadership  and  Authority  in  the  Life 
of  the  Church"  document;  see  pages  46-49,  above]. 

tn  oua  ranks  there  exist  different  views  of 
ministry:  (J )  a  pre- critical  stance  which  holds 
that  very  little  formal  training  outside  the  local 
congregational  setting  is  necessary .  This,  is 
symbolized  in  some  of  the  communitarian  and  con¬ 
servative  Mennonite  congregations .  (.2)  A  radical 

stance  noted  in  the  plural- shared- diverse  patterns 
of  ministry .  This  is  symbolized  in  a  small  but 
growing  number  of  fellowships  and  house  churches 
established  in  tke  last  twenty  years .  (3)  A 

mediating  stance,  using  the  typical  one- pastor, 
system  of  the  past  several  centuries,  but  combining 
this  with  church  councils  and  some  lay  workers , 

This  has  been  accepted  by  the  largest  percentage 
of  our  Mennonite  congregations  over  the  past  forty 
years  ( rather  uncritically) . 

In  March  of  1982  the  presidents  of  the  two  asso¬ 
ciated  seminaries  introduced  separate  documents,  as 
follows : 

Marlin  E.  Miller  (and  Richard  C.  Detweiler) , 

"A  Proposed  Model  for  [Old]  Mennonite  Church 
Ministry  and  Leadership  Training" 

(Jacob  T.  Friesen  and)  Henry  Poettcker, 

"General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  Ministry  and 
Leadership  Training" 

It  is  apparent  that  these  documents  were  intended 
to  be  parallel,  although  they  vary  somewhat  in  content. 
The  Mil ler-Detweiler  document  was  addressed  primarily 
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to  needs  in  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church,  served  (in 
part)  as  a  study  document  for  a  consultation  at  East¬ 
ern  Mennonite  Seminary,  where  Detweiler  is  president, 
and  is  presently  being  further  tested  in  twenty- two 
area  conferences.  It  contains  three  parts:  (1)  an 
introduction,  describing  the  changing  patterns  of 
ministry  and  leadership;  (2)  a  model  for  ministry, 
with  focus  on  the  ministry  of  the  church  and  the  minis¬ 
try  of  leaders  within  that  context;  (3)  a  proposed 
pattern  for  the  education  and  training  of  leadership 
ministries  in  the  congregation,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  four  types  of  leaders  needing  training,  four 
types  of  settings  in  which  that  training  will  need  to 
be  done,  and  a  model  for  coordinating  it. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  study,  the  follow¬ 
ing  enunciation  of  the  shared  ministry  principle  is 
most  pertinent: 

Congregational  leaders  are  servants  among 
God's  servants ... .They  share  in  ministry  with 
the  total,  congregation.  They  are  not  respon¬ 
sible  alone  l or  the  total  ministry  ofi  the 
congregation,  nor  should  they  overload  them¬ 
selves  with  tasks  others  can  and  should  perform. 
Congregational  leaders  view  themselves  as  one 
gift  among  many  gilts  at  work  In  the  congrega¬ 
tion  lor  the  good  ol  the  total  body .... 

As  disciples  ol  Christ,  congregational 
leaders  join  leliow  disciples  In  their  walk  (with 
the  lord.  They  both  share  in  the  task  ol 
dis clpling  others  in  Christian  obedience  and 
open  themselves  to  the  dis  clpling  oft  others . 
Congregational  leaders  and  congregations  are  . 
mutually  accountable  to  each  other  under  God. 

The  paragraph  that  summarizes  the  model  for  minis¬ 
try  being  proposed  seems  to  be  more  traditional  than 
the  above  shared  ministry  principle  would  imply,  i.e., 
(1)  a  more  limited  view  of  the  ministry  of  all 
believers  (’’congregational  members  [fulfilling] 


internal  body  ministries,  one  to  another  and  witness 
and  service  in  the  world") ;  (2)  a  more  primary  role 
for  pastoral  leaders  ("one  or  more  partially  or  fully 
supported,  ordained,  or  licensed  pastor  leaders, 
assuming  primary  preaching,  teaching,  equipping,  and 
oversight  functions") ;  and  (3)  a  narrower  view  of 
ordination  (compare  that  quotation  with  the  "Leadership 
and  Authority"  document  conclusion,  "Ordination  for  all 
identifiable  and  discernible  ministries  would  seem  to 
be  most  consistent  with  the  New  Testament  vision  that 
all  are  given  particular  gifts  and  ministries  for  the 
life  and  mission  of  the  church,"  p.  41). 

Apart  from  these  slight  notes  of  regressiveness, 
the  proposals  stand  as  a  formative  model  for  a  quali¬ 
fied  shared  ministry  and  a  model  for  training  leader¬ 
ship  ministries.  What  is  lacking  is  the  vision  for 
training  the  nonprofessional  ministry  for  his/her 
ministry,  i.e.,  the  nature  of  the  equipping/enabling 
ministry  and  how  and  where  that  kind  of  training  takes 
place. 

The  Friesen-Poettcker  document  follows  the  same 
threefold  outline.  There  is  more  confession  of  the 
uncritical  ways  Mennonite  churches,  and  especially  the 
GCMC,  has  borrowed  patterns  of  ministry  from  mainstream 
Protestant  churches  and  the  ways  this  culture  borrowing 
has  helped  to  solve  some  problems  in  adapting  the 
traditional  forms  to  a  changing  North  American  environ¬ 
ment  but  has  also  contributed  to  "the  confusion  of 
leadership  roles,  uncertain  personal  identity,  and 
unrealistic  expectations  on  the  part  of  both  pastor 
and  people.  The  result  has  often  been  personal  hurt, 
failure,  ineffective  leadership,  and  weakening  of 
community . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  model  for  the 
church’s  ministry  in  the  Friesen-Poettcker  document  is 
the  1974  preamble  to  its  "Understanding  Ordination" 
brochure  (see  pages  32-33,  above),  which  had  recently 
been  deleted  from  the  1979  brochure  (s^e  p.  34,  above). 
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While  lacking  the  Biblical-theological  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  the  MC  ’’Leadership  and  Authority”  document, 
this  brief  statement  also  enunciates  a  radical  shared 
ministry  in  principle  and  formulates  some  flexible 
implications  for  a  pastor-people  partnership: 

Those  called  upon  to  give  leadership  tn  the 6 
setting  serve  as  overseers  and  enablers,  to  use 
those  gifts  granted  by  the  Spirit  for  the.  welfare 
0 f  all. ..  .Because  Christian  leaders  do  not  lord 
it  over  others,  Mennonltes  hold  to  a  shared 
rather  than  to  a.  hierarchical  type  of  leadership 
where  each  Zb  accountable  to  God  and  to  one 
another,  l.e.,  to  the  congregation*  This  type 
of  leadership  allows  for  the  various  combinations 
which  may  be  called  for  In  a  given  situation ; 
lull  time  on  pant  time ,  paid  on  unpaid,  ordained 
on  unondalned,  and  any  combination  of  these*. . . , 

The  varied  picture  o f  the  ministry  within  the 
General  Conference  shows  both  single  and  plural 
leadership .  The  latter,  will  sometimes  be  one 
hired  pastor  and  several  lay  ministers ;  It  may  be 
several  hired  persons  trained  In  pastoral  leader¬ 
ship;  It  may  be  several  leaders  without  formal 
training .  Ordination  or  licensing  will  continue 
to  be  the  act  by  which  the  leadership  person  is 
formally  Inducted  Into  his/her  charge.  The 
responsibilities  expected  will  be  the  oversight, 
nurturing ,  equipping  of  the  congregation  together 
with  the  preaching  or  prophet  role,  with  more  and 
more  of  these  expected  from  several  persons  rather 
than  seeing  one  person  doing  them  all.71 

Neither  of  the  above  inputs  into  the  new  AMBS  study 
process  envision  a  primary  Seminary  curricular  goal  of 
producing  pastoral  candidates  with  a  professional  self- 
identity.  Whether  this  was  intention  or  oversight, 
some  GCMC  observors  are  likely  to  be  critical  of  this 
omission.  Ronald  Hunsicker,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Education  at  AMBS,  anticipates  this  kind  of 
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reaction:  "As  you  know  I  have  been  an  advocate  of 
having  persons  who  train,  at  least  at  the  Seminary 
level,  to  view  themselves  as  professionals ....  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  often  attempt  to  have  the  Seminary  be 
both  a  professional  training  school  and  a  school  of 
theology.  Perhaps  there  is  a  place  for  this  creative 
tension  though  I  think  it  also  causes  considerable 
confusion  and  ultimately,  I  believe,  dilutes;  the  sort 
of  training  which  I  believe  is  necessary  for  the 
churches  in  the  latter  third  of  the  twentieth  century, ^ 

With  inputs  like  this,  the  dialogue  is  bound  to  be 
vigorous;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  models  of 
a  more  authentic  Biblical  ministry  and  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  training  for  such  a  ministry  can  be  formulated 
that  can  incorporate  the  best  elements  of  professional¬ 
ism  and  the  essential  criteria  of  a  believers 1  church 
theology. 


6 

FIMPIMGS  FROM  THE  CPC  STUP^ 


Having  interpreted  our  history  and  reviewed  our 
norms  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  meaning  of  pastoral 
leadership,  we  return  to  the  CDC  study  of  the  call  and 
recall  of  pastors  and  the  findings  from  the  question¬ 
naires  administered  to  39  pastors  and  121  congregation¬ 
al  members . 


A.  Images  of  the  Local  Church 

Eleven  questions  pertaining  to  the  respondents* 
characterizations  of  their  local  church  were  asked 
alike  of  pastors  and  members.  The  preamble  to  this 
section  read  as  follows: 

Suppose  a  new  Accident  ofi  youA  community 
was  visiting  va/iious  aAea  chuAcheA  looking  i 
a  chuAch  to  join .  When  this  pe/uon  visited 
youA  chuAch,  you  chanced  to  have  a  conveAsa- 
tton  with  hun/heA .  What  a/ic  some  o£  the  main 
cha/vacte/ustlcs  o^  youA  chuAch  that  you  would 
want  to  describe  to  this  pe/uon,  so  that  he! she 
had  a  ficuAly  accu/iate  plctuAe  o\  the  kind  ofi 
chuAch  you  aAe ? 

The  characteristics  that  respondents  felt  good 
about  are  tabulated  in  Table  9.  The  two  most  often 
listed  were  "warm,  friendly  people"  and  "caring, 
helping  community."  Note,  however,  that  the  pastors 
listed  the  first  twice  as  often  as  the  second,  while 
the  members  listed  the  second  more  often  than  the 
first.  Assuming  that  the  second  goes  beyond  the  first 
in  depth  of  commitment,  members  are  making  somewhat 
higher  claims  for  their  congregations  than  the  pastors. 
It  could  also  be,  however,  that  the  second  character- 
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Tabte  9.  C ha/iacteAis tics  ofi  the  Local  Chu/ich  about 
which  Respondents  Feet  Good 


PASTORS 

MEMBERS 

No. 

%-A 

%-B 

No. 

.  %-A 

%-B 

Warm,  friendly  people 

22 

17.2 

56.4 

54 

17.4 

44.6 

Caring,  helping  community 

11 

8.6 

28.2 

59 

19.0 

48.8 

Tolerance  of  diversity 

11 

8.6 

28.2 

9 

2.9 

7.4 

Open  to  new  ideas,  change 

11 

8.6 

28.2 

4 

1.3 

3.3 

High  level  of  congrega- 

tional  commitment 

7 

5.5 

17.9 

20 

6.4 

16.5 

Emphasis  on  the  Bible  as 

God’s  Word 

7 

5.5 

17.9 

23 

7.4 

19.0 

Variety  of  backgrounds, 

ages,  gifts,  views 

6 

4.7 

15.4 

6 

1.9 

5.0 

Shared  ministry  and 

leadership 

6 

4.7 

15.4 

14 

4.5 

11.6 

Good  Christian  education 

5 

3.9 

12.8 

9 

2.9 

7.4 

Concern  for  numerical. 

spiritual  growth 

5 

3.9 

12.8 

2 

.  6 

1.6 

Active  youth,  youth  groups 

5 

3.9 

12.8 

5 

1.6 

4.1 

Evangelistic,  mission- 

minded 

4 

3.1 

10.3 

7 

2.2 

5.8 

Good  singing,  music 

3 

2.3 

7.7 

15 

4.8 

12.4 

Service,  social  concern 

3 

2.3 

7.7 

5 

1.6 

4.1 

Anabaptist-Mennonite 

2 

1.6 

5.1 

4 

1.3 

3.3 

Gifted  pastor-preacher 

2 

1.6 

5.1 

13 

4.2 

10.7 

Peace  teaching-witness 

2 

1.6 

5.1 

10 

3.2 

8.3 

Inspiring  worship 

2 

1.6 

5.1 

7 

2.2 

5.8 

Small,  intimate  church 

1 

.8 

2.6 

7 

2.2 

5.8 

Small  groups  within  church 

0 

7 

2.2 

5.8 

Christ  as  Lord  §  Savior 

0 

6 

1.9 

5.0 

Sense  of  God’s  presence 

0 

5 

1.6 

4.1 

Other 

13 

10.2 

33.3 

20 

6.4 

16.5 

Totals  (Responses)  128 

100.2 

328.0 

311 

99.7 

256.9 

No.  Pastors/Members 

39 

121 

Ave.  No.  characteristics 

per  person 

3.3 

2.6 

%-A:  Percent  of  times  characteristic  listed 

%-B:  Percent  of  pastors/members  listing  characteristic 
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istic  connotes  a  more  in-group  mutual  aid  with  an 
attending  separation  from  the  outgroup,  and  that  the 
pastors  are  making  a  higher  claim  for  the  warm  and 
accepting  inclusiveness  of  the  congregation. 


We  can  note,  further,  how  much  more  complimentary 
the  pastors  are  than  the  members  proportionately  on 
’’tolerance  of  diversity”  and  ’’open  to  new  ideas.”  The 
members,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  congregation's  emphasis  on  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  qualifications  of  their  pastor- 
preacher.  Six  pastors  returned  the  compliment  by  list¬ 
ing  the  willing  lay  leadership  for  a  shared  ministry. 


We  note,  further,  a  number  of  positive  character¬ 
istics  listed  by  members  but  hardly  or  not  at  all  by 
pastors:  good  music,  peace  witness,  small  church  (one 

of  the  pastors  listed  ’’large  church”  as  an  attraction) , 
small  groups,  centrality  of  Christ,  and  the  sense  of 
God's  presence.  One  wonders  why  none  of  the  pastors 
mentioned  any  of  these  last  three  characteristics.  It 
is  apparent  that  members  feel  good  about  the  more 
"evangelical”  aspects  (Bible  presented  as  God’s  Word, 
Christ  presented  as  Lord  and  Savior,  etc.),  and  that 
pastors  feel  good  about  the  variety  of  backgrounds  and 
the  concern  for  numerical  and  spiritual  growth. 


The  researcher  has  to  wonder  what  the  members  mean 
by  Bible  emphasis  and  centrality  of  Christ.  Are  these 
characteristics  grounded  in  a  fundamentalistic  theology 
(a  term  used  by  several  members)  or  in  an  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  theology?  Only  two  pastors  and  four  members 
referred  directly  to  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  heritage, 
although  this  self-identity  was  implied  in  such  other 
terms  as  ’’believers’  church,”  "believers’  baptism,”  "a 
covenant  of  membership,”  and  "an  emphasis  on  disciple- 
ship  and  obedience.”  It  is  the  writer's  informed 
guess  °  that  about  30%  of  the  respondents  have  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  fundamentalist  orientation  to  their  church, 
20%  have  a  predominantly  Anabaptist  orientation,  and 
half  would  try  to  integrate  these  or  take  some  other 
approach. 


6.6 


Next,  we  asked  the  respondents  to  list  some  charac¬ 
teristics  that  they  do  not  feel  so  good  about;  and  the 
replies  are  shown  in  Table  10  on  the  next  page.  The 
first  impression  one  gets  from  the  data  is  the  number 
of  criticisms  that  are  the  reverse  of  the  character¬ 
istics  listed  in  Table  9.  Instead  of  alleging  that 
members  had  a  ’’high  level  of  congregational  commitment,” 
eleven  pastors  and  twenty-three  members  felt  that  ’’too 
many  were  uninvolved,  fringe  members.”  Instead  of 
alleging  ’’warm,  friendly  people,”  ten  pastors  and 
twenty  members  felt  that  the  people  were  ’’too  exclus¬ 
ive,  clannish,  unfriendly,  homogeneous.”  Instead  of 
alleging  that  the  congregation  was  a  ’’caring,  helping 
community,”  three  pastors  and  seven  members  felt  that 
there  was  a  ’’lack  of  community  and  mutual  support.” 
These  contrasts,  of  course,  might  be  found  in  the  same 
churches  or  in  different  churches.  If  the  former,  they 
represent  an  ambivalence  within  the  same  church.  If 
the  latter,  they  indicate  contrasting  characteristics 
of  two  types  of  churches,  one  eliciting  positive  feel¬ 
ings  and  the  other  negative.  We  do  know  that  many 
small  churches  elicit  both  positive  and  negative  as¬ 
pects:  they  can  produce  closeness  but  also  a  sense  of 
demoralization.  Strong  lay  leadership  can  become 
entrenched,  making  it  difficult  for  others  to  become 
leaders  also.  An  evangelistic  emphasis  does  not  auto¬ 
matically  result  in  numerical  growth  or  incorporation 
of  new  members  into  the  inner  life  of  the  church.  A 
variety  of  backgrounds  can  produce  the  problem  of 
pluralism.  A  pastor  who  is  gifted  in  certain  areas  is 
weak  in  others.  One  pastor  and  two  members  referred 
to  ambivalence  itself  as  a  trait  they  don’t  like.  No 
matter  how  good  a  congregation,  the  members  still  have 
higher  expectations;  and  this  bipolarity  of  feelings 
is  seen  as  a  hindrance. 

Although  pastors  and  members  concur  on  many  of  the 
criticisms,  a  larger  proportion  of  members  (12.3%) 
than  pastor  (4.9%)  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
evangelism.  A  slightly  greater  percentage  of  pastors 
(6.1%)  than  members  (3.7%)  are  concerned  about  the 
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Table  10.  Characteristics  ofa  the  Local  Church  about 
which  Respondents  Vo  Not  feel  Good 

PASTORS  MEMBERS 


No. 

%-A 

%-B 

No. 

%-A 

%-B 

Too  many  uninvolved 

fringe  members 

11 

13.4 

28.2 

23 

14.1 

19.0 

Members  too  clannish 

10 

12.2 

25.6 

20 

12.3 

16.5 

Weak  in  evangelism 

4 

4.9 

10.2 

20 

12.3 

16.5 

Too  few  children,  youth 

3 

3.6 

7.7 

13 

8.0 

10.7 

Lack  of  commitment,  disci- 

pline,  accountability 

4 

4.9 

10.2 

7 

4.3 

5.8 

Lack  of  community. 

mutual  support 

3 

3.6 

7.7 

7 

4.3 

5.8 

Poor  congregational/ 

Conference  identity 

5 

6.1 

12.8 

6 

3.7 

5.0 

Lack  of  shared  leadership 

5 

6.1 

12.8 

6 

3.7 

5.0 

Church  too  large 

1 

1.2 

2.6 

6 

3.7 

5.0 

Church  too  small 

1 

1.2 

2.6 

6 

3.7 

5.0 

Poor  pastoral  leadership 

0 

5 

3.1 

4.1 

Too  much  conflict  in  the 

congregation 

2 

2.4 

5.1 

5 

3.1 

4.1 

Mobility,  transiency  of 

members 

3 

3.6 

7.7 

3 

1.8 

2.5 

Poor  stewardship  of  money 

3 

3.6 

7.7 

1 

.  6 

.8 

Uncommitted  to  Jesus  Christ' 3 

3.6 

7.7 

2 

1.2 

1.6 

Scattered  membership 

2 

2.4 

5.1 

3 

1.8 

2.5 

Poor  decision-making 

process 

2 

2.4 

5.1 

0 

People  too  materialistic 

2 

2.4 

5.1 

1 

.  6 

.8 

Peace  emphasis  too  weak 

2 

2.4 

5.1 

1 

.6 

.8 

Too  much  peace  emphasis 

1 

1.2 

2.6 

2 

1.2 

1.6 

Congregation  over- organized  2 

2.4 

5.1 

2 

1.2 

1.6 

Congregation  too  un- 

organized 

2 

2.4 

5.1 

0 

Congregation  too 

tradition-bound 

2 

2.4 

5.1 

1 

.  6 

.8 

Other 

9 

11.0 

23.1 

23 

14.1 

19.0 

Totals  (Responses) 

82 

99.4 

210.0 

163 

100.0 

134.5 

No.  Pastors/Members 

39 

121 

%-A:  Percent  of  times  characteristic  listed 

%-B:  Percent  of  pastors/members  listing  characteristic 
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source  of  congregational  identity  (whether  Mennonite, 
or  General  Conference,  or  fundamentalist)  and  about  the 
lack  of  shared  leadership.  Only  five  out  of  121  mem¬ 
bers  referred  to  poor  pastoral  leadership,  and  several 
of  these  mentioned  only  one  aspect  like  "boring  ser¬ 
mons"  or  "too  much  psychology." 

Next,  we  asked  about  goals  respondents  would  like 
to  see  their  church  pursue  in  the  next  three  years. 

Table.  11.  Goal*  Tke.y  Would  Like.  To  Se.e.  ChoA.dk  VvJibue. 


PASTORS 

MEMBERS 

No. 

%-A 

%-B 

No 

.  %-A 

%-B 

Numerical/spiritual  growth 

7 

7.2 

17.9 

41 

22.3 

33.9 

Evangelism  Methods 

20 

20.6 

51.3 

24 

13.0 

19.8 

Member  reactivation 

1 

1.0 

2.6 

14 

7.6 

11.6 

Mutual  care 

3 

3.1 

7.7 

12 

6.5 

9.9 

Cong*l.  Self  Study 

4 

4.1 

10.2 

10 

5.4 

8.3 

Cong’l.  education 

5 

5.2 

12.8 

8 

4.3 

6 . 6 

Stewardship  of  money 

4 

4.1 

10.2 

7 

3.8 

5.8 

Bible  study  $  prayer 

2 

2.1 

5.1 

7 

3.8 

5.8 

Support  of  Conference 

6 

6.2 

15.4 

6 

3.3 

5.0 

Youth  work  §  recruitment 

1 

1.0 

2.6 

6 

3.3 

5.0 

Ministries  to  students 

2 

2.1 

5.1 

5 

2.7 

4.1 

Small  group  formation 

7 

8.2 

20.5 

5 

2.7 

4.1 

Church  construction 

0 

5 

2.7 

4.1 

Church  unity 

2 

2.1 

5.1 

4 

2.2 

3.3 

Specific  issue  discernment 

5 

5.2 

12.8 

3 

1.6 

2.5 

Church  vocations  recruit- 

ment 

4 

4.1 

10.2 

3 

1.6 

2.5 

Restructuring  worship 

4 

4.1 

10.2 

2 

1.1 

1.6 

Peace  witness 

3 

3.1 

7.7 

2 

1.1 

1.6 

Lay  leadership  training 

3 

3.1 

7.7 

1 

.5 

.8 

Other 

13 

13.4 

33.3 

19 

10.3 

15.7 

Totals  (Responses  ) 

97 

100.0 

248.4 

184 

99.8 

152.0 

Number  Pastors/Members 

39 

121 

Ave.  no.  goals  per  person  2.5 

%-A:  Percent  of  times  goal  listed 

%-B:  Percent  of  pastors/members  listing  goal 


1.5 
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Respondents  showed  slightly  more  interest  in  this 
question  than  in  the  negative  characteristics  question, 
with  an  average  of  2.5  goals  suggested  by  pastors  and 
1.5  by  members.  Twenty-five  out  of  121  members  left 
the  question  blank,  several  inserting  question  marks 
or  the  adjective,  "uncertain.”  One  person  wrote,  "Ifm 
not  a  goal  setter!"  Only  one  of  the  pastors  left  this 
blank.  Many  of  those  who  tried  to  answer  this  question 
did  so  in  only  the  most  general  terms,  e.g.,  "to  try  to 
better  exemplify  a  true  New  Testament  church."  This  is 
a  good  long-range  goal,  but  it  needs  to  be  delimited 
and  specified  to  make  it  applicable  to  present-day 
local  congregations. 

The  replies  are  categorized  in  Table  11.  One  notes 
immediately  the  high  correlation  of  themes  between 
Tables  10  and  11.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  goals 
formulated  by  members  and  27.8%  of  those  by  pastors 
deal  with  church  growth  in  general  and  evangelism  in 
particular.  The  phrases  "in  general"  and  "in  particu¬ 
lar"  are  used  because  in  the  second  category,  respond¬ 
ents  often  referred  to  particular  methods  of  evangelism 
they  were  proposing:  visitation  evangelism,  friendship 
evangelism,  lay  witness  workshops,  etc. 

Approximately  half  of  the  goals  were  formulated  as 
study  or  discernment  goals,  and  half  as  action  or 
project  goals.  Usually  implied  in  the  former  were 
action  outcomes  following  the  discernment  process; 
while  in  the  latter  case  it  was  assumed  that  the  con¬ 
gregation  already  knew  what  they  were  supposed  to  do, 
and  what  was  needed  was  some  specific  program  to  im¬ 
plement  the  existing  vision  like  a  day  care  center, 
or  a  food  co-op,  or  a  ministry  to  refugees.  The  con¬ 
gregational  self-study  goals,  stated  in  general  terms 
of  "goal  setting,"  "gift  discernment,"  "self  identity 
study,"  "decision-making  process  clarification,"  were 
substantively  different  from  specific  issue  discern¬ 
ment  goals  like  finding  ways  to  live  more  economically 
or  how  to  follow  Christ  in  the  professions.  They  were 
also  different  from  congregational  education  goals 
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like  intergenerational  education,  discipleship  train¬ 
ing,  or  a  particular  idea  for  a  resource  center  where 
members  could  come  together  to  discuss  common  concerns 
as  they  affect  their  lives.  The  latter  were  more  in 
the  category  of  teaching-learning  format  goals. 

Pastors  tended  to  be  more  concerned  with  specific 
outreach  and  evangelism  program  goals,  members  with 
general  numerical  growth  goals;  pastors  with  support  of 
Conference  and  worker  recruitment  goals,  members  with 
congregational  mutual  care  and  member  reactivation 
goals . 

It  is  interesting  that  no  respondent  listed  a  goal 
relating  to  pastoral  role  or  performance  review.  This 
is  noteworthy  in  relation  to  the  goal  of  the  pastors 
attending  the  ’’Shape  of  the  Pastoral  Ministry  in  the 
80s”  Consultation:  ”to  give  each  congregation  a  good 
experience  of  a  meaningful  [pastoral]  evaluation  pro¬ 
cess  within  the  next  five  years  (see  p.  55,  above). 

The  goals  probe  was  followed  by  the  question,  ”In 
what  ways  do  you  think  your  pastor  should  help  the 
congregation  achieve  these  goals?”  The  replies  are 
found  in  Table  12.  This  was  not  a  probe  of  the  total 
expectations  of  the  pastor’s  work  but  of  the  specific 
help  he/she  might  be  expected  to  give  the  congregation 
to  pursue  the  goals  listed  in  Table  11,  above.  The  one 
pastor  and  25  members  who  listed  no  goals  could  not, 
of  course,  answer  this  question.  In  addition  to  them, 
three  pastors  and  eight  members  who  wrote  goals  could 
not  or  would  not  specify  the  pastor’s  role  in  achieving 
them. 

The  pastoral  role  listed  most  often  by  both  pastors 
and  members  was  teaching  and/or  preaching,  through 
which  the  congregation  could  be  educated,  informed, 
admonished,  and  guided  to  take  the  appropriate  action. 

There  is  a  kind  of  continuum  from  categories  5  to 
2  to  3  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  initiative  the 
pastor  is  expected  to  take.  Category  5,  ’’listening  to 
needs,  testing  ideas,”  is  fairly  nondirective--a  minis- 
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Tabte,  12.  Way*  the,  Vaston  ShouZd  Hetp  Achtzve,  Goats 

PASTORS  MEMBERS 


No. 

o,* 

0 

No. 

Os* 

0 

Teaching-preaching 

14 

20.0 

31 

28.4 

Facilitating,  resourcing 

13 

18.6 

21 

19.3 

Taking  the  lead,  presenting  plans 

10 

14.3 

14 

12.8 

Visiting 

1 

1.4 

12 

11.0 

Listening  to  needs,  testing  ideas 

9 

12.8 

8 

7.3 

Modeling,  motivating 

13 

18.6 

7 

6.4 

Liaison  with  Conference,  community 

0 

7 

6.4 

Researching,  feedback  information 

1 

1.4 

4 

3.7 

Counseling,  meeting  personal  needs 

1 

1.4 

2 

1.8 

Training  and  supervising  members 

5 

7.1 

2 

1.8 

Recruiting  members 

3 

4.3 

1 

.9 

Total  Responses 

70 

99.9 

109 

99.8 

Number  Pastors/Members 

39 

121 

Ave.  no.  "ways"  per  person 

1 

.8 

.9 

%  :  Percent  of  times  a  "way"  is  listed 


try  of  pastoral  presence.  The  pastors  gave  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  this  than  members.  Category  2--"facilitating, 
resourcing"--assumes  more  initiative  as  a  facilitator 
but  that  the  members  will  take  the  lead.  This  was 
second  for  frequency  of  listing  by  members.  Category  3, 
which  assumes  the  most  initiative  by  the  pastor  for 
"taking  the  lead,"  was  in  third  place  for  frequency  of 
listing  by  members.  Pastors  tend  to  put  more  emphasis 
than  members  on  "modeling"  the  way  to  move  and  recruit¬ 
ing,  training,  and  supervising  members  for  their 
participation,  while  members  expect  the  pastor  to  do 
some  of  the  necessary  work  independently  of  the  congre¬ 
gation:  liaison  with  outside  resources,  gathering 
information,  and  doing  a  lot  of  visitation.  The  latter 
is  directly  related  to  the  outreach,  evangelism,  and 
church  growth  goals  listed  in  Table  11. 

In  summary,  there  seems  to  be  an  awareness  that  the 
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work  of  the  church  is  a  partnership  between  pastor  and 
people,  but  it  seems  to  be  easier  for  members  to  rely 
on  an  assumed  division  of  responsibility  than  to  en¬ 
vision  ways  they  might  better  work  together  to  achieve 
their  goals.  In  this  regard,  the  MC  "Leadership  and 
Authority  in  the  Life  of  the  Church"  document  has  some 
helpful  comments  about  a  team  leadership  approach: 

A  fieu)  liennonlte  congnegatlonA  have  developed 
team  patteAns  congnegatlonal  ZeadeAAhlp  In 
necent  yeans-.  These  pattennA  attempt  to  nenew 
the.  biblical  chanactenlstlcA  ofa  minis  tny  and 
leadens  hip  tn  the,  chunch.  They  attempt  to 
utlll ze  Aome  Atnengths  o ^  the,  tnadltlonal 
thneefiold  and  the,  paAton  ^ ohm. s  while  connecting 
theln  weakneAAeA . 

This  pattenn  vanleA  fanom  congnegatlon  to  con¬ 
gnegatlon.  It  uAually  IncludeA  Aevenal  distinct 
mlnlstnles.  Von  example,  one  ktnd  ofi  team 
ZeadeAAhlp  patlenn  may  tncZadc : 

1.  A  minis  ten  o^  the  Wo  Ad,  whoAe  pnlmany  toAk 
Is  Zeadtng  tn  BtbZe  Atudy  and  ZnteApAetatton. 

This  minis  tny  ZncZudeA  pAeachtng  and  teaching . 

It  may  oZao  Include  ChAlAtlan  ZeaAntng  and  educa¬ 
tion  In  the  bAoadeA  AenAe. 

2.  A  minis  ten  ofa  congAegatlonaZ  Zl^e,  whoAe 
pAlmany  taA \ia  may  Include  counseling ,  visitation, 
helping  the  congnegatlon  In  decision-making ,  and 
In  discipline. 

3.  A  minis teA  o&  AesouAceA ,  whoAe  pAlmaAy 
taAk  In  the  congnegatlon  would  Include  helping 
It  dlsceAn  pantlculan  gl^ts  and  minis tnleA, 
oveAAeelng  the  admlnlstnatlon  ofi  congnegatlonal 
actlvltleA  and  pnognamA,  and  coondlnatlng  nega¬ 
tions  with  the  bnoadeA  chunch. 

4.  A  minis  ten  ofi  evangelism  and  Aenvlce,  who 
would  pnovlde  ZeadeAAhlp  In  congnegatlonal  ouut- 
neach  and  wltneAA. 
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A3  pKeA  entty  pKactteed,  a  mlntbtAy  team  may 
lnclu.de  thoAe  who  oj te  ok  aKe  not  oKdatned  and 
tkoAe  who  have  OK  do  not  h ave  fiomaZ  training. 

Some  may  ACKve  pa/it  time,,  othenA  on  a  fault- time 
baAlA,  accoKdtng  to  the  needA  o fa  the,  congKegatlon. /4 

These  open-ended  questions  were  followed  by  five 
multiple  choice  questions  probing  several  aspects  of 
these  congregational  traits,  future  goals,  and  the 
cooperative  relationship  between  pastor  and  people. 
Table  13  objectifies  some  of  the  self-identities  of 


Table  13.  C kcutactoJiiA ttcA  that  Jdentlfay  CVC  ChuKckoA 

PASTORS  MEMBERS 


No . 

'"Os'* 

0 

No. 

Oy* 

0 

Interest  in  relief  §  service 

29 

19.3 

98 

20.0 

Foundation  series  S. S.  curriculum 

27 

18.0 

74 

15.1 

Anabaptist  identity 

23 

15.3 

74 

15.1 

Identification  with  Gen.  Conf. 

21 

14.0 

61 

12.5 

Evangelical  identity 

14 

9.3 

24 

4.9 

Peace  position 

14 

9.3 

61 

12.5 

Students  attending  Men.  colleges 

11 

7.3 

40 

8.2 

Concern  for  social  justice 

9 

6.0 

52 

1.0 

Identification  with  "Moral  Majority 

”  2 

1.3 

5 

1.0 

Total  Responses 

150 

99.8 

489 

99.9 

Number  of  Pastors/Members 

39 

121 

Ave.  characteristics  per  person 

3 

.8 

4. 

0 

%  :  Percent  of  times  a  characteristic  is  listed 


CDC  congregations,  hinted  at  in  Tables  9  and  10.  The 
first  four  characteristics  were  listed  by  half  or  more 
of  the  pastors  and  members,  and  the  last  five  were 
listed  by  a  minority  of  our  respondents.  The  identity 
with  the  Anabaptist  heritage,  the  relief  and  service 
programs  of  the  MCC,  the  Mennonite  S.  S.  curriculum, 
and  the  GCMC,  are  strong  overall.  However,  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  historic  peace  position,  social  justice 
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concerns,  and  our  denominational  schools  are  more  mar¬ 
ginal  in  a  district  conference  known  to  have  imbibed 
more  of  the  cultural  values  of  the  surrounding  environ¬ 
ment  than  several  of  the  other  district  conferences .  ^4a 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  local  church  men¬ 
tioned  in  Table  10  was  ’’too  much  conflict  in  the  con¬ 
gregation.”  This  was  gauged  more  directly  by  the 
question,  ”In  your  judgment,  how  much  conflict  or 
tension  between  members  is  there  in  your  congregation?” 
We  note  in  Table  14  that  respondents  feel  there  is 


Table.  14.  Conflict:  between  M embers  In  CVC  Congrega- 


tlons . 

PASTORS 

MEMBERS 

No. 

~r 

No. 

V 

Very  much 

1 

2.6 

2 

1.6 

Some 

20 

52.6 

56 

46.3 

Uncertain 

0 

11 

9.1 

Hardly  any 

17 

44.7 

48 

39.7 

None  at  all 

0 

4 

3.3 

TOTALS 

38 

99.9 

121  100.0 

”some”  but  not  ’’very  much”  intra-congregational  con¬ 
flict  among  the  members.  In  fact,  about  45%  of  the 
pastors  and  43%  of  the  members  report  ’’hardly  any”  or 
’’none  at  all.” 

Then  we  asked  about  conflict  in  the  pastor-congre¬ 
gation  relationship.  Although  three  pastors  and  nine 


Table.  15.  Conflict  between  Voustor  and  Congregation 


PASTORS 

MEMBERS 

No .  % 

No.  % 

Very  much 

0 

5 

4.2 

Some 

10 

25.6 

21 

17.8 

Uncertain 

3 

7.7 

9 

7.6 

Hardly  any 

23 

59.0 

69 

58.5 

None  at  all 

3 

7.7 

14 

11.9 

TOTALS 

39 

100.0 

118 

100.0 

75 

members  were  "uncertain,"  the  other  respondents  repor¬ 
ted  less  conflict  in  this  relationship  than  between 
members  themselves.  Only  a  fourth  of  the  pastors  felt 
"some"  conflict,  two-thirds  reported  "hardly  any"  or 
"none  at  all."  Apart  from  the  fact  that  a  small  minor¬ 
ity  of  five  members  reported  "very  much"  conflict  in 
this  relationship,  it  was  even  more  the  judgment  of 
members  overall  (70.4%)  that  there  was:  "hardly  any"  or 
"none  at  all." 

Some  tension  and  conflict  is  positively  functional 
in  any  creative  discernment  process,  and  one  of  the 
negative  characteristics  listed  by  several  members 
(Table  10,  the  "other"  category)  was  not  the  incidence 
of  conflict  but  "conflict  avoidance."  We  gauged  this 
attitude  in  a  further  question,  tabulated  in  Table  16. 


TahLd  16.  A ttiXudoj*  about  Exiting  Con^tlcX  tn  tkz 
Congfizgatton 


Inevitable  §  potentially 
constructive 

Unnecessary  $  potentially 
destructive 

Inevitable  §  mostly  destructive 
Not  inevitable  but  potentially 
constructive 
Uncertain 
TOTALS 


PASTORS 

MEMBERS 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

14 

77.8 

16 

28.1 

1 

5.6 

12 

21.0 

0 

6 

10.5 

1 

5.6 

11 

19.3 

2 

11.1 

12 

21.0 

18 

100.1 

57 

99.9 

It  is  evident  that  pastors  think  more  positively  than 
members  about  conflict  and  tension  in  the  congregation. 
Over  31%  of  the  members  who  answered  this  question  felt 
it  was  destructive,  whether  inevitable  or  not,  and  an 
additional  21%  were  uncertain.  Conversely,  only  5.6% 
of  the  pastors  felt  it  was  destructive,  and  83.4%  felt 
it  was  potentially  constructive.  Perhaps  the  pastors 
need  to  do  more  teaching  and  preaching  on  this  subject, 
using  such  texts  as  Acts  15:2  and  Ephesians  4:26. 


\ 
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B.  Images  of  the  Status  and  Authority  of  the  Pastor 

In  Chapter  3  on  "Changing  Patterns  of  the  Pastoral 
Ministry,"  we  examined  several  ambiguities  in  our 
historic  concept  of  the  Christian  ministry.  One  was 
the  high  status  and  authority  of  the  hint  (shepherd) 
as  stated  in  the  earliest  Anabaptist  Confession  of 
Faith  in  close  relation  to  the  high  view  of  the  local 
congregation  in  which  members  minister  in  essentially 
the  same  areas  of  preaching,  teaching,  admonishing, 
discipling,  etc.  (see  pp,  15-16).  Another  was  a  view 
that  while  the  presence  of  a  pastor  is  not  essential 
to  the  esse  (being)  of  the  church,  it  is  usually  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  bene  esse  (well  being)  of  the  church  (see 
pp.  41-42).  The  terms,  status  and  authority,  as  used 
in  this  chapter  are  sociological  concepts  pertaining 
to  two  universal  elements  in  all  social  systems:  the 
ranking  given  individuals  based  upon  the  consensus  of 
members  as  to  what  traits  and  qualities  are  to  be  rated 
high  or  low,  and  the  right  or  power  of  a  given  indivi¬ 
dual  to  influence  others,  a  concept  that  also  implies 
duties . 

In  the  present  survey  we  asked  a  number  of  quest¬ 
ions  that  tested  whether  or  not  pastors  and  members 
could  sort  out  these  paradoxes  in  the  framework  of  a 
believers’  church  overview.  First,  we  asked  whether 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statement,  "A  proper 
view  of  congregational  organization  and  leadership  is 
that  all  members  are  ministers  and  should  share,  as 
they  are  able,  in  all  the  ministerial  functions  of  the 
congregation."  Respondents  who  adhere  to  an  Anabaptist 
view  of  ministry  should,  in  our  judgment,  agree  with 

this  statement.  The  GCMC  "Believers’  Church  Confer¬ 
ence"  was  quite  explicit  about  the  shared  ministry  as 
a  Biblical  norm  (see  pp.  26-28,  above).  The  AMBS 
Dean's  Seminar  took  a  strong  stand  in  this  regard  (see 
pp.  40-41,  above).  And  the  MC  "Leadership  and  Author¬ 
ity  in  the  Life  of  the  Church"  document  presents  the 
following  New  Testament  guidelines: 
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1 .  A 11  members  o£  the  church  are  given  a  glfat 
or  a  ministry  to  exercise.  Leadership  tn  the. 
Christian  churcl 1,  therefore,  takes  place.  In  a 
community  where  all  members  one  called  to  ex  ends  c 
their  particular  gl&ts  and  minis tries . . . . 

2.  Thene  one  diverse  ministries  In  the  Mew 
Testament.  This  means  that  leadership  In  the 
church  should  normally  be  given  by  several  liken¬ 
ing  ministries ...  .This  does  not  mean  that  every¬ 
one  Is  a  leaden.  Mon  does  It  mean  that  no  one 
gives  leadership.  Tt  means  that  several  minis¬ 
tries  give  liferent  kinds  o&  leadership .... 

3.  In  the  Mew  Testament,  each  ministry  Is 
normally  shared  by  several  persons  rather  than 
vested  In  only  one  person. .. . 

In  summary,  these. . .  characteristics  Mew 
Testament  leadership  are  based  on  the  work  ofi 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  to  Ephe¬ 
sians  4:8,  Christ’s  saving  work  and  his  present 
lordship  Include  giving  glfits  to  each  In  the 
church.  The  whole  body  works  properly,  becomes 
mature,  and  reaches  the  fullness  0{ 5  Christ  as  many 
shared  ministries  work  together  In  the  church. 7 

We  note  in  Table  17  that  65.8%  of  the  pastors  and 
65.0%  of  the  members  agree  with  this  basic  principle, 
some  of  them  "strongly,"  that  "all  members  are  minis¬ 
ters,  and  should  share,  as  they  ave  able,  in  all  the 
ministerial  functions  of  the  congregation."  A  greater 
percentage  of  members  (16.7)  than  pastors  (7.9)  are 
uncertain  about  this,  and  a  greater  percentage  of 
pastors  (26,3)  than  members  (18.3)  disagree  with  the 
statement.  Perhaps  they  were  disagreeing  with  the 
words,  "should  share,  as  they  are  able,  in  all  the 
ministerial  functions  of  the  congregation."  Perhaps 
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Tabtz  17.  "klL  mmbe/u  cu l£  msiviU>t&u> .” 

PASTORS  MEMBERS  GCMC 


No . 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Strongly  agree 

13 

34.2 

35 

29.2 

91 

15.0 

Agree 

12 

31.6 

43 

35.8 

245 

40.4 

Uncertain 

3 

7.9 

20 

16.7 

139 

22.9 

Disagree 

8 

21.0 

18 

15.0 

114 

18.8 

Strongly  disagree 

2 

5.3 

4 

3.3 

18 

3.0 

TOTALS 

38 

100. 0 

120 

99.9 

607 

100.1 

they  were  thinking  of  the  many  traditional  functions 
of  a  pastor  (weddings,  funerals,  communion,  etc.)  in 
which  members  do  not  really  share;  but  the  crucial  part 
of  the  probe  is  whether  or  not  all  members  should  share 
"as  they  are  able"  in  all  of  the  ministerial  functions. 

The  next  statement  was  phrased  in  a  negative  vein, 
"A  church  cannot  be  complete  unless  there  is  an  ordain¬ 
ed  minister  to  lead  and  perform  the  ministerial  func¬ 
tions."  A  true  Anabaptist,  in  our  judgment,  would 
disagree  with  this  statement. ^5  We  note  in  Table  18, 


TabZz  IS.  Tk&  Bering  ofi  the,  ChuAch  VtdquuAZA  an  Osid&in&d 


P(UtOSL 

PASTORS 

MEMBERS 

GCMC 

No . 

% 

No. 

% 

No 

.  % 

Strongly  agree 

3 

7.9 

20 

16.5 

156 

25.5 

Agree 

11 

28.9 

44 

36.4 

224 

36.7 

Uncertain 

7 

18.4 

11 

9.1 

41 

6.7 

Disagree 

14 

36.8 

39 

32.2 

158 

25.9 

Strongly  disagree 

3 

7.9 

7 

5.8 

32 

5.2 

TOTALS 

38 

99.9 

121 

100.0 

611 

100.0 

that  less  than  half  (44.7%)  of  the  pastors  and  only  38% 
of  the  members  do  in  fact  disagree.  On  this  question  a 
larger  percentage  of  pastors  (18.4)  than  members  (9.1) 
are  uncertain,  and  a  much  larger  percentage  of  members 
(52.9)  than  pastors  (36.8)  agree. 

The  correlation  between  the  two  variables  of  Tables 


Tabid  19. 
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CosiAdlatlon  ofi  Tables  17  and  18. 


An  ordained  pastor  is : 


REQUIRED 
No.  % 


NOT 

REQUIRED 
No.  % 


All  members  are  ministers 
Not  all  members  are  ministers 
TOTALS 


26  57.8  40  75.5 
19  42.2  13_  24.5 
45  100.0  53  100.0 


17  a^d  18,  shown  in  Table  19,  is  imperfect  but  signifi¬ 
cant.  Persons  who  do  not  think  that  an  ordained  pastor 
is  required  tend,  3  to  1,  to  assert  that  all  members 
are  ministers;  but  over  half  of  those  who  say  an  or¬ 
dained  pastor  is  required  also  assert  that  all  members 
are  ministers.  Apparently,  they  believe  that  these 
concepts  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Indeed,  the 
"Leadership  and  Authority"  document  affirms  this  possi¬ 
bility  also  but  makes  explicit  the  perils  as  well  as 
the  possibilities  of  the  single-pastor  pattern: 

A  g scouting  numbeA  ofi  Mcnnonltd  congsicgatlons 
have  accdptdd  a  Alngld  pas  to  A  £ osim  ofi  congAcga- 
tlonal  leadcsishlp.  In  WcnnonUid  ckuAches,  tkl $ 
patteAn  has  usually  bddn  supplemented  u)ltk  a  gsioup 

lay  lejudeAS  In  tkd  £ osim  ofi  a  duisick  council,  an 
eldeAs'  boasid,  osi  a  slmllaA  gsioup.  CongAegatlons 
g eneAally  dldat  tkd  lay  leadeAS  ho  A  a  limited 
pdSviod  o h  time,  and  tkdy  asid  suoidly  osidalndd. 

This  pattdSin  has  ceAtaln  appasidnt  slmllaAltles 
to  tkd  New  Testament  guidelines : 

1 .  Tkd  pas  to  seal  minis  teA  and  tkd  gsioup  ofi  lay 
leadeAS  togetheA  pasitlally  pAovlde  a  patteAn  o h 
skaAed  leadeAS kip. 

1.  Tkd  pastosial  minis tAy  can  aosiAespond  to  tkd 
biblical  usd  ofi. . ." eZdeAS"  and  }rpastosisu  In  Ad- 
h dSUilng  to  tkd  Aamd,  not  dl^eAdnt,  IdadeASklp 
minis tsiles  In  tkd  congsidgatlon. 

3.  Tkd  pastosi  usually  dxeAclses  a  teaching  and 
psicacklng  minis  tAy.  This  sicpsiescnts  a  pasitlal 
element  ofi  tkd  biblical  guidelines  In  uthlch 
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paAtoAA . .  mdAd  oottdd  to  tdaok  aaao  Acting  to  tkdtA 
poAttautaA  gtfitA  and  dotting . 

4.  TkoAd  dxeAatAtng  tkd  paAtoAat  mtntAtAy  ofatdn 
rnant^mt  tkd  okaAaatdAtAttoA  o ft  A&ivant  awthoAtty 
and  an  autkoAity  oonfitAmdd  by  pAaattad  oa  u)ett  a* 
don{)0AAdd  upon  thorn. 

5.  Whan  tkd  akuAak'A  dxpdotattonA  cuid  & tdxtbtd , 
paAtoAb  may  dXdAats  d  tkdtA  mtntAtAy  aaao siding  to 
tkdtA  poAtiautaA  gtfctA  and  dotting,  AatkdA  tkan 
bdtng  obtigatdd  to  l tt  tnto  pAdAoAtbdd  fiunattonA 
ofi  a  poAttautaA  o^tdd  wktok  aAd  tkd  Aomd  tn  att 
plaodA . 

Homo  oa,  tn  AdVdAot  my  a  tht&  pattdAn  ndddA  to 
dkangd  to  fitt  him  TdAtamdnt  gutdoltnoA : 

1 .  VtAttnationA  aAd  uAualty  madd  bdtwddn  tkd 
paAtoA  and  tkd  toy  tdadd aa  on  tkd  baAtA  ofi  oAdtna- 
tton,  utt-ttmd  mptoymdnt,  and  oAmat  ddnoatton . 
Movtng  tn  tkd  dUjiddtion  o £  tkd  him  TdAtamdnt 
gatddtindA  aoutd  mdan  oAdatntng  mo  Ad  tkan  ond 
paAtoA .  It  oouJLd  atAo  maan  tnctudtng  othdAA  tn 
tkd  Aha/idd  tdaddAAktp  gAoup. 

1 .  Tkd  paAton  tA  uAualty  dxpdatdd  to  bd  tkd 
ovdAott  tdaddA  o f)  a  aongAdgatton.  To  movd  atoAdA 
to  tkd  him  TdAtamdnt  otAton  mutd  mdan  that  ovoA- 
aJUL  gutdanad  o^  tkd  aongAdgatton  matd  noAmatty 
bd  Akasidd  by  AdVdAot  paAtoAb ,  aaoo Acting  to  tkdtA 
gt{\tA  and  dotting .  VoAt-  oa  ^utt-ttmd  {\tnanotat 
AuppoAt  aoutd  vaAy  aaoo  Acting  to  naad .  Stitt 
otkdAA  mtgkt  aJU>o  AkaAo  tn  pAoaaktng,  mAAhtp 
toadoAAktp,  and  oounAdttng ,  aaao Acting  to  tkdtA 
paAttoutaA  gtfitA ,  aatttng,  and  pAopaAotion . 

3.  Thd  pAaattoo  o&  tkd  Atngld  paAtoAat  fioAm 
kaA  o&tdn  tdd  to  Ztmtttng  tkd  aattvd  mtnittAioA 
o fa  tkd  akuAdh  to  tkd  paAtoA .  To  movd  tn  tkd 
dtAdation  ofi  tkd  Mm  TdAtamdnt  gutdoltnoA ,  akuAak- 
oa  mutd  dnaouJiagd  tkd  mtntstAtdA  ofc  att  mdmbdAA . 
Alt  mutd  AkoAd  tn  toAttng  tkd  dtAdatton  o£  akuAak 
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lile,  in  decision-making ,  and  in  congregational 
dis  aipline,  as  appropriate . 

4.  This  lorrn  sometimes  makes  the  pastor  seem 
more  like,  an  employe  than  a  lull-lledged  congre- 
gational  member.  When  this  happens,  the,  pastor t's 
authority  to  continue,  depend*  primarily  on  period¬ 
ic  majority  vote s,  rather  than  on  the  mutual  and 
corporate  discernment  ol  all  gilts  and  ministries , 
including  the  pastoral  ministry . 

To  move  tomrd  the  New  Testament  guidelines , 
churches  Mould  see  pastors  not  simply  as  employees 
Mho  may  continue  on  the  basis  ol  audience  satis  - 
laciion.  They  Mould  be  treated  as  letloM  members 
Mhose  strengths  and  Meaknesses  can  be  complemented 
by  others  in  the  church .  They  may  [then]  pro  lit 
Oiom  occasional  opportunities  lor . . . mutual  correc¬ 
tion.  ... 77 

The  next  -question  has  to  do  with  whether  or  not  the 
pastor  is  ”set  apart”  from  the  congregation.  Whatever 
this  might  mean  to  the  respondents,  it  certainly  im¬ 
plies  that  a  distinction  is  being  made  between  pastor 
and  people;  and  the  nature  of  that  distinction  was 
probed  in  a  follow-up  question.  Table  20  shows  that  a 


Table  20.  Is  the  Pastor  Set  Apart  Irom  the  Congrega- 


tion? 

PASTORS 
No.  % 

MEMBERS 
No.  % 

Yes 

16 

42.1 

48 

39.7 

No 

20 

52.6 

69 

57.0 

Yes  and  No 

2 

5.3 

4 

3.3 

TOTALS 

38 

100.0 

121  100.0 

slight  majority  of  the  respondents  reply  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  although  about  four  out  of  ten  pastors  and 
members  answered  ”yes.” 

Their  reasons  for  answering  ”yes”  are  listed  in 
Table  21.  Those  that  are  mainly  functional  and  pro- 
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Table  21.  Reasons  fa  ot  Setting  tl le  Va^tot  kpatX  fitom 


the  Congtegatlon . 

PAS  TORS 

MEMBERS 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

He  has  special  training 

12 

19.4 

32 

24.6 

He  gives  more  time  to  the  church 

11 

17.7 

29 

22.3 

He  is  ordained 

16 

25.8 

24 

18.5 

He  knows  more  about  the  Bible 

7 

11.3 

20 

15.4 

He  represents  the  congregation 

before  God 

3 

4.8 

13 

10.0 

He  is  supported  financially 

7 

11.3 

5 

3.8 

Other  reasons 

6 

9.7 

7 

5.4 

TOTALS  (RESPONSES) 

62 

10.0 . 0 

130 

100.0 

NUMBER  OF  PASTORS/MEMBERS 

39 

121 

Ave.  responses  per  person 

1.6 

1.1 

fessional  (special  training,  designated  time,  knowledge? 
of  the  Bible,  financial  support)  total  58,7%  for  pas¬ 
tors  and  66.1  for  members.  Those  that  are  clerical  and 
priestly  (he  is  ordained,  he  represents  the  congregatio 
before  God)  total  30.6%  for  pastors  and  20.5%  for  mem¬ 
bers.  Of  those  respondents  who  give  more  weight  to  the 
functional/professional  distinctions,  pastors  emphasize 
financial  support  while  members  emphasize  special 
training  and  Bible  knowledge.  Of  those  respondents  who 
point  to  the  clerical/priestly  distinctions,  pastors 
emphasize  the  rite  of  ordination  while  members  empha¬ 
size  representation  of  the  people  before  God.  The 
thirteen  write-in  responses  were  about  equally  divided 
between  the  functional/professional  and  the  clerical/ 
priestly,  but  added  a  third  type  of  attitude:  personal/ 
relational : 

FUNCTIONAL/PROFESSIONAL 

"Only  because  o£  his  Bible.  messages" 

"Tempo  taty  membet  o £  the,  community" 

"family  toots  ate  not  In  the  community" 

"Because  ofi  leade/uhlp  abilities" 

"By  vlttue  ofa  eldetshlp" 

"By  choice  o£  the  congtegatlon" 
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CLERICAL/PRIESTLY 

"He  meeker  the  ehujieh  family  complete" 

I'1  "He '4  the  peutosi " 

"Werve  all  Been  accultu/iated  to  think  that  the, 
ponton  kt>  Indelibly  dt^oAent" 

"Mo^e  dx  expected  ofi  him  and  hu>  family" 

PERSONAL/RELATIONAL 

"He  &et*  himAel^  apant " 

"He  doe4  noY:  4eejn  £0  to  be  clo&e  £0 
mejn6eA4" 

"HY4  uxeiv*  aA.e  moAe  conservative  than  the 
congregation's" 

"He  a44ajne6  more  responsibility  and  control 
than  necessary" 

In  a  Conference  in  which  one-half  of  the  congrega¬ 
tions  have  less  than  138  members,  their  ability 
financially  to  support  a  full  time  professional  pastor 
is  questionable,  and  alternative  forms  of  pastoral 
leadership  (e.g.,  ntentmaking  pastors”  on  partial  or 
full  self-support)  are  important  agenda  for  the  church. 
Churches  wanting  full  time  pastors  for  less  than  full¬ 
time  support  can  obtain  them  if  the  pastor's  spouse  is 
willing  to  seek  gainful  employment.  This  is  the  case 
for  53%  of  the  spouses.  To  help  to  gauge  the  realism 
of  the  current  pastoral  support  pattern,  we  asked  the 
respondents  how  important  it  was  in  their  opinion  that 
the  pastor  of  that  church  be  one  full-time  salary 
rather  than  earning  all  or  part  of  his/her  income 
through  other  employment.  We  see  in  Table  22  that  both 


Table  22.  The  Relative  Important  o^  Full-Time  Salary 

lo/l  tkz  Patton  PASTORS  MEMBERS 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Very  important 

15 

39.5 

41 

34.4 

Important 

17 

44.7 

56 

47.0 

Of  little  importance 

5 

13.2 

14 

11.8 

Quite  unimportant 

1 

2.6 

8 

6.7 

TOTALS 

38 

100.0 

119 

99.9 

8.4 


pastors  and  members  came  down  heavily  on  the  side  of 
full-time  support  with  less  than  20%  claiming  that  full 
support  is  of  little  or  no  importance.  There  is  real¬ 
ism  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  Some  pastors 
simply  do  not  have  a  tentmaking  skill  or  trade.  Those 
who  do  may  be  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  divide  one’s 
time  between  church  work  and  secular  employment.  This 
was,  of  course,  the  traditional  matter  of  ministry  in 
our  history  for  over  300  years;  but  the  declining 
quality  of  that  ministry  was  a  factor  in  the  change  to 
the  professional  ministry.  Moreover,  this  is  the  way 
the  laity  in  secular  employment  have  to  perform  their 
ministries  in  any  case;  and  it  is  the  sense  of  lacking 
competency  for  those  ministries  that  keep  some  from 
fulfilling  their  responsibilities  for  a  shared  ministry 
between  pastor  and  people.  Thus,  the  dilemma  is  still 
present . 

Seminary  training  is  another  criterion  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  ministry,  and  we  note  in  Table  23  that  all 


Tabic  23.  How  Verifiable  Tr  It  that  CVC  Parto/ir  Have 


Smlvuviy  Training? 

PASTORS 

MEMBERS 

No. 

% 

No . 

% 

Very  desirable 

28 

73.7 

64 

53.8 

Desirable 

10 

26.3 

55 

46.2 

Undesirable 

0 

0 

Very  undesirable 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

38 

100.0 

119 

100.0 

of  our  pastors  and  members  feel  that  it  is  ’’important” 
if  not  "very  important.”  The  pastors  are  more  emphatic 
about  this  than  the  members. 

When  we  asked  whether  this  training  should  be  at 
the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  only  five 
members  and  one  pastor  felt  that  this  was  not  desirable 
(see  Table  24) . 

Finally,  the  attitude  toward  the  ordination  of 


Table  24.  Should  Tkl*  Training  Be  at  A  MBS? 


PASTORS  MEMBERS 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Very  desirable 

18 

47.4 

32 

27.4 

Desirable 

19 

50.0 

80 

68.4 

Undesirable 

1 

2.6 

4 

3.4 

Very  undesirable 

0 

1 

.9 

TOTALS 

38 

100.0 

117 

100.1 

of  women  to  the  professional  ministry  in  local  congre¬ 
gations  was  probed.  As  shown  in  Table  25,  the  great 


Table  25.  Should  Women  Be  Ordained  to  the  Vro^oj^*  tonal 
Ministry  tn  Local  Congregation*? 


PASTORS 

MEMBERS 

No.  % 

No.  % 

Yes 

30 

81.1 

81 

66 . 9 

No 

5 

13.5 

17 

14.0 

Uncertain 

2 

5.4 

23 

19.0 

TOTALS 

37 

100.0 

121 

99.9 

majority  (81.1%)  of  the  pastors  and  two-thirds  of  the 
members  favor  a  policy  of  ordaining  women  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  ministry  in  local  congregations,  including 
we  would  have  to  assume  the  role  of  pastor.  We  note, 
however,  that  a  minority  of  our  respondents  (14%)  are 
negative  to  this,  and  nearly  one  out  of  five  of  our 
members  are  still  uncertain.  The  issue  certainly  needs 
further  clarification  in  the  Conference. 


C.  Role  Expectations  of  the  Pastor 

In  section  A,  above,  we  already  reported  one  open- 
ended  probe  about  the  role  expectations  of  the  pastor 
in  relation  to  achieving  certain  future  goals  (see 
Table  12,  page  70).  When  phrased  in  that  very  practi¬ 
cal  and  functional  way,  respondents  were  able  to  view 
the  pastor’s  role  in  a  delimited  sense  in  relation  to 


the  fulfilment  of  specific  goals.  However,  one  of  the 
recurrent  criticisms  of  congregations  is  that  members 
generally  expect  the  pastor  to  be  or  do  too  many  things 
that  are  unrelated  to  goals  and  programs  in  which  they 
themselves  are  participants.  In  the  present  section  C, 
we  will  report  and  interpret  a  more  comprehensive, 
objective  survey  of  the  whole  range  of  pastoral  role 
expectations , 

For  this  purpose  we  adapted  a  comprehensive  list  of 
"competencies”  which  a  large  number  of  Protestant  de¬ 
nominations  and  seminaries  have  identified  in  persons 
deemed  ready  to  serve  in  the  professional  ministry  of 
their  churches.  These  competencies  became  the  criteria 
for  the  development  of  "readiness  for  ministry"  evalua¬ 
tion  instruments  currently  being  used  by  many  seminar¬ 
ies.  In  an  early  stage  of  developing  these  instruments 
some  850  specific  expectations  were  compiled.  In  a 
pretest  of  these  items  with  about  a  thousand  pastors 
and  a  thousand  lay  members,  this  list  was  reduced  to 
444  items.  In  a  second  pretest,  this  list  was  further 
reduced  to  64  "core  clusters"  of  competencies.  These 
were  ranked  along  a  scale  from  "absolutely  essential" 
to  "de  trimental"  or  "disqualifying"  for  a  minister. 
From  a  factor  analysis,  the  nine  most  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  that  people  look  for  in  their  pastors  were 
inferred  as  follows: 

7.  SeAvice  without  AegaAd  &  oa  acclaim . 

2 .  Personal  integrity., 

3.  Christian  example. 

4.  Responsible  functioning . 

5.  Community  bualding. 

6 .  PeA ceptive  counseling . 

7.  Intelligence  as  demonstrated  in  communication. 

8.  Calmness  undc/i  pressure. 

9.  Acknowledgement  of  personal  limitations . 

The  factors  considered  most  detrimental  or  disqualify¬ 
ing  were: 

7.  A  self-serving  ministry. 
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2.  Selfi -Indulgent  on  Illicit  behavlon. 

3 ,  Emotional  Immatunlty . 

With  regard  to  the  ’’qualifying”  as  opposed  to  the 
'’disqualifying”  characteristics,  the  researchers  iden¬ 
tified  seven  categories  of  pastoral  expectations: 

1 .  Minin  tnlen  to  the  nellgloun  community  [i.e., 

the  congregation] . 

2.  M Inlntnlen  to  the  [secular]  community  and  i vo/tfd. 

3.  Mlnlntnlen  to  pennonn  unden  ntnenn. 

4.  The  mlwinten  an  theologian  and  thlnken . 

5.  The  mini!* ten' &  pennonal  commitment  o{,  fialth.. 

6.  The  mlnlnten  an  a  pennon. 

7.  The  mini!) ten  an  a  leaden . 

The  researchers  had  to  read  the  questionnaire  re¬ 
sponses  of  pastors  and  members  against  the  background 
of  a  crisis  in  Protestant  churches  in  the  mid-60s, 
when  the  attitudes  of  two  groups  of  respondents  on  the 
goals  of  the  church  were  increasingly  divergent, 

Clengy  wene  then  ofiten  chanactenlzed  a*  unlng 
the  mlnlntny  an  a  vehicle  & on  nhanp  challenge 
and  deep  nefionm  o&  the  ntnuctune^  ofa  society. 

Laity  wene  ofiten  chanactenlzed  an  neanchlng  fion 
pennonal  comment  and  annunance,  an  naming  that 
chuncheA  wene  the  pnotectonn  ofi  all  that  In  bent 
In  noclety.  Eejan  and  nenentment  gnew  an  nome 
avant  garde  clengy  appeaned  to  be  dentnoylng 
tnadltlonal  belle^n  and  pnactlcen  and  unlng  the 
nen ounce*  ofi  the  chiinch  to  battle  "the  entabllnh- 
ment.” . .  .When  dencnlblng  llfie,  laity  tend  mone 
commonly  to  nee  theln  nolen  an  npectatonn  and 
necelvenn  o ^  nenvlceA  within  the  nellgloun  com¬ 
munity,  while  the  clengy  mone  chanactenln tlcally 
pencelve  lay  pennovm  an  thone  who  nhould  nhane 
a  mlnlntny  with  one  anothen . 77 

The  researchers  were  aware  that  "denominational 
families”  vary  in  their  concepts  of  ministry  and  expec¬ 
tations  of  pastors.  They  found  significant  differences 
between  seventeen  clusters  of  churches.  The  Mennonites 
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fell  into  the  ’’Free  Church”  cluster  that  included  the 
Brethren  Church  (Ashland) ,  the  Church  of  the  Brethren * 
Friends  United  Meeting,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  and  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church.  No  doubt,  more 
detailed  data  would  have  revealed  differences  within 
each  of  these  ’’free  church”  bodies,  corresponding  to 
the  whole  range  of  attitudes  in  the  North  American 
churches,  but  they  had  to  work  with  averages. 


What  follows  in  the  present  study  does  not  approach 
the  comprehensiveness  and  sophistication  of  the  ’’readi¬ 
ness  for  ministry”  research,  but  reflects  some  of  the 
main  criteria  developed  from  this  larger  study.  We 
simply  listed  68  pastoral  functions,  qualifications, 
and  traits  adapted  from  the  ’’readiness  for  ministry” 
documents.  Then  we  asked  our  respondents  (pastors  and 
members) ,  ”How  important  is  it  to  you  that  you  as  pastor 
or  the  person  who  serves  as  your  pastor  possess  (es)  a 
given  trait  or  qualification  or  fulfil (s)  a  given  pastor 
function?”  For  each  trait  listed,  the  choices  were 
’’absolutely  essential,”  ’’very  important,”  "somewhat 
important,”  and  "not  important.”  By  scoring  these 
responses  4,  3,  2,  and  1,  respectively,  we  could  com¬ 
pute  an  average  (mean)  score  for  each  item  for  pastors/ 
members.  The  scores  are  listed  in  Table  26  in  the  rank 
order  by  the  pastors. 


Table.  26.  Role.  Expe.cXcuU.on6  ofi  the.  PaAtosi  06  Gauge.d  by 

Va6  to  ka  and  M  embeX6 


PASTORS 


MEMBERS 


Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Believing  that  God  is  at  work  in 
the  local  congregation 

1 

3.85 

4.5 

3.63 

Having  a  genuine  love  for  people 

2 

3.82 

1 

3.78 

Maintains  confidentiality 

3 

3.79 

2 

3.75 

Having  the  gift  of  faith,  the 

sense  of  being  personally  enabled 

by  God  for  the  ministry 

4 

3.76 

3 

3.70 

Cultivating  own  home  $  family  life 

5.5 

3.74 

12 

3.44 

Preaching  the  Bible,  grounding 

members  in  the  Biblical  faith 

5.5 

3.74 

7.5 

3.53 

Ability  to  listen  to  persons 

7.5 

3.64 

10 

3.50 

89 


Acknowledges  own  humanity  and 
limitations,  accepts  counsel 
Applying  the  Bible  to  present 
life  situations 
Having  the  assurance  of  God’s 
personal  call  to  be  a  pastor 
Having  tolerance  and  acceptance 
of  diversity 

Serving  as  an  example  of  high 
moral  and  ethical  character 
Teaching  the  Christian  faith 
to  others 

Maintaining  a  personal  disci¬ 
pline  of  prayer 
Having  the  ability  to  share 
leadership  and  to  work 
flexibly  with  others 
Open  to  periodic  evaluation,  re¬ 
view  of  strengths  $  weaknesses 
Discerning  God’s  Word  $  purpose 
in  history 

Providing  helpful  pastoral  care 
Teaching  faith  to  adults,  inter¬ 
preting  Christian  discipleship 
Peace  witness,  conscientious 
objection  to  war 

Fostering  a  sense  of  fellowship  § 
cooperation  in  the  congregation 
Evangelistic  witness,  inviting 
persons  to  become  Christians 
Mission-minded,  concern  for 
world  mission 

Understanding  moral  and  ethical 
issues 

Inspiring  others  with  hope, 
enthusiasm,  and  optimism 
Identification  with  Mennonite 
history  and  heritage 
Speaking  prophetically  for  God 
in  congregation  $  community 


PASTORS 

MEMBERS 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

7.5 

3.64 

19 

3.21 

9 

3.56 

11 

3.47 

10.5 

3.49 

9 

3.51 

10.5 

3.49 

17 

3.25 

12 

3.46 

6 

3.57 

13 

3.44 

7.5 

3.53 

14 

3.38 

4.5 

3.63 

15.5 

3.36 

15 

3.28 

15.5 

3.36 

30.5 

3.06 

17 

3.33 

32 

3.02 

18 

3.26 

16 

3.26 

19.5 

3.23 

18 

3.22 

19.5 

3.23 

7.5 

2.91 

21 

3.20 

13 

3.34 

22.5 

3.15 

27 

3.08 

22.5 

3.15 

35 

2.96 

24.5 

3.13 

22.5 

3.16 

24.5 

3.13 

20 

3.20 

26  . 

3.10 

44 

2.76 

28.5 

3.08 

43 

2.87 
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PASTORS  MEMBERS 


Counseling  persons  about  their 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

spiritual  life 

Understands  rural  (or  urban) 

28.5 

3.08 

14 

3,31 

church  and  community 

Teaching  catechism,  preparing 

28.5 

3.08 

43 

2.78 

persons  for  church  membership 

28.5 

3.08 

24.5 

3.12 

Ability  to  lead  people 

31.5 

3,05 

21 

3,17 

Preaching  an  effective  sermon 
Taking  time  out  for  continuing 

31.5 

3.05 

22.5 

3,16 

education  opportunities 

33 

3.02 

50 

2.72 

Use  of  regular  time  for  study 
Spiritual  revival  §  renewal 

34 

3.00 

46 

2.75 

of  members 

Ability  to  maintain  harmony  §  re- 

35 

2.97 

37.5 

2.91 

solve  conflict  among  members 
Relating  well  with  adults,  able 

36 

2.95 

24.5 

3,12 

to  set  limits  when  necessary 

39 

2.92 

34 

2.98 

A  transcendent  sense  of  humor 
Making  pastoral  calls,  visiting 

39 

2.92 

52 

2.69 

regularly  in  homes  of  members 
Counseling  persons  facing  big 

39 

2.92 

46 

2,75 

decisions  $  troubled  persons 
Cooperating  with  Conference  goals 

39 

2 , 92 

26 

3.10 

participating  in  Conf.  work 

39 

2.92 

46 

2.75 

Conducting  weddings  $  funerals 

43 

2.90 

39 

2.89 

Leading  an  inspiring  worship 
Professional  self-identity 

43 

2.90 

28.5 

3.07 

as  pastor 

Keeping  office  hours  and  being 

43 

2.90 

36 

2.94 

available  to  members 

Disciplined  in  ordering  his/her 

45 

2.87 

48 

2.74 

work  week 

Working  helpfully  with  church 
committees,  supplying  ideas 

46 

2.82 

49 

2.73 

for  programs  and  projects 
Relating  well  with  youth,  able 

47 

2.79 

41 

2.80 

to  command  their  respect 

Serving  others  without  regard  for 

48 

2.77 

30,5 

3.06 

recognition  or  personal  comfort 

49 

2.74 

42 

2.79 

PASTORS  MEMBERS 


Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Admins tering  communion  §  baptism 
Recruiting  workers  and 

50 

2.72 

33 

3.00 

delegating  tasks 

Planning  §  organizing  programs, 
mapping  out  objectives  $ 

51 

2.69 

58 

2.46 

overall  church  strategy 

Training  §  supervising  workers. 

53 

2.67 

51 

2.70 

holding  them  accountable 
Ecumenical  witness,  working  with 

53 

2.67 

63 

2.21 

other  churches  and  pastors 
Offering  pastoral  prayers  on 

53 

2.67 

63 

2.21 

behalf  of  the  congregation 
Reconciling  conflict  between 

55.5 

2.64 

28.5 

3.0.7 

persons  §  groups  in  community 
Administering  $  coordinating 

55.5 

2.64 

57 

2.52 

programs 

Concern  for  the  oppressed. 

58 

2.50 

59.5 

2.40 

champion  of  unpopular  causes 
Visiting  unchurched  persons. 

58 

2.50 

62 

2.32 

concern  for  numerical  growth 
Relating  well  with  children,  able 

58 

2.50 

54 

2.61 

to  discipline  when  necessary 
Teaching  the  faith  to  children. 

60 

2.49 

53 

2.68 

visiting  their  S.S,  classes 
Encouraging  §  stimulating  a 

61 

2.47 

56 

2.53 

singing  congregation 

Artistic  $  aesthetic  gifts. 

62 

2.44 

61 

2.38 

use  of  art/beauty  in  worship 
Service  to  the  community,  support 

63 

2.38 

64 

2.15 

of  community  causes 

Ability  to  use  drama  §  story- 

64 

2.30 

59.5 

2.40 

telling  in  worship 

Overseeing  church  office,  bulle- 

65 

2.28 

66 

2.03 

tins,  records,  correspondence 
Speaking  engagements  with  civic 

66 

2.05 

65 

2.09 

groups 

Raising  §  allocating  funds. 

67 

1.97 

67 

1.88 

caring  for  facilities/equipment 

68 

1.38 

68 

1.51 
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We  can  make  a  number  of  observations  about  these 
rank  orderings  of  pastoral  expectations.  Notice,  first, 
that  all  but  two  fall  into  the  scale  from  "somewhat 
important”  (score  of  2)  to  ’’absolutely  essential” 

(score  of  4)'  .  The  only  two  that  were  evaluated  by  both 
pastors  and  members  as  relatively  unimportant  were 
’’raising  and  allocating  funds”  and  ’’speaking  engage^ 
ments  with  civic  groups."  The  ’’not  important”  response 
was  checked  less  than  5%  of  the  time  by  members  and 
less  than  3%  by  pastors.  The  expectations  are  exten¬ 
sive  and  more  so  for  pastors  than  for  members! 

We  discern,  secondly,  that  the  correlation  between 
the  evaluations  of  pastors  and  members  is  very  high. 78 
The  correlation,  however,  is  less  than  unity;  and  the 
larger  differences  deserve  to  be  highlighted.  The  main 
items  which  pastors  evaluated  more  highly  than  members 
were 

MEAN  SCORE  DIFFERENCE 


Training  $  supervising  workers  .46 
Acknowledges  own  humanity  .43 
Identification  with  Mennonite  heritage  .34 
Peace  witness  .32 
Discerning  God’s  Word  $  purpose  in  history'  .31 
Cultivating  own  home  and  family  life  .30. 
Open  to  periodic  evaluation  .30 
Taking  time  out  for  continuing  education  .30 
Understanding  rural/urban  church  $  comm.  .30 


and  the  main  items  which  members  evaluated  more  highly 
were 

Offering  pastoral  prayers  for  the  cong’n.  .43 
Relating  well  with  youth  .29 

Administering  communion  and  baptism  .28 

It  is  apparent  that  members  tend  to  emphasize  the 
priestly  functions  more  than  pastors,  while  the  latter 
tend  to  emphasize  the  more  prophetic  elements  (peace 
witness,  discerning  God’s  purpose  in  history,  and 
identification  with  the  Mennonite  heritage)  and  the 


more  personal/vocational  elements  (acknowledging  own 

humanity,  periodic  performance  evaluation,  cultivating 
own  family  life,  and  continuing  professional  education). 
Moreover,  if  the  emphasis  on  ’’training  and  supervising 
workers”  is  an  index  of  the  pastor-people  partnership, 
then  pastors  are  more  interested  in  the  shared  ministry 
than  members . 79  it  seems  that  members  become  more 
aware  of  these  facilitating  roles  of  the  pastor  when 
they  participate  in  goal-setting  and  are  compelled  in 
that  process  to  reflect  on  the  pastor’s  role  in  achiev¬ 
ing  specific  congregational  goals  (compare  Table  12 
with  Table  17) . 

I  We  can  observe,  thirdly,  that  overall,  respondents 
evaluated  the  personal/vocational  elements  (faith,  love, 
maintaining  confidentiality,  cultivating  home  life, 
ability  to  listen,  assurance  of  call,  tolerance  of 
diversity,  servant  stance,  prayer)  more  highly  than  the 
functional  performance  elements  (making  pastoral  calls, 
counseling  persons,  conducting  weddings  and  funerals, 
leading  worship,  administering  communion  and  baptism, 
administering  programs,  and  teaching  children) .  The 
main  exceptions  to  this  were  preaching  the  Bible, 
applying  the  Bible  to  present  life  situations,  teaching 
the  Christian  faith  to  others,  and  providing  pastoral 
care. 


Our  leaders  in  Christian  education  will  wonder  why 
several  items  were  rated  so  low  in  the  list  of  pastoral 
expectations,  i.e.,  relating  well  with  children,  teach¬ 
ing  the  faith  to  children,  the  use  of  art  in  worship, 
and  the  use  of  drama  and  storytelling  in  worship.  Per¬ 
haps  the  congregation  is  grateful  when  the  pastor  can 
do  these  things  well  but  is  more  aware  of  the  gifts  and 
contributions  of  the  laity  in  these  areas. 

It  seems  also  that  the  more  traditional  roles  of 
leading  worship,  administering  communion,  conducting 
weddings  and  funerals,  etc.,  are  taken  for  granted  in 
the  duties  of  pastors  and  are  therefore  not  singled  out 
for  emphasis  in  our  probes  but  were  placed  in  the  modal 
range  of  expectancies. 
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D.  Matching  Pastors  and  Congregations 

We  asked  the  pastors  which  of  the  68  pastoral 
functions  or  traits  most  represented  their  own  quali¬ 
fications  for  ministry  and  which  least.  Their  replies 
are  summarized  in  Table  27.  When  compared  with  the 
mean  scores  of  the  members’  expectations  (absolutely 
essential  =  4,  very  important  =  3,  somewhat  important  - 
2,  and  not  important  =  1),  we  discover  that  the  pastors 
felt  most  qualified  in  those  functions/traits  most 
valued  by  the  members;  and  they  felt  least  qualified  in 
those  functions/traits  least  valued  by  the  members. 

This  high  correlation  of  the  pastors’  gifts  and  the 
members'  expectations  augurs  well  for  the  persons 
presently  serving  as  pastors.  However,  there  are  two 
expectations  rated  fairly  high  by  members  but  low  in 
the  pastors’  self-evaluations:  a  personal  discipline 
of  prayer  and  evangelistic  witness.  These  are  two 
areas,  for  starters,  in  which  a  more  intentional  pastor- 
people  partnership  might  be  explored,  using  such 
excellent  resources  as 

Richard  Foster,  Celebration  of  Discipline:  The  Path 
to  Spiritual  Growth  (Harper  $  Row,  1978} . 

Win  Arn  and  Charles  Arn,  The  Master's  Plan  for 
Making  Disciples :  Row  Every  Christian  Can  Be  An 
Effective  Witness  Through  An  Enabling  Church 
(Church  Growth  Press,  1982). 

A  closer  examination  of  the  eight  qualifications 
which  pastors  ranked  highest  in  their  own  gift  assess¬ 
ment  lends  further  cause  for  encouragement.  In 
connection  with  Table  26,  above,  we  pointed  out  that 
the  members  tended  to  rate  the  personal-vocational 
elements  (e.g.,  assurance  that  God  is  at  work  in  the 
congregation,  that  He  is  enabling  the  pastor  for  minis¬ 
try,  the  assurance  of  a  personal  call  from  God,  the 
ability  to  listen,  inspiring  others  with  hope)  more 
highly  than  the  functional  elements  (manner  of  leading 
worship,  making  pastoral  calls,  conducting  weddings  and 
funerals,  administering  programs,  etc.);  and  it  is 
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Table  27.  Function*  jTsialtA  In  Which  VaAtosu  Fed  Mo  At 
and  Lm*t  Quailed  MEMBERS ' 

NUMBER  MEAN 
OF  SCORE 

PASTORS  EXPECTA- 

MOST  QUALIFIED  TIONS 


Believing  that  God  is  at  work  in 

the  local  congregation  12  3.63 

Having  the  gift  of  faith,  the  sense 

of  being  enabled  by  God  10  3.70 

Preaching  the  Bible,  grounding  members 

in  the  Biblical  faith  10  3.53 

Having  the  assurance  of  God’s  personal 

call  to  be  a  pastor  8  3.51 

Having  the  ability  to  share  leadership 

and  work  flexibly  with  others  8  3.28 

The  ability  to  listen  to  persons  7  3.50 

Inspiring  others  with  hope,  enthusiasm, 

and  optimism  6  3.20 

Preaching  an  effective  sermon  6  3 . 16 

AVERAGE  MEAN  SCORE  ^44 

LEAST  QUALIFIED 

Raising  and  allocating  funds,  caring 

for  facilities  16  1.51 

Overseeing  church  office  activities, 

bulletins,  records,  correspondence  13  2.09 

Able  to  use  drama  and  storytelling 

in  worship  9  2.03 

Visiting  unchurched  persons,  concern 

for  numerical  growth  9  2.61 

Maintaining  a  personal  discipline  of 

prayer  7  3.63 

Administering  $  coordinating  programs  6  2.40 

Evangelistic  witness,  inviting  persons 

to  become  Christians  6  3.08 

Artistic  $  aesthetic  gifts,  appreciation 

for  art  $  beauty  in  worship  6  2.15 

Planning  £  organizing  programs,  mapping 

out  objectives  $  overall  strategy  6  2.70 

AVERAGE  MEAN  SCORE  2.47 
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precisely  these  more  personal  qualifications  about 
which  pastors  feel  most  secure.  The  functional  element 
ranked  highest  by  members  (preaching  the  Bible]  is  also 
a  qualification  our  pastors  feel  they  possess.  But 
perhaps  most  significant  is  the  good  fit  between  the 
members1  expectations  and  the  pastors1  gifts  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  sharing  of  leadership  and  the  ability  to 
work  flexibly  with  other  members. 

Perhaps  what  keeps  some  congregations  from  capital¬ 
izing  on  this  existing  ’’goodness  of  fit”  is  their 
failure  to  accept  the  reality  that  their  pastors  cannot 
be  ’’jacks  of  all  trades”'  and  that  pastor  and  people  can 
negotiate  a  better  partnership  if  they  would  stand  back 
together  and  reexamine  what  it  is  that  they  are  called 
by  God  to  do  together  and  who  should  do  what  on  the 
basis  of  a  total  congregational  discernment  of  gifts. 

We  asked  the  members  which  of  the  68  functions  or 
traits  most  and  least  represented  the  qualifications 
for  ministry  of  the  congregation  as^  a  whole.  Their 
answers  were  ordered  as  shown  in  Table  28.  None  of  the 
main  gifts  of  the  congregation  were  listed  by  pastors 
in  their  own  self-evaluation,  and  one  in  which  pastors 
felt  least  qualified  (raising  and  allocating  funds)  was 
listed  among  the  congregation’s  strengths.  Patently, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  a  pastor-people  partnership 
negotiated  on  the  basis  of  matching  strengths  with 
weaknesses  and  vice  versa . 

Before  examining  the  current  attitudes  of  respond¬ 
ents  regarding  the  criteria  for  calling  a  pastor,  we 
can  report  the  comparative  evaluations  of  the  ’’match” 
between  past  and  present  pastors  and  the  CDC  congrega¬ 
tions  in  which  they  served  or  are  serving.  The  findings 
are  summarized  in  Tables  29  and  30.  We  observe  that  on 
a  scale  from  one  to  five,  the  ’’match”  between  the  CDC 
congregations  and  a  total  of  255  past  and  present  pas¬ 
tors  evaluated  by  members  is  judged  as  generally  ’’good,” 
with  an  overall  mean  score  of  3.9.  In  their  own  self- 
evaluations,  the  present  pastors  generally  concurred. 
Although  none  of  the  pastors  checked  ’’mismatch”  or 
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Table.  28,  Function* /Tstalt*  In  Which  Hembe/u  Feel  HoAt 

and  LeoAt  Qualified  XTTTWT^  ^ 

^  u  NUMBER  OF 


MOST  QUALIFIED  MEMBERS 


Fostering  a  sense  of  fellowship  $  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  congregation  21 

Having  tolerance  and  acceptance  of  diversity  17 

Mission-minded,  concern  for  world  mission  16 

Raising  §  allocating  funds.,  caring  for  facili¬ 
ties  and  church -owned  equipment  16 

Having  a  genuine  love  for  people  14 

Service  to  the  community,  support  of 

community  causes  13 

LEAST  QUALIFIED 

Evangelistic  witness,  inviting  persons 

to  become  Christians  34 

Visiting  unchurched  persons,  concern  for 

numerical  growth  22 

Concern  for  the  oppressed,  champion  of 

unpopular  causes  10 

Peace  witness,  conscientious  objection  to  war  5 


Tabic 

29,  The  Hember*'  Evaluation* 

o£  the  Hatch 

between 

PaAtosi*  and  Congregation* 

PASTORS 

PERCENT 

SCALE 

DEFINITIONS 

EVALUATED  - 

1. 

Mismatch 

5 

2.0 

2. 

Poor  Match 

20 

7.8 

3. 

Fair  Match 

71 

27.8 

4. 

Good  Match 

108 

42.4 

5. 

Excellent  Match 

51 

20.0 

TOTALS 

255 

100.0 

Tabic 

30,  The  PaAtor*1  Evaluation* 

ok  the  Hatch  between 

Pa*  tor*  and  Congregation* 

1. 

Mismatch 

0 

0.0 

2. 

Poor  Match 

0 

0.0 

3. 

Fair  Match 

7 

18.4 

4. 

Good  Match 

26 

68.4 

5. 

Excellent  Match 

5 

13.2 

TOTALS 

38 

100.0 
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’’poor  match,”  their  overall  mean  score  was  a  comparable 
4.0. 

E.  The  Criteria  for  the  Call/Recall  of  Pastors 

We  asked  pastors  and  members  alike  the  question, 

"In  your  judgment,  are  the  68  qualif ications/functions/ 
traits  (listed  in  Table  26)  of  fairly  equal  importance 
in  the  total  ministry  of  the  church,  performed  by  pas¬ 
tor  and  congregation  together,  or  are  some  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  others?"  The  wording  of  this  question  is 
admittedly  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  we  think  the  quest¬ 
ion  is  important  nonetheless  for  reasons  that  will  be 
stated  below.  Why  did  a  significantly  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  pastors  (30.8%  in  Table  31)  than  members  (16.8%) 
choose  the  first  of  these  answers?  Perhaps  they  were 


Table,  31. .  The.  Relative.  Importance.  0{ J  the  68  Functions./ 
TrcutA  In  the  Total  M IvuAtry  ofi  the  C hunch,  Ver- 
h orrned  by  Raptor,  and  Congregation  Together 


PASTORS 

MEMBERS 

No.  % 

No.  % 

Fairly  equal  importance 

12  30.8 

18 

16.8 

Some  more  important  than 

others 

27  69.2 

89 

83.2 

TOTALS 

39 

100.0 

107 

100.0 

thinking,  "If  the  Lord  asks  his  people  to  do  multiple 
things  to  fulfil  his  ministry--preach  the  gospel,  heal 
the  sick,  free  the  oppressed,  teach  the  ways  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  love  all  people,  etc. --how  can  we 
prioritize  these  ministries?  Rather  than  to  say  that 
some  are  more  important  than  others,  we  will  discern 
all  of  the  gifts  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  given  to  the 
congregation  for  the  doing  of  all  these  things  he  has 
commanded  (Matt.  28:20).  And  in  relation  to  the  total 
work  of  the  body  of  Christ,  one  gift  is  as  needful  as 
another  (1  Cor.  12:14-26). 

Apparently,  many  pastors  and  members  affirm  this 
principle  of  interdependence  (see  Table  17)  but  need 
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better  handles  on  how  to  work  together  at  the  total 
task,  which  is  always  greater  than  the  qualifications 
of  the  participants.  Others  fall  back  on  expecting 
the  pastor  to  possess  most  of  these  traits  or  at  least 
to  embody  what  is  thought  to  be  most  essential  in  the 
Christian  ministry  (see  Table  18) .  We  can  observe 
these  two  predominant  attitudes  in  the  data  of  Table 
32.  When  asked  to  report  as  accurately  as  possible 


Tabic  32.  Cnitcnta  ^ok  Deciding  Which  o £  the  6S 
Quati^icatto m  to  Look  Von.  in  a  VaAton 

PASTORS  MEMBERS 
No .  %  No .  % 


Look  for  all  or  most  of  them 

Look  for  those  gifts  that  are 

2 

6.2 

5 

4.9 

lacking  in  the  congregation 

Look  for  those  gifts  that  are 
like  those  already  existing 

12 

37.5 

22 

21.6 

in  the  congregation 

Look  for  those  qualifications 
that  are  most  essential  for  any 

1 

3.1 

0 

0.0 

pastor  in  any  congregation 

13 

40.6 

69 

67.6 

Other 

4 

12.5 

6 

5.9 

TOTALS  32 

99. 

9 

102 

100.0 

how  the  respondent  and  his/her  congregation  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  decide  which  of  these  qualifications  to  look 
for  in  a  pastor,  the  majority  of  the  pastors  (78.1%) 
and  members  (89.2%)  checked  either  ’’look  for  those 
gifts  that  are  lacking  in  the  congregation  otherwise” 
or  ’’look  for  those  qualifications  that  are  most  essen¬ 
tial  for  any  pastor  in  any  congregation.” 


Moreover,  those  pastors  who  felt  that  the  68  func¬ 
tions  and  traits  were  of  "fairly  equal  importance” 
(Table  31,  above)  tended  (seven  times  out  of  nine)  to 
select  the  second  response  in  Table  32  (’’look  for 
those  gifts  that  are  lacking  otherwise”)  rather  than 
the  first  or  fourth.  Those  pastors  who  felt  that  som§„s 
of  the  68  functions  were  ’’more  important  than  others” 
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tended  (fifteen  times  out  of  twenty-two)  to  select  the 
fourth  response  ("look  for  those  qualifications  that 
are  most  essential  for  any  pastor  in  any  congregation”) 
rather  than  the  first  or  second.  This  correlation  is 
shown  in  Table  33.®^ 

Table,  33.  Relationship  betcozzn  Tables  31  and  32. 
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Therefore : 

PASTORS 

Traits  Some 
Are  Are 

Equal  More 
Impor-  Impor¬ 
tance  tant 

MEMBERS 

Traits  Some 
Are  Are 

Equal  More 
Impor-  Impor 
tance  tant 

’’Look  for  all  or  most 
of  them” 

1 

1 

0 

5 

’’Look  for  those  gifts 
that  are  lacking  in  the 
congregation  otherwise” 

7 

6 

3 

17 

’’Look  for  those  qualifi¬ 
cations  that  are  most 
essential  for  any  pastor 
in  any  congregation” 

1 

15 

14 

53 

TOTALS 

9 

22 

17 

75 

Admittedly,  the  hypothesis  of  a  causal  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  variables  is  not  confirmed  by  our 
data  in  that  the  correlation  does  not  hold  for  members. 
Although  53  out  of  75  members  who  said,  ”some  traits 
are  more  important  than  others”  concluded  therefore*^ 
”to  look  for  those  qualifications  that  are  most 
essential,”  we  cannot  account  on  the  basis  of  our 
hypothesis  for  the  five  who  said,  ”look  for  all  or 
most  of  them”  or  for  the  fourteen  who  said,  ”the 
traits  are  of  equal  importance,”  therefore  ’’look  for 
the  most  essential  qualifications.”  Either  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  not  as  able  as  the  pastors  to  grasp  the  fine 
points  of  distinction  intended  by  them,  or  they  de¬ 
liberately  rejected  the  causal  logic. 
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Tabte.  34.  ConJidUuLLon  Tables  17 

and  3 1 . 

"All  members  are  ministers' 

" :  AGREE 

DISAGREE 

THE  68  FUNCTIONS 

OF  MINISTRY  ARE: 

Of  fairly  equal  importance 

25 

2 

Some  more  important  than  others 

72 

26 

2 

97 

28 

X  =  2.74,  df.  =  1,  P  <  .05 

TabLo,  35.  CoWizlatZon  o TabZeA  17 

and  31. 

A  PASTOR  SHOULD  BE  CHOSEN: 

By  matching  his/her  strengths 

with  congregation’s  deficiencies 

28 

3 

By  looking  for  qualifications  most 
essential  for  any  pastor 

53 

18 

2 

81 

21 

X  =  2.74,  df  =  1,  P  <  .05 

Further  evidence  that  some  kind  of  systematic  re¬ 
lationship  might  be  at  work  here  is  found  in  Tables 
34  and  35,  above.  Here  the  independent  variable  is  the 
attitude  toward  the  concept  of  the  shared  ministry  of 
all  believers.  We  observe  a  tendency  for  persons  who 
reject  the  concept  of  the  shared  ministry  to  say,  "Some 
gifts  are  more  important  than  others"  and  "Let’s  look 
for  qualifications  most  essential  for  any  pastor." 

F,  The  Procedures  for  the  Call  of  Pastors 

A  thorough  study  of  the  past  cral  selection  and 
review  procedures  would  need  to  distinguish  between 
three  types  of  call-recall:  (1)  the  call  of  a  certain 
person  as  a  new  pastor;  (2)  the  renewal  of  the  call  of 
an  incumbent  pastor  following  a  first  term,  and  (3) 
the  renewal  of  the  call  after  multiple  terms.  On  rare 
occasions,  there  might  be  overlap  between  types  1  and 
2  or  3,  as  when  a  former  pastor  is  called  to  return  as 
pastor.  Moreover,  in  each  of  these  types,  a  congrega¬ 
tion  can  make  either  an  affirmative  or  a  negative 
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decision.  The  term  "recall”  can  refer  both  to  the 
renewal  of  a  contract  or  to  its  annulment  or  termina¬ 
tion. 

We  tried  to  gauge  the  occurrences  of  these  types 
of  process  by  a  general  question  to  our  congregational 
representatives.  Inasmuch  as  121  members  represent  39 
congregations  in  a  non-scientific  sample,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  in  Table  36  is  only  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
occurrences  of  each  type  in  relation  to  each  other. 

The  table  reads:  97  of  our  member  respondents  (80.2%) 
have  experienced  the  type  1  decision,  etc.  Obviously, 


Table,  36.  TypeA  ofi  Congregational  Veolslon  Exper- 
l eneed  by  121  M embers  In  39  Congregations . 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Decision  to  call  a  certain 
person  as  a  new  pastor 
Decision  not  to  call  a  certain 
person  as  a  new  pastor 
Decision  to  renew  the  call  of  the 
pastor  after  the  first  term 
Decision  not  to  renew  the  call  of 
the  pastor  after  the  first  term 
Decision  to  renew  the  call  of  the 
pastor  after  multiple  terms 
Decision  not  to  renew  the  call  of 
the  pastor  after  multiple  terms 


Number  of 
Members 
Exper¬ 
iencing 

Percent 
Per  121 
Members 

97 

80.2 

27 

22.3 

84 

69.4 

13 

10.7 

73 

60.3 

14 

11.6 

the  affirmative-type  decisions  are  experienced  more 
often  than  the  negative  decisions,  and  in  a  decreasing 
frequency  from  types  1-2  to  types  3-4  to  types  5-6. 

We  asked  the  same  question  of  the  pastors,  who 
have  had  a  bit  more  personal  experience  with  these 
types  of  call/recall,  except  for  the  experience  of 
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recall  after  multiple  terms  (see  Table  37). 


Table,  38.  TypeA  o ft  Congsizgdtilonal  V&alAxon  ExpeJt 

Trnazd  bu  39  VoAtotiA  u  t  ~ 

J  Number  of 

Pastors 


Exper¬ 

iencing 


Percent 
Per  39 
Pastors 


1.  Decision  to  call  him/her  as 


a  new  pastor 

2.  Deicision  not  to  call 
a  new  pastor 

3.  Decision  to  renew  the 
after  a  first  term 

4.  Decision  not  to  renew 
after  a  first  term 

5.  Decision  to  renew  the 
after  multiple  terms 

6.  Decision  not  to  renew 
after  multiple  terms 


him/her  as 

39 

100.0 

call 

9 

23.1 

the  call 

31 

79.5 

call 

5 

12.8 

the  call 

22 

56.4 

2 

5.1 

Then  we  asked  the  pastors  to  reflect  on  these  ex¬ 
periences  of  being  called  and  recalled.  We’ll  examine 
the  recall  experiences  in  the  next  section  of  this 
chapter,  and  focus  here  on  their  experiences  of  being 
called  to  a  church  as  a  new  pastor  with  particular 
reference  to  the  procedures  included  in  the  total 
process  of  discernment  and  decision.  We  note  in  Table 
38  that  referral  by  others  (procedures  8,  10,  11) 
occurs  more  often  than  direct  application  (procedure 
16);  and  of  the  sub-types  of  referral,  the  most  common 
is  the  official  placement  office  or  person,  followed 
in  order  by  the  district  conference  minister,  a  fellow 
pastor,  a  seminary  official,  and  a  friend  or  relative. 
Congregational  decision  by  vote  (procedure  1)  is  ex¬ 
perienced  7%  times  more  often  than  decision  by  consen¬ 
sus  without  vote.  All  of  the  pastors  (on  the  average) 
have  experienced  a  process  of  negotiating  financial 
support  and  pastoral  duties,  but  only  80%  of  the  pas- 
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Table,  38.  Mew  PaAtosial  Candidate :  Vl^aeAvmznt  Ptioce,- 
duAeA  ExpeAte,nce,d  by  39  Pa^tont 


Number  of 
Pastors 
Exper¬ 
iencing 


1.  Congregation  decided  by  vote  82 

2.  Visit  to  the  church  by  candidate  71 

3.  Interview  by  a  local  committee  69 

4.  Negotiation  of  financial  support  62 

5.  Trial  sermon  in  their  church  61 

6.  Meeting  with  their  congregation  59 

7.  Negotiation  of  pastoral  duties  44 

8.  Referred  by  placement  office/person  42 

9.  A  written  contract  32 

10.  Referred  by  district  conf.  minister  27 

11.  Referred  by  a  fellow  pastor  25 

12.  A  discernment  of  candidate 's  gifts  25 

13.  A  written  job  description  25 

14.  Members  came  to  candidate  for  an 

interview  23 

15.  Initiated  an  inquiry  about  position  20 

16.  Applied  for  the  position  15 

17.  Congregation  decided  by  consensus 

without  a  vote  11 

18.  A  discernment  of  gifts  in  cong’n.  10 

19.  Referred  by  a  seminary  official  8 

20.  Referred  by  a  friend  or  relative  7 

21.  Members  visited  church  candidate  was 

serving  5 


Exper¬ 

iences 

Per 

Pastor 

"XI 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.1 

1.1 

.8 

.7 
.  6 

.  6 

.6 

.  6 
.5 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 


tors  (on  the  average)  received  a  written  contract,  and 
only  60%  were  given  a  written  job  description  or  ex¬ 
perienced  a  discernment  of  his/her  particular  gifts. 
Moreover,  a  gift  discernment  for  the  pastor  occurred 
times  more  often  than  a  (corrolary)  gift  discern- 
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ment  in  the  total  congregation.  A  trial  sermon  oc¬ 
curred  twelve  times  more  often  than  a  visit  by  members 
to  the  church  where  the  candidate  was  serving. 

We  turn,  now,  to  an  evaluation  of  these  new  call 
procedures.  For  this  we  used  several  open-ended 
questions:  Which  of  the  above  procedures  have  worked 
fairly  well?  Which  have  not  worked  very  well?  And 
what  ideas  do  you  have  to  improve  the  process  of  call¬ 
ing  persons  to  a  new  pastoral  appointment? 

1.  In  reflection  on  which  of  the  above  procedures 
have  worked  fairly  well,  pastors  listed  most  often  in 
the  order  of  frequency  (a)  interview  by  a  search  com¬ 
mittee,  (b)  the  visit  to  their  church,  (c)  the  infor¬ 
mal  meeting  with  their  congregation,  (d)  negotiation 
of  financial  support,  (e)  referral  by  the  district 
conference  minister,  and  (f)  the  assistance  of  the 
GCMC  placement  office.  The  members  listed  (a)  the 
service  of  some  kind  of  a  search  committee,  sometimes 
the  church  council  or  board  of  deacons;  (b)  congrega¬ 
tional  decision  by  use  of  the  vote;  (c)  the  congrega¬ 
tional  interview  of  the  candidate;  (d)  individual  and 
corporate  prayer  for  the  Lord’s  leading;  and  (e)  the 
trial  sermon. 

i 

In  commenting  on  some  of  the  answers,  one  pastor 
wrote,  ’’The  negotiation  process  has  improved  over  the 
years,  and  the  last  experience  went  very  well.”  Ano¬ 
ther  wrote,  ”It  works  well  when  pastors  and  congrega¬ 
tions  are  in  close  consultation  with  the  district 
conference  minister  and  the  [GCMC]  Ministerial  Leader¬ 
ship  Services.”  Another  wrote,  ’’The  placement  person 
was  very  helpful.  Meeting  twice  and  discussing 
thoroughly  with  the  search  committee  was  helpful.” 
Another  wrote,  ’’They  actually  altered  the  job  descrip¬ 
tion  to  be  more  suitable  to  my  gifts.” 

The  comments  of  members  were  much  more  general , 
revealing  a  stereotyped  point  of  view  concerning  the 
whole  procedure.  One  member  wrote,  ”A  committee 
selects  candidates  to  speak  from  the  pulpit  and  be 
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interviewed  by  the  church  board  and  spiritual  council; 
and  then  it’s  brought  to  a  vote  at  a  congregational 
meeting.  It  has  always  worked  for  us."  Another  wrote, 
”A  pulpit  committee  is  appointed  to  work  with  the  Con¬ 
ference  minister  as  to  those  available,  their  qualifi¬ 
cations,  background,  etc.  After  a  trial  sermon  and 
a  chance  to  get  acquainted,  a  vote  is  taken  by  the 
congregation.  This  has  worked  because  the  congregation 
feels  they  have  had  a  part  in  it,  and  we  have  had  good 
results  as  a  whole”  Another  wrote,  ”Itrs  a  simple 
process.  The  Board  of  Deacons  makes  a  recommendation 
to  the  congregation,  which  votes  on  the  recommendation.” 
Another  wrote,  ”We  just  vote.”  Another  wrote,  ”Wefve 
always  done  it  that  way.”  Another  wrote,  ”When  Brother 
X  was  called,  prayer  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  With  Brother  Y.  it  was  probably  a  lack  of 
prayer.”  Another  member  explained,  ”We  have  been  bound 
by  a  constitutional  procedure  of  pulpit  committee  re¬ 
commendation,  than  the  vote.  It’s  the  only  method 
we’ve  ever  used.”  Another  wrote,  ’’This  question  is  not 
applicable  to  our  church,”  but  added  no  explanation  of 
why  it  was  not.  Another  respondent  wrote,  ”1  feel  I’m 
not  qualified  to  answer  this  question.”  The  researcher 
would  have  to  assume  that  if  members  selected  for  input 
by  the  pastors  cannot  articulate  their  rationale  and 
procedures  by  which  they  call  pastors,  the  majority  of 
members  could  not  answer  this  either. 

2.  Procedures  that  were  problematical  to  pastors, 
either  because  they  were  dysfunctional  or  nonfunctional 
were  (a)  the  preaching  of  a  trial  sermon,  (b)  the  use 
of  the  congregational  vote,  (c)  the  lack  of  a  written 
job  description,  (d)  the  lack  of  a  written  contract, 
and  (e)  the  lack  of  discernment  of  the  candidate's 
gifts  vis-a-vis  the  particular  needs  of  the  given 
congregation.  We  note  that  two  of  these  (the  trial 
sermon  and  the  vote)  were  listed  by  members  as  workable 
procedures  (see  previous  paragraph) . 

Concerning  the  trial  sermon,  one  pastor  wrote,  ”1 
don’t  think  a  trial  sermon  is  fair.  It  puts  too  much 
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pressure  on  everyone.”  Another  wrote,  nI  have  felt 
most  uncomfortable  with  the  one  trial  sermon  I  gave.” 
Another  wrote,  nAn  experience  I  had  some  years  ago  was 
to  be  a  candidate  for  a  new  pastorate.  I  made  the 
trip  for  a  trial  sermon,  and  they  voted  the  next  Sun¬ 
day;  but  they  decided  not  to  call  me.  That  was  not  a 
good  experience  for  me  nor  for  the  congregation.  The 
local  committee  had  not  done  its  work  well  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  pastoral  candidate  and  [explaining]  why  I 
could  have  given  leadership  to  the  congregation.,  The 
timing  was  bad  in  that  it  was  just  three  weeks  before 
a  very  well -liked  pastor  was  leaving,  and  people  were 
in  that  grief  process.  Votes  to  call  a  new  pastor 
should  not  be  taken  so  quickly, n  Concerning  the  use 
of  the  vote  another  pastor  wrote,  ’’The  trial  sermon  is 
open  to  question  when  that  is  too  prominent  in  the 
initial  vote.” 

On  other  procedures  a  pastor  wrote,  ”The  job  de¬ 
scription  lacked  clarity,  the  financial  negotiation 
lacked  long-range  planning,  and  there  was  no  written 
contract.”  Another  wrote,  ”The  financial  discussion 
was  not  very  businesslike.”  Another  listed  the  same 
three  procedures  under  good  experiences  and  bad, 
adding  the  comment,  ’’They  worked  in  some  places  but 
not  in  others,” 

3.  The  pastors  wrote  prolifically  about  their  ideas 
for  improving  the  process  of  calling  persons  to  a  new 
pastoral  charge.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  sug¬ 
gestion  had  to  do  with  a  more  thorough  and  careful 
discernment  process.  One  pastor  wrote,  ’’There  should 
be  a  much  longer  discernment  process,  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  again  what  is  the  personality  of  the  congregation, 
what  are  its  strengths,  etc.,  and  then  determine  where 
it  wants  to  go  and  what  kind  of  leadership  it  needs  to 
get  there.”  There  were  many  other  suggestions,  among 
which  some  of  the  most  representative  were  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

"It  vojtij  mpofitawt,  although  tzmlngly 
dt^lcult,  to  n&gottatt  n.ej>poyi6lbllttt&> , 
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including  a  close  look  at  the  pastor1 s  strengths 
and  weaknesses  In  notation  to  tl ze  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the,  congregation.  Perhaps  they 
are  s Imply  poorly  matched. 11 

nThe  Conference  minister  Is  a  key  person  In 
(7  ]  helping  the  congregation  In  an  assessment 
of  their  needs  and  gifts}  [2 )  seeking  to  provide 
names  In  accordance  with  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
a  congregation;  and  [3\  helping  the  pastor  to 
prepare  for  a  meeting  with  a  prospective  congre¬ 
gation 

11  Congregations  should  minimize  the  Importance 
of  the  vote.  Although  people  In  the  congrega- 
tlon  do  need  to  express  themselves  In  some  ways, 
this  should  be  through  dialogue  with  a  search 
committee.  The  evaluation  of  the  pastoral  candi¬ 
date  should  be  done  In  relation  to  an  evaluation 
of  the  church.  The  role  of  an  outside  person 
like  a  Conference  minister  Is  very  Important.11 

11 Before  a  vote  Is  taken,  let  the  people  divide 
Into  groups  to  discuss  their  situation  In  relation 
to  the  candidate.  Maybe  they  could  reach  consen¬ 
sus  without  a  vote  or  at  least  make  It  a  vote  of 
small  groups  rather  than  of  Individuals . 11 

II  Use  a  group  of  spiritual  leaders  [elders, 
deacons,  etc.)  to  suggest  the  choice  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  after  their  research.11 

II I  think  the  Seminary  and  ministerial  committees 
must  take  a  more  decisive  role  In  matching  pastors 
and  congregations  In  the  persons  first  assignment 
right  out  of  Seminary.11 

11 With  the  help  of  Conference  personnel,  try  to 
create  a  match  based,  on  tasks  to  be  done  rather 
than  on  whether  the  candidate  or  church  has  done 
a  good  job  of  Courting1  the  other.11 

uThe  search  committee  should  arrange  to  have 
the  pastor  and  his  wife  [and  perhaps  the  whole 
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Vamlly)  be  In  vahlous  homes  oveK  a  pehlod  oft  a 
week  ok  two,  meeting  people.  In  vahlous  way*, 
attending  council  meeting s,  youth  fiellowAklp, 
Sunday  school,  etc.” 

"A  seahch  committee  needs  to  have  mone  In^oh- 
motion  KegaKding  the  salahy  scales  and  guidelines 
o V  the  conVehence." 

"We  need  Bette/ 1  tools  to  enable  chuKches  to 
honestly  a  tote  what  th.eih  gut  deslKes  a/te  Voh  a 
peutoK .  The  V^dllaK  thing s  cute  always  listed 
but  the  deepeK  deslKes  cute  ofaten  not  even  ex- 
pKessed,  let  alone  Whitten  down." 

"ChuKches  should  question  the  candidate  moKe 
as  to  his  beliefs,  attitudes,  aims,  and.  goals, 
so  that  they  heally  know  what  they1  he  getting 
and  get  the  pehson  they  think  they1 he  getting . 

The  candidate  should  be  willing  to  put  In  whiting 
his  belters  on  majoh  docthlnes  and  his  attitudes , 
such  as  woKklng  with  otheh  chuKches,  community 
Involvement,  and  what  he  expects  oV  the  conghega- 
tlon.  Tn  Kesponse  the  chuKch  should  be  willing 
to  do  the  same .  This  would  eliminate  a  lot  oV 
hidden  agenda  which  become  the  gKounds  V0/i  c~on^ 
Vlict  lateh." 

"The  chuKch  should  consldeK  only  one  pastoKal 
candidate  at  a  time  until  they  eltheK  call  him 
ok  In^ohm  him  why  they  do  not  want  him  as  pas  to  K 
befiohe  they  ask  him  to  visit  thelK  chuKch.  When 
they  call  him,  It  should  be  a  call  V^om  God." 

The  congregational  representatives  were  not  nearly 
as  able  to  identify  or  articulate  the  procedures  that 
are  not  working  well.  Fifty-nine  out  of  121  member 
respondents  left  the  question  blank.  Others  preferred 
to  evaluate  the  recall  process  rather  than  the  process 
of  calling  a  new  pastor--an  option  given  to  them  by 
the  questionnaire.  Those  who  spoke  to  the  new  call 
question  listed  (a)  the  misuse  of  the  vote,  (b)  the 
lack  of  prayer  for  God’s  help  in  the  process,  (c)  an 
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unqualified  search  committee,  and  (d)  a  number  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  criticisms  like,  ’'Talk,  talk,  talk  gets  us 
nowhere!”  One  member  who  was  an  exceptional  respond¬ 
ent  on  this  question  wrote  in  greater  detail  as  follows: 

Given  our  recent  experiences  in  catting  a  pa 6- 
to> i,  I  suggest  the  faollowing  area s  that  cheated, 
more  problems  than  needed  to  accomplish  the  tasks 
in  an  evident  but  Christian  manned: 

1 .  One  candidate  at  a  time  afater  interview, 
lie  were  told  that  we  should  not  ask  more  than 
one  pastoral  candidate  to  Interview  with  as 

be  faor  e  we  had  made  a  decision  on  each  Individual 
case .  I  never  understood  precisely  why  this  was 
the  recommended  procedure .  I  realize  that  the 
pastorate  it  not  like  alt  other  employment,  but 
I  have  never  interviewed  fa or  a  job  that  was  not 
being  actively'  being  sought  by  a  number  ofa  candi¬ 
dates, .  The  usual  procedure  is  to  interview  a  faew 
ofa  those  candidates  and  ofafaer  the  job  to  the  one 
who  seems  to  be  the  best  faor  the  position .  He 
in  the  congregations  are  sophisticated  enough  not 
to  make  it  a  popularity  contest  or  to  inappro¬ 
priately  dismiss  the  candidates  who  were  not  the 
fairs t  choice .  A  better  alternative  would  be  to 
encourage  the  congregations  to  interview  a  faew 
candidates  befaore  asking  one .  T  think  better 
matches  would  result . 

2.  Much  more  aggressive  assistance  is  needed 
farom  the  Confaerences  and  broader  church .  He  are 
a  dual  membership  church  and  received  almost  no 
help  farom  the  M ennonite  Church .  I n  faact,  they 
tended  to  slow  the  process  ifa  anything.  The 
Central  District  Confaerence  pastor  resigned 
shortly  afater  our  church  started  to  search.  The 
Mewton  ofafaice  was  the  only  source  ofa  help  and  he 
was  limited  in  terms  ofa  distance  and  time .  A 
better  alternative  would  be  to  assign  some  exper¬ 
ienced  pastor  to  help  us.  Searching  faor  a  pastor 
is  a  critical  process  by  a  congregation,  and  the 
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broader  church  must  assure  that  each  congregation 
receiver  aggressive  assistance  If  desired  by  the 
congregation , 

3,  The  process  of  communicating  the  vacancy 
see ms  to  be  ad  hoc  and  Limited ,  Tt  was  very  dl f- 
flcult  to  know  how  to  spread  the  Information  about 
our  search,  T  had  the  Meeting  only  those  pastors 
who  had  their  resumes  registered  wtth  the  church 
as  Looktng  for  a  position  were  told  of  our  search , 
Mo  one  seemed  to  be  talking  wtth  pastors  In 
churches  who  might  have  been  Interested  but  were 
not  going  to  formally  register  wtth  the  church 
offices,  A  better  alternative  would  be  for  the 
Conference  ministers  to  talk  with  employed  pastors 
who  might  fit  the  vacancy ,  A  more  widespread 
Information  and  equity  of  access  would  allow  God1  s 
will  to  be  known  and  acted  upon  better  than  limited 
access  and  Information . 

4,  The  references  sent  out  on  candidates  are 
difficult  to  assess ,  When  the  church  receives  a 
combined  reference ,  It  Is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  all  three  are  negative  or  two  are  positive, 
and  only  one  negative ,  whether  comments  among  the 
three  are  different  or  similar,  etc ,  There  must 
be  a  way  of  discussing  the  pastor1 s  performance  In 
previous  congregations .  A  better  alternative 
would  be  to  send  the  reference  letters  without 
names ,  Encourage  pastoral  candidates  to  provide 
ways  of  getting  Information  from  congregations 
they  have  served, 

I  hope  these  comments  are  helpful .  I  feel  the 
s exarch  process  and  decision  Is  a  critical  one  for 
churches,  and  much  more  can  be  done  to  assist  the 
local  congregations ,  I  am  delighted  that  you  are 
studying  this  topic  and  would  be  willing  to  talk 
further  If  that  would  be  helpful, " 

These  various  suggestions  are  good  grist  for  the 
mill  in  our  ongoing  search  for  better  procedures. 
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notwithstanding  the  one  member’s  comment  that  much  talk 
gets  us  nowhere.  The  comments  of  the  member  who  wrote 
at  greater  length  deserve  some  reply.  His  congregation 
had  just  experienced  an  inefficient  pastoral  call  pro¬ 
cess,  and  in  retrospect  he  believes  there  were  four 
causes  of  their  difficulties:  too  few  alternative 
candidates,  too  little  assistance  from  the  broader 
church,  too  little  advertizing  of  their  pastoral  va¬ 
cancy,  and  obscured  information  in  the  candidate’s 
file.  These  criticisms  deserve  to  be  heard,  discussed, 
and  evaluated.  Certainly  we  can  do  better  in  giving 
and  receiving  counseling  within  a  conference  of  congre¬ 
gations.  Some  attempts  on  the  part  of  Conference  offi¬ 
cials  to  manipulate  behind  the  scenes  fail  to  trust  the 
people  in  our  congregations  to  deal  with  facts  and  make 
wise  discernments. 

Given  his  assumption  that  pastoral  employment  is 
not  fundamentally  different  from  any  other  job  place¬ 
ment  in  its  need  to  ’’offer  the  job  to  the  one  who  seems 
to  be  the  best  for  the  position,”  his  arguments  for 
free  access  to  multiple  candidates  with  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  congregations  as  well  as  candidates  makes  a 
lot  of  sense.  The  problem  with  his  points  of  view  is 
not  with  the  coherency  of  his  arguments  but  with  the 
validity  of  his  presuppositions,  e.g.,  that  the  normal 
competitive  employment  procedure  in  our  society  inclu¬ 
ding  job  advertisement  and  candidate  application, 
referral,  credentialang  and  selection,  is  the  way 
’’God’s  will  [is]  to  be  known  and  acted  upon.”  He 
does  not  understand  that  there  is  a  theological  reason 
why  churches  should  negotiate  with  one  candidate  at  a 
time,  i.e.,  that  the  will  of  God  to  be  discerned  is  one 
will,  not  a  choice  between  multiple  candidates  placed 
in  competition  with  each  other,  and  that  God’s  will, 
while  discernible  through  prayer  and  fasting,  gift- 
discernment  and  deliberation  in  the  body  of  Christ, 
might  be  other  than  the  outcome  of  the  search  for  the 
most  talented,  highly  educated,  best  referenced  candi¬ 
date.  On  this  basis,  Apollos  would  have  won  out  over 
Paul  in  every  New  Testament  church!  The  member  re- 


spondent  alleges  that  his  congregation  is  ’’sophistica¬ 
ted  enough”  to  avoid  the  ’’popularity  contest”  or  the 
’’inappropriate  dismissal”  of  a  rejected  candidate;  but 
that  claim  would  be  more  convincing  if  the  example  of 
Jesus  in  calling  disciple  leaders  had  been  cited  rather 
than  the  professional  employment  practices'  of  our  secu¬ 
lar  society. 

G.  The  Procedures  for  the  Recall  of  Pastors 

We  move  on  to  the  process  of  review  after  one  or 
more  terms  of  service  as  pastor,  the  performance  eval¬ 
uation,  and  the  (affirmative  or  negative]  recall.  When 
all  of  the  recall  decisions  experienced  by  our  respon¬ 
dents  are  totalled,  this  is  a  more  frequently  exper¬ 
ienced  phenomenon  than  the  first-call  procedures  (see 
Tables  36  and  37,  above).  The  review  procedures, 
which  are  not  as  numerous  as  in  the  new  call  process, 
are  tabulated  in  Table  39, 


Table  39,  Review  P/iocedureA  Experienced  by  36  Pabtorb 


Number  of 

Exper- 

Pastors 

iences 

Exper- 

Per 

iencing 

Pastor 

New  vote  taken  in  congregation 

43 

1.2 

Verbal  review  by  entire  congregation 

34 

.9 

Review  by  a  committee 

32 

.9 

Review  of  pastor’s  strengths 

32 

.9 

Review  of  pastor's  weaknesses 

30 

.8 

Renegotiation  of  pastor’s  contract 

21 

.6 

Review  by  member  questionnaire 

15 

.4 

Open  ended  discernment  meeting (s) 

15 

.4 

Review  of  congregation's  strengths 

15 

.4 

Review  of  congregation’s  weaknesses 

14 

.4 

Review  by  pastor  questionnaire 

8 

.2 

Other 

6 

.2 

For  several  pastors,  the  only  part  of  a  review 
process  experienced  is  the  ’’vote  of  confidence.”  (The 
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affirmative-negative  vote  percentages  will  he  reported 
in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter) .  The  next  most 
frequently  experienced  procedure  is.  the  verbal  review 
by  the  congregation.  This  may  or  may  not  be  combined 
with  an  open  ended  discernment  process  and  a  normal 
survey  of  member  attitudes  by  questionnaire.  The  re¬ 
view  of  the  pastor’s  strengths  happens  a  bit  more 
often  than  the  review  of  his/her  weaknesses;  and  both 
of  these  occur  more  often  than  the  review  of  the  con¬ 
gregation’s  strengths  and  weaknesses.  A  renegotiation 
of  the  pastor’s  contract  was  reported  by  21  (60%)  out 
of  36  pastors.  In  the  ’’other”  category,  the  pastors 
reported  the  following  additional  procedures*. 

"Tn  my  thtnd  pa*tonate,  the  people  wene 
Invited  to  approach  the  elected  o^lcen*  to 
make  complaint*  on  helpful  *ugge*tlon* .  The 
Sunday  school  houn  mo*  then  *pent  on  evaluation 

11 The  co ng negation  wa*  given  a  *enlc*  ofi  filve 
genenal  question*  to  con*lden  and  then,  by  family 
unit*  ,  had  Intenvlm*  with  mmben*  o£  the  chunch 
council  who  then  compiled  the  ne*ult*  and  came  up 
with  a  necommendatlon .  Thl*  wonked  £ alnly  well." 

”Tn  my  ounth  chunch  the  pnocc **  wa*  totally 
Infionmal  to  the  extent  that  thene  neven  wa*  a 
time  *et  a*lde  ^on  a  dl*cu**lon  ofi  the  matten. 

Tt  wa*  a  genenally  unden* to od  dl*cenment  In 
which  It  wa*  expnc**  ed  that  no  vote  wa*  needed l1 

” I  ne*lgned  and  accepted  anothen  chunch .  Thl* 
wa*  the  congnegatlon' *  nevlew!” 

Among  the  procedures  that  worked  fairly  well,  the 
pastors  most  often  listed  informal  review  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  informal  review  by  the  congregation,  some¬ 
times  combined  with  the  formal  questionnaire  survey 
and  usually  followed  by  the  vote  of  confidence.  All 
of  the  procedures  were  commended  by  at  least  two  of  the 
pastors.  One  wrote,  "Open  discernment  is  best.” 

Another  wrote,  ”We  simply  had  a  good  relationship  which 
it  felt  good  to  all  to  continue.”  Another  wrote,  "The 
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review  of  my  strengths  and  weaknesses  was  part  of  our 
review  of  the  congregation's  strengths  and  weaknesses; 
and  this  process  was  good." 

The  congregational  representatives  also  listed  the 
informal  congregational  review  meeting,  followed 
either  by  consensus  or  the  vote.  Eight  members  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  experience  of  prayer  in  the  process,  and 
four  to  small  discussion  groups.  Following  are  some 
of  the  comments  written  by  members: 

"'Each  ahuAoh  mmboji  oa  family  came  tn  fiAont  ofi 
a  ahuAoh  panel. ,  ohalldngtng  thd  mmbdA  ab  to  htb 
nddcU:  oAd  thdy  being  mdt ,  dtd.  Eaah  paAty  Mab 
abld  to  dxpAdbb  thdtA  donddAn  oa  nddd,  Tkib  mclij 
daah  pdAbon  Mould  dvaluatd  thdtA  own  ChAtbttan 
Malk  ab  Mdll.  Vo  u)d  dOAd  dnougk  to  pAay  about 
tkib  ? ,  dtd ,  " 

"Tdamb  oft  two  peAbonb  vtbttdd  dveAy  mdmbdA  and 
abkdd  fioA  thdtA  optntovib.  Thd  tdamb  Itbtdndd  and 
dtd  thdtA  job  Mell.  In  tkib  oabd  thd  AdndMal  o ^ 
thd  pabtoA'b  tdJm  Mob  mobtly  non-dontAovdAbtal," 

"Ond  ttmd  whdn  Md  Adnewdd  a  call,  an  dvaluatton 
Mab  madd.  Md  MdAd  abkdd  to  pAay .  TheAd  Mab  dtb- 
cubbton,  thdn  a  votd .  ThdAd  Mab  Itltld  oa  no  con¬ 
flict.  EveAyonc  Mantcd  km  back .  VaoIac  and 
Adbponbd  floMdd  f Acely." 

" Qua  mddttngb  MdAd  ubually  veAy  opdn  cvalua- 
ttonb,  folloMdd  by  a  votd.  I  dan  think  o f  only 
ond  Adbtgnatton,  and  hd  Mob  ooAAdot  tn  dotng  bo 
ab  hd  Mabn't  adddptdd  by  thd  oongAdgatton  and  hd 
felt  tt  bdoaubd  o f  thdlA  opdnndbb ,  and  hopefully 
bdaaubd  Md  MdAd  Idd  by  thd  holy  SptAtt  tn  oua 
thtnktng .  ” 

"We  aAd  a  bmall  gAoup ,  abld  to  bpeak  oua  feel- 
tngb  and  dlbcubb.” 

"Md  havd  an  annual  dvaluatton  by  thd  EoaAd  o f 
Vdaaonb ,  Mho  aAd  veAy  hondbt  and  don't  Adoommdnd 
Addall  t f  thdAd  aAd  doubtb.  Thdy  aAd  VdAy  bcnbt- 
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live  to  the  co ng r.eg atlo n." 

"We  worked  tn  matt  groups  tn  homes  after 
Individually  making  a  review.  Each  group  returned 
anonymous  Individual  and  group  evaluations  to  the 
combtncd  church  counctt  and  spiritual  council ,  u)ho 
then  made  a  recommendation  to  the  congregation* 

It  worked  welt  because  everyone  had  an  opportunity 
to  appraise  and  judge  Individually  and  In  malt , 
Intimate  groups,  then  vote  Individually .  This  Is 
the  only  one  T’ve  experienced .  ” 

"We  recently  completed  an  evaluation  process, 
participated  In  by  almost  alt  our  members .  The 
evaluation  gave  everyone  an  opportunity  to  list 
their  positive  and  negative  feelings  about  the 
church  and  their  relationship  with  the  pastor. 

These  were  reviewed  with  the  pastor  by  the  deacons 
going  over  alt  aspects  of  the  evaluation  sheets. 

The  results  were  a  much  closer  relationship  between 
pastor  and  congregation,  a  better  understanding  of 
any  differences  that  might  exist,  and  a  unanimous 
call  to  a  third  term.  I  would  certainty  recommend 
this  procedure;  and  If  approached  In  the  right 
attitude  by  both  the  pastor  and  the  congregation, 

It  can  be  very  strengthening ." 

Not  all  of  the  pastoral  evaluation  experiences  have 
been  as  positive  as  these.  In  fact,  several  of  the 
pastors  are  thoroughly  disillusioned  about  it.  When 
asked  to  identify  which  of  the  twelve  procedures  have 
worked  fairly  well,  they  replied,  "None!"  And  when 
asked  to  list  those  that  have  not  worked  very  well, 
they  replied,  "All!"  In  truth,  all  of  the  twelve  pro¬ 
cedures  were  listed  as  ineffective  by  two  or  more 
pastors.  Several  criticisms  of  the  review  process, 
whether  done  by  committee  or  congregation,  focussed  on 
the  lack  of  preparation  or  planned  process.  One  pastor 
blamed  the  lay  leaders  for  failing  to  prepare  questions 
in  advance  and  to  put  the  evaluation  agenda  into  focus 
to  give  handles  to  the  congregation. 
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The  procedure  that  got  by  far  the  most  criticism 
was  the  use  of  the  congregational  vote.  One  pastor 
wrote,  "The  vote  is  usnally  frightening,  and  sometimes 
devastating.”  Another  wrote,  ”A  simple  yes- no  vote  is 
awful.”  Another  wrote,  ’’The  vote  apart  from  in-depth 
discussion  and  dialogue  is  not  what  I  would  call  eval¬ 
uation.”  A  member  respondent  wrote,  ’’When  a  person 
with  strong  feelings  tries  to  entice  others  to  vote 
his  way,  the  decision  is  based  on  hearsay.” 

Ironically,  one  pastor  listed  the  vote  as  a  proce¬ 
dure  that  has  ’’not  worked  very  well,”  not  because  of 
its  abuse  but  because  of  its  disuse.  He  wrote,  ”T’m 
de-facto  pastor  here  because  I  started  the  church,  but 
now  they’re  reluctant  to  take  a  vote.  But  I  need  a 
sense  of  affirmation.  A  vote  does  this  for  me.”  A 
member  respondent  cited  another  instance  of  ambivalent 
feelings  about  the  vote: 

"One  puton  wcu  extnemely  opposed  to  elthen  a 
vote,  on  an  evaluation,  until  a^te/i  the,  vote,  wah 
taken.  Then  he,  wcu>  Atnongly  In  & avon .  He  ielt 
threatened;  and  people  were  afraid  to  vote,  nega¬ 
tively,  knowing  how  closed  he  wu  to  knowing 
what  people  thought 

With  these  comments  as  background,  let  us  move  on 
to  some  suggestions  made  by  respondents  for  improving 
the  pastoral  review'  and  evaluation  process. 

H.  Improving  the  Pastoral  Review  Process 

A  final  open-ended  question  concerning  the  recall 
process  was  asked  of  all  respondents;  ”What  ideas  do 
you  have  to  improve  the  process  of  reviewing  pastors 
and  deciding  whether  or  not  to  renew  their  appoint¬ 
ment?”  Numerous  suggestions  were  offered,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  representative  of  members 
and  pastors: 

1.  SUGGESTIONS  OFFERED  BY  THE  MEMBERS 

"It  would  be  nice  li  the  pcuton  Invited  & eed - 
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back  suggestions  from  the  whole  congregation  much 
like  a  teacher  doe *  In  the  classroom.  This  way 
he  elicits  and  hears  comment*  about  hi*  own 
*trength*  and  weaknesses  and  diffuses  congrega¬ 
tional  frustration." 

"T  would  like  to  *ee  a  *ml-annual  review  by 
the  ml**lon*  and  *ervlce  committee .  The  member* 
would  try  to  be  perceptive  to  the  feelings  of 
both  congregation  and  pastor  and  to  be  honest  In 
the  discus* ton  with  the  pa* tor  but  not  cruel  or 
crude .  They  would  expect  the  pa* tor  to  deal  with 
them  In  the  *ame  manner ." 

"I  feel  there  *hould  be  an  every  member  visi¬ 
tation  by  either  a  special  committee  or  the  Board 
of  Veacons  to  get  a  consensu*  of  the  congregation . 
This  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  pastor  as  well 
as  for  the  congregation ." 

" Churches  will  never  be  able  to  get  a  pastor 
who  Is  tops  In  all  fields  or  areas .  The  focus  of 
an  evaluation  should  be  on  those  special  minis¬ 
tries  that  need  to  be  strong  for  a  particular 
church,  then  soliciting  positive  a*  well  a*  nega¬ 
tive  feedback ." 

"Always  have  the  regular  review  process  In  the 
context  of  a  review  and  new  goal  setting  of  the 
entire  congregation." 

"Before  a  minister  comes,  provide  a  job  des¬ 
cription.  After  the  first  year,  provide  a  more 
detailed  check  list  of  expectations  for  the 
pastor  as  viewed  by  the  members.  After  two  or 
three  years,  provide  a  written  vehicle  that  will 
help  members  be  more  concise  In  stating  their 
evaluations . " 

"The  evaluation  should  be  two -directional. 

The  congregation  should  review  the  pastor,  and 
he  should  also  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
and  express  his  feelings  pro  and  con  about  the 
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congregation.  Together  they  should  come  to  an 
and  exs  ta  ncUng . " 

"Tf ze  deacons  on  an  appointed  group  should  talk 
Individually  to  a  caoss -section  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  dLL bcuss  and  review  the  findings  with  the 
pastor,  and  then  make  the  decision  on  take  connec¬ 
tive  action  based  on  the  finding#." 

"It's  the  congregation  that  needs  a  regular 
s elf^- evaluation  to  see  how  they  are  functioning 
and  what  role  leadership  play s  In  guiding  that 
process." 

"I  don't  like  a  yes  or  no  vote  that  tells 
little .  It  does  not  tell  why  he  lost  or  why  he 
was  asked  to  stay.  There  needs  to  be  a  more 
honest  and  open  discussion^  evaluation  so  that  he 
knows  his  weaknesses  and  his  strengths.  This 
needs  to  be  done  throughout  his  term  so  that  he 
knows  where  he  stands  and  not  done  at  the  end  of 
his  term." 

"Thorough,  candid,  and  honest  yearly  evalua¬ 
tion  by  the  church  board .  Secure  Input  from  the 
congregation  through  private  contacts.  Where 
weakness  exists,  try  to  correct,  affirming 
strengths  at  the  same  time.  Keep  communication 
open  always." 

"I;  believe  a  complete  evaluation  of  the  gifts 
and  responsibilities  of  the  congregation  Is 
equally  as  Important  as  evaluating  the  pastor's 
role  to  develop  and  use  the  gifts  already  avail¬ 
able.  " 

"See  that  the  pastor,  elders,  and  deacons  meet 
regularly  for  evaluation  and  sharing  together  on 
the  direction  the  pastor  and  congregation  seems 
headed . " 

"The  congregation  should  also  be  reviewed  by 
the  church  board  and  told  where  they're  at  In 
relation  to  the  pastor,  how  they  have  responded 
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to  his  ministry,  and  supported  him." 

"There  should  be  a  way  f on.  the  pastor  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  congregation  and  lor  the  congregation  tk.e 
pastor  to  see  If  either  or  both  are  meeting  expec¬ 
tations.  " 

"Have  the  review  conducted  by  an  experienced 
counselor ,  either  from  within  the  congregation  or 
from  the  Conference." 

"The  moderator  should  come  to  the  [review]  meet¬ 
ing  with  some  thought- provo  king  Scripture ,  followed 1 
by  a  season  of  silent  and  audible  prayers.  Better 
evaluation  could  be  accomplished  In  prayer  groups. 
The  Scripture  says ,  rThe  just  shall  live  by  faith ,  • 
and  we  cannot  put  a  pencil  to  everything ." 

"We  need  to  devote  more  time  to  this ,  working  at 
quarterly,  semi-annual,  and  annual  review  and  eval¬ 
uation  by  both  pastor  and  congregation." 

" Could  there  be  some  honest  confronting  between 
members,  congregational  leaders,  and  pastor,  about 
the  gifts  each  has  to  offer?" 

"The  minister  should  also  evaluate  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  they  should  listen.  It  should  be  a 
mutual  process  of  evaluation  and  growth." 

2.  SUGGESTIONS  OFFERED  BY  THE  PASTORS 

"Have  a  review  of  the  whole  church,  not  just  the 
pastor.  We  talk  of  this,  but  usually  the  pastor 
goes  on  trial  when  we  think  we1  re  reviewing  the 
church.  Have  [other]  Conference  ministers  help 
out .  Sometimes  It  Is  right  for  a  pastor  to  move  on 
If  his  work  Is  done.  Other  gifts  are  needed.  This 
should  be  seen  and  taught  as  a  positive,  not  a 
negative,  shift." 

"  T  here  should  be  a  much  longer  discernment  pro¬ 
cess,  trying  to  determine  again  what  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  congregation  Is,  what  Its  strengths  are , 
etc.,  and  then  determining  where  It  wants,  to  go  and 
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what  kind  o f  leadership  11  needs  to  gel  there . 
further,  there  needs  to  be  tome,  assessment  of  what 
a  congregation's  needs  a/ le  and  then  an  attempt  to 
match  those .  need*  with  the  gifts  of  ike,  pastor. 

Tn  other  mo AcU,  the,  focus  needs  to  be,  balanced  by 
mo  Ac  focus  on  the  congregation.  Usually,  the  pas  - 
tor  1a  the  focus  fa  on  the  review  and  thlA  1a  not 
always  helpful  If  the  congregation  doesn't  took  at 
Itself  at  the  same  time." 

"ttoiO'  about  doing  evaluation A  once  a  year  In  a 
Conference  A  citing  with  experts  working  with 
repreA  entatlv  e  groups  from  various  congregatlonA 
together  with  their  pastors,  using  questionnaires 
and  other  Instruments  ,  So  much  depends  on  how  the 
pastor  and  the  people  relate  to  each  other ,  and 
whether  there  Is  love  and  warmth  and  acceptance." 

"A  member  of  a  'pastoral  area  group'  could  go 
Into  each  congregation  once  a  year  to  hear  from 
the  leadership  group  at  a  meeting  of  the  members 
hour  they  are  feeling  about  the  pastoral  leadership. 
The  district  Conference  minister  cannot  do  this 
because  of  limitations  of  time,  but  a  minister  from 
one  of  the  area  churches  could.  This  would  make 
everyone  more  constantly  aware  of  what  Is  going  on 
from  year  to  year."' 

"The  most  successful  review  [here]  occurred  when 
the  deacons  set  up  a  schedule  to  visit  each  church 
family  to  discuss  a  set  of  review  questions  for  the 
pastor  and  the  congregation «  It  gave  everyone  a 
stake  In  the  decision,  and  the  subsequent  vote  at 
the  congregational  meeting  was  just  a  formality  at 
that  point." 

"The  congregation  should  first  do  a  self-study 
of  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses ,  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  formulating  goals  and  objectives 
for  the  future.  The  pastor  Is  then  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  how  well  s/he  Is  able  to  lead  the 
congregation  In  reaching  those  goals.  A  non-renewal 
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Is  not  then  a  denial  of  the  paAton' A  glftA  for 
ministry  t  but  Is  rather  a  mutual  recognition  that 
there  Is  no  longer  a  match  between  congregational 
goal*  and  poAtonal  gifts." 

"I  am  convinced  that  n evlew  needs  to  be  ongoing 
and  not  loaded  In  a  one-Ahot  expedience  even y  three 
on  {toe  yeanA..  It  might  Include  [l]  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  6  with  a  confidant,  perhapA  one  member  of  the 
Church  Board;  (2)  an  annual  feedback  AeAAlon  with 
the  Board  on  Council ;  and  (3)  a  mone  major  evalua¬ 
tion  eveny '  three  on  f. Ive  yeanA  of  what  Is  happen¬ 
ing  In  the  relationship  between  pus  ton  and  congre¬ 
gation.  " 

"M y  nevlewA  have  been  done  In  mall  gnoupA  meet¬ 
ing  In  homes .  The  gnoupA  have  been  led  by  membens 
o f  the  Chunch  Council .  The  congnegatlonal  chalnman 
and  I  pnepaned  a  queAtlonnalne  which  Included 
queAtlonA  for  the  evaluation  of  the  congnegatlon * 

I  also  Included  a  nepont  of  how  I  Apend  my  time  and 
queAtlonA  on  which  I  want  theln  counsel.  The  eval¬ 
uation  became  a  good  educational  tool  for  pensonA 
to  gain  a  bnoaden  undens  landing  o f  the  work  of  the 
paAton.  My  necent  evaluation  brought  two  volun- 
teens  to  help  In  the  chunch  office." 

"An  annual  nevlew  by  the  Splnltual  Council  can 
be  veny  cons  Inactive.  The  Council  oa\ia  the  paAton 
to  nevlew  the  congnegatlon  and  Council  also --a 
healthy  relationship.  It  may  lead  to  newnltlng 
the  job  description  to  bclten  dlscenn  the  minis¬ 
ter' a  gifts.  The  minister  can  Aense  f nom  the 
AesAlon  whether  on  not  he  Ia  appreciated. .. .In  the 
final  analyAls  the  decision  muAt  be  his  whethen  to 
Aeek  another  term  on  move." 

"The  timing  Is  an  Impontant  factor,  and  I  would 
unge  that  the  pnoceAA  of  evaluating  performance 
not  be  done  In  the  Aame  yean  for  neappolntment  and 
contract  nenewal.  Hopefully  the  evaluation  would 
be  a  leanning  experience  with  opportunity  for 
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growth,  white  a  decision  not  to  renew  the,  contract 
cuts*  oU  opportunity  to  Improve  tn  that 
4  ettlng .  ” 

The  congregation  otto  needs  to  be  rev  tewed. 

Use  the  open  discernment  method  concerning  the 
to  tat  work  oh  the  church,  tnctudtng  the  role  oh 
every  member,  every  leader,  as  well  as  the  pastor." 

"The  review  proces.s  should  not  be  leht  to  the 
whim  oh  Inhluenttal  members.  It  should  be  a 
4 ladled  process  oh  evaluating  the  goats  oh  the 
congregation,  Its  glhts,  weakne44  es ,  and  leader- 
4 hip  needs;  and  thote  oh  the  current  pastor." 

n Pastors  and  congregations,  need  help!  Some 
Instruments:  with  specific  guidelines  are  needed, 
Including  several  possible  procedures  so  that  a 
congregation  can  choose  which  Instrument  Is  most 
appropriate  h°r  them." 

In  response  to  the  pastor  quoted  last,  as  well  as: 
for  the  sake  of  other  interested  readers  and  churches, 
the  writer  is  adding  an  appendix  to  this  research  re¬ 
port  containing  some  models  and  instruments  for  pastor- 
congregation  review  and  evaluation.  But  prior  to  that, 
there  is  one  more  section  in  this  chapter  to  conclude 
our  findings  from  the  CDC  survey  of  the  call  and  re¬ 
call  of  pastors,  ft  concerns  the  present  and  continued 
use  of  the  congregational  vote. 

I.  Attitudes  Concerning  the  Congregational  Vote 

The  use  of  the  congregational  vote  to  make  the 
decisions  about  calling  or  recalling  pastors  is  very 
prevalent  in  our  churches.  We  note  in  Table  40  that 
86.9%  of  the  pastors  and  91.0%  of  the  members  report 
’’usually"  or  ’’sometimes.’’  The  congregational  vote  was 
defined  as  ”a  written  ballot  or  show  of  hands  so  that 
a  count  of  'yes'  and  'no ’  responses  can  be  made.” 

The  pastors  were  asked  to  report,  if  possible,  the 
percentage  of  affirmative  votes  they  received  in  past 
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Tablz  40 .  T\ iz  IMe  the.  Congh.zgcuLLoYwdL  \Jotz 

Has  it  been  customary  in  [the  churches  you  have 
served  as  pastor]  [the  church  in  which  you  are  a 
member]  to  make  these  [call  and  recall]  decisions 
by  the  use  of  a  congregational  vote  (i.e.3  a 
written  ballot  or  show  of  hands  so  that  a  count 
of  ryesr  and  'no'  responses  can  be  made)?” 

PASTORS  MEMBERS 

No.  %  No.  % 


Usually 

28 

73.7 

93 

83.0 

Sometimes 

5 

13.2 

9 

8.0 

Seldom 

3 

7.9 

2 

1.8 

Never 

2 

5.3 

8 

7.1 

TOTALS 

38 

100.1 

112 

99.9 

calls  and  recalls.  Seventy-two  of  the  pastors  reported 
a  total  of  42  new  call  vote  experiences  and  seventeen 
cited  25  recall  vote  experiences.  The  percentage  of 
affirmative  votes  received  on  new  call  experiences 
ranged  from  66%  to  100%  and  averaged  a  high  of  93%. 
Recalls  ranged  from  30%  to  100%  affirmative  votes  and 
averaged  a  lower  83%.  If  these  experiences  are  fairly 
representative  of  CDC  and  GCMC  pastors,  readers  might 
wonder  what’s  the  problem.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be 
considerable  affirmation  of  pastors  by  CDC  congrega¬ 
tions,  but  an  average  negative  vote  of  7%  for  new  calls 
and  17%  for  recalls  represents  10  persons  and  24  per¬ 
sons,  respectively,  per  church,  who  are  voting  nega¬ 
tively  on  new  call  and  recall  decisions.  It  is  the 
awareness  of  the  existence  of  these  minority  feelings 
that  causes  part  of  the  problem,  especially  when  they 
are  expressed  in  secret,  anonymous  ballots.  The  ballot 
is  not  a  practice  that  we  find  in  the  Bible  but  comes 
from  modern  democratic  institutions.  In  the  context 
of  the  struggle  for  political  rights  and  freedoms,  it 
is  a  remarkable  invention;  but  in  the  context  of  Judeo- 
Christian  theocracy,  the  discernment  of  the  Lord’s  will 
in  any  decision-making  process  is  not  a  matter  of  per¬ 
centages  but  of  a  consensus  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
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implied  in  Acts  15:28,  "It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  us." 

To  ascertain  the  comparative  attitudes  of  CDC 
pastors  and  member  respondents,  we  asked  them  to  read 
twenty-two  attitudes  that  have  been  expressed  and  to 
check  those  that  express  the  way  they  themselves  think 
or  feel  about  it.  Their  responses  are  tabulated  in 
Table  41.  The  pastors  checked  an  average  of  7.7  atti- 


TabZz  41.  AtZZtudoA  ofi  PaAtotu  avid  Mmbc/U  RzgcuicUng 
tkd  tMe  o  £  th<L  \Jotd  Zn  t\ ic  CaZZ/RzcaZZ  ofi  Va&tohA 


The  vote  is  as  good  or  better  a 
method  of  decision-making  as  any 

PASTORS 
No.  % 

MEMBERS 
No.  % 

other  used  by  the  chvcrch 

I  doubt  whether  the  vote  is  the 
Biblical  way  to  make  decisions 

2 

5.1 

49 

40.5 

in  the  church 

The  vote  helps  me  feel  that  I 
have  freedom  of  choiee  and  equal 

26 

66.7 

34 

28.1 

voice  in  the  church rs  decision 

There  must  be  a  better  way  to 

4 

10.2 

46 

38.0 

select  our  spiritual  leaders 

Sometimes  a  necessary  resigna¬ 
tion  by  a  pastor  follows  only 

28 

71.8 

46 

38.0 

after  a  negative  vote  is  taken 

Forcing  the  pastor’s  resigna¬ 
tion  by  a  negative  vote  is  just 

7 

17.9 

19 

15.  7 

a  polite  way  of  firing  him 

The  vote  is  a  way  that  Godrs 
will  can  be  revealed  through 

23 

59.0 

34 

28.1 

his  people 

It  is  cruel  to  put  the  minister 
and  his  family  through  the  gruel- 

9 

23.2 

33 

27.3 

ling  experience  of  a  vote 

The  vote  can  give  the  pastor  or 
pastoral  candidate  some  vital  in¬ 
formation  about  how  the  people 

19 

48,7 

34 

28.1 

really  feel 

14 

35.9 

52 

43.0 
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PASTORS 


MEMBERS 


The  vote  as  usually  practiced 
lays  the  pastor  bare  before  the 
congregation  while  exposure  of 
other  members  is  not  practiced 

The  vote  is  a  good  way  to  bring 
a  free  and  open  discussion  and 
discernment  process  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion 

The  vote  puts  the  minister  into 
a  win-lose,  victory-defeat  frame¬ 
work 

The  vote  is  a  realistic  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
usually  opposing  attitudes 
within  the  church 

Voting  just  reinforces  the 
existing  contentions  in  the  church 

Replacing  the  vote  by  a  call 
for  unanimity  that  conceals  nega¬ 
tive  feelings  is  more  injurious 
to  the  pastor  than  an  honest 
split  vote 

If  we  vote  for  or  against 
keeping  the  pastor,  we  should  also 
vote  about  keeping  others  in  their 
leadership  positions 

A  strong  negative  vote,  if 
honestly  cast,  represents  the  im¬ 
portant  role  of  dissenters  in  the 
church 

The  vote  usually  reflects  the 
pressure  of  authority  figures  in 
the  church  and  is  a  poor  indica¬ 
tor  of  how  many  people  feel 

If  the  head  of  a  state  can 
function  effectively  with  a  51% 
plurality  of  the  vote,  a  pastor 
should  be  able  to  function  well 
with  a  two -thirds  or  more  vote . 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

26 

66.7 

38 

31.4 

6 

15.4 

31 

25.6 

28 

71.8 

48 

39.7 

8 

20.5 

37 

30.6 

15 

38.5 

16 

13.2 

12 

30.8 

30 

24.8 

10 

25.6 

33 

27.3 

5 

7.  7 

20 

16.5 

9 

23.1 

14 

11.6 

5 

7.  7 

19 

15.7 
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A  bare  two-thirds  vote  tends 
to  undermine  the  confidence  in  a 
pastor  who  knows  he  must  work 
with  those  who  voted  against  him 
For  a  pastor  who  has  really 
been  preaching  the  whole  gospel , 
a  large  negative  vote  might  be 
the  cost  of  discipleship  that 
Jesus  warned  about 

For  a  pastor  who  has  not  been 
preaching  the  whole  gospel,  a 
large  affirmative  vote  might 
deserve  the  warning  of  Jesus, 
’Beware  when  everybody  speaks 
well  of  you. 


PASTORS  MEMBERS 
No.  %  No.  % 


22  56.4  41  33.9 


13  33.3  28  23.1 


14  35.9  25  20.7 


tudes  as  their  own  and  the  members  checked  6.0. 

The  list  was  purposely  constructed  so  that  exactly 
half  of  the  attitudes  were  affirmative  of  the  use  of 
the  vote  (the  statements  in  italics)  and  half  were 
negative,  with  the  positive  and  negative  statements 
appearing  in  alternate  order.  We  observe  in  Table  42 


Table  42.  A^tnmatlve  and  Negative  Attitude* 
Regarding  the  U*e  ofi  the  Vote  pASTQRS 


No 


O' 

o 


Affirmative 

Negative 

TOTALS 


81  26.9 

220  73.1 

301  100.0 


MEMBERS 


No. 

% 

363 

50.7 

364 

49.3 

727 

100.0 

that  the  pastors  are  predominantly  (73 . 1%) negative  in 
their  feelings  about  the  vote  while  members  are  ambi¬ 
valent  (+50.7%,  -49.3%).  The  same  members  often 
checked  both  positive  and  negative  statements. 

The  two  attitudes  checked  most  often  by  the 
members  were: 
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nThe  vote,  can  gtvc  the  paAton  on,  paAtonal  can¬ 
didate  Aome  vital  Infionmation  about  how  the 
people  neatly  faeel"  (43%) 

nThe  vote  Ia  ola  good  on  betten  a  method  ofi 
dectA ton- making  oa  any  othen  uAed  by  the 
cl'uunch  (40.5%) 

In  contrast,  only  fourteen  out  of  39  pastors  (36%) 
checked  the  first,  and  only  two  (5%)  checked  the 
second.  The  attitudes  checked  most  often  by  the 
pastors  were: 

" The  vote  puts  the  mlniAten  Into  a  wln-loAe 
vlctony- defeat  i namewonk "  (71.8%) 

vThene  muAt  be  a  betten  my  to  a  elect  oun 
Aplnltual  leadenA"  (71.8%) 

"I  doubt  whethen  the  vote  Ia  the  Biblical  my 
to  make  declAlonA  In  the  chunch "  (66.7%) 

" The  vote  oa  uAually  pnactlced  lay  a  the  paA- 
ton  bane  begone  the  congnegatlon  while  expoAune 
ol  othen  rnmbenA  xa  not  pnactlced "  (66.7%) 

Each  group  was  then  asked  directly,  "In  our  best 
judgment,  as  the  present  time,  do  you  think  our 
churches  should  continue  to  use  the  vote  to  call  or 
recall  pastors?”  As  we  note  in  Table  43  (in  compari- 


Table  43.  Judgment  otf  PaAtonA  and  Mmbenz  Whethen  on 
Not  the  Vote  Should  Continue  to  be  UAed  to  Call 
on  Recall  PaAtonA 


PASTORS 
No.  % 


MEMBERS 
No.  % 


Yes 
No 

TOTALS  33  100.0  108  100.0 


11  33.3  69  63.9 
22  66.7  39  36.1 


son  to  Table  42) ,  perhaps  with  some  deference  to  its 
widespread  use  and  the  attitude  of  congregations,  one- 
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third  of  the  pastors  answered  affirmatively,  even 
though  only  26.9  percent  had  previously  expressed 
affirmative  attitudes  regarding  the  use  of  the  vote; 
and  perhaps  with  awareness  that  the  vote  is  functional 
in  coming  to  a  yes-no  decision  inspite  of  the  problems 
in  its  use,  two- thirds  of  the  members  supported  its 
continued  use  even  though  49.3  percent  of  them  had 
previously  expressed  negative  attitudes  toward  its 
use.  The  gap  between  pastors  and  members  (23.8 
percentage  points  in  Table  42)  has  widened  a  bit  (30.6 
percentage  points  in  Table  43) . 

Respondents  favoring  or  opposing  its  continued  use 
wrote  various  reasons,  chiefly  those  tabulated  in 
Table  44.  We  observe  considerable  overlap  in  the 


TabZe.  44.  ReMonA  iosi  FavosUng  on,  Oppo&Zng  tkz  Con- 

tsimizd  ilAe  ofi  the,  \)otd 

FAVORING  CONTINUED  USE  OF  THE  VOTE: 


PAS¬ 

TORS 


MEM¬ 

BERS 


A  good  method  when  accompanied  by 

thorough  discussion  and  discernment  6 
No  better  way  (or  the  best  way)  available  4 
It  gives  everyone  a  voice  3 
Consensus  (and  other  methods)  also  a  problem  2 
God  can  work  through  this  method  0 
Tells  the  pastor  where  he  stands, 

how  people  feel  1 
It’s  a  vote  of  confidence,  a  way  of  affirming  1 
Good  method  for  new  call,  wrong  for  recall  1 


7 

25 

18 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 


OPPOSING  CONTINUED  USE  OF  THE  VOTE: 

It  short-circuits  discussion  §  discernment  15 
It  conceals  underlying  reasons,  hidden  agenda  9 
It's  unfair  to  pastor,  cruel,  stressful  3 
We  should  strive  for  consensus,  acclamation  3 
It's  not  Biblical,  wrong  concept  of  ministry  3 
The  call  is  from  God,  not  from  voting  humans  1 
Good  method  for  new  call,  wrong  for  recall  1 


12 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 
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reasons  given  by  pastors  and  members,  with  some  minor 
variations.  By  far  the  most  frequent  reason  given  by 
members  for  favoring  the  continued  use  of  the  vote  was 
its  efficiency  as  a  way  to  make  corporate  decisions. 
One  member  wrote,  "No  matter  how  you  do  it,  it  always 
comes  down  to  ’yea’  or  ’nay,’"  Another  commented, 
"It’s  the  best  way  for  our  culture."  The  second  most 
frequently  mentioned  reason  was,  "It  gives  everyone  a 
voice."  One  member  said,  "It’s  the  democratic  way," 
and  another  said,  "It  fits  our  congregational  polity." 
The  reason  cited  most  often  by  pastors  was,  "A  good 
method  when  accompanied  by  depth  discernment  in  the 
whole  congregation."  One  pastor  wrote,  "It's  a  good 
way  to  bring  the  discussion  to  a  closure,"  Five 
respondents  referred  to  the  difficulties  of  pushing 
for  100%  consensus,  including  the  comment,  "It’s  good 
to  hear  dissenting  opinion."  Three  members  think  of 
the  vote  more  as  a  way  to  affirm  rather  than  to  reject 
the  person.  One  pastor  admitted  that  he  needed  the 
affirmation  that  a  vote  of  confidence  provides.  Three 
members  and  one  pastor  referred  to  the  feed-back  that 
a  vote  can  give,  letting  the  pastor  know  where  he 
stands  with  the  congregation.  One  member  wrote,  "Some 
pastors  would  stay  till  ’death  do  us  part.’"  Three 
members  would  agree  with  the  respondents  who  wrote, 
"Voting  with  a  prayerful  attitude  brings  out  the 
leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  and  "God  speaks  through  a 
congregation  in  this  way."  It  should  be  said  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  these  and  other  comments,  as  we  will  note  in 
the  next  paragraph,  that  the  same  reason  can  be  cited 
for  favoring  or  opposing  the  continued  use  of  the  vote 

The  main  reason  given  by  both  pastors  and  members 
for  opposing  the  use  of  the  vote  was  its  short-circuit 
ing  the  longer  process  necessary  for  congregational 
discussion  to  lead  to  discernment  and  consensus.  Re¬ 
spondents  also  referred  to  the  hidden  agenda  concealed 
in  a  vote.  Three  pastors  and  three  members  felt  it 
was  not  the  Biblical  way  to  make  these  kinds  of  deci¬ 
sions,  or  it  implied  an  unbiblical  concept  of  the 
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ministry.  One  pastor  wrote,  "It  makes  the  pastor  the 
source  of  all  good  or  bad  that  happens."  A  member 
said,  "It  lays  the  pastor  bare  and  let’s  the  people 
off  free."  Three  members  and  one  pastor  referred  to 
the  call  of  the  pastor  as  a  call  from  God,  implying 
that  the  congregational  vote  usurps  God’s  prerogative. 
One  member  said,  "It  cramps  our  pastor’s  style  of 
preaching."  One  member  thought  we  should  return  to 
the  pattern  of  calling  pastors  from  within  the  congre¬ 
gation;  and  several  thought  that  the  authority  for 
calling  and  placing  pastors  should  be  given  to  the 
local  church  board  or  spiritual  council  or  even  to  the 
Conference  placement  office. 

The  questionnaire  contained  one  more  multiple 
choice  gauge  of  preferences  for  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  the  vote.  We  observe  in  Table  45  that  the  two 
alternatives  most  frequently  chosen  by  both  pastors 
and  members  referred  to  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  arriving  at  the  common  mind  of  Christ  through 
listening  to  all  opinions  and  praying  about  it  together. 
Perhaps  out  of  a  feeling  of  despair,  seventeen  members 
and  five  pastors  were  willing  to  let  the  decision  be 
made  by  a  local  pastoral  relations  committee  or  some 
Conference  agency.  Nine  of  the  pastors  and  eight  of 
the  members  were  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the  printed 
choices  and  wrote  in  their  own,  e.g., 

,fUse  small  groups  to  provide  ample  opportunity 
fior  input  firom  the.  congregation.” 

"A  combination  with  consensus  a 6  the  ideal  and 
then  coming  a*  close  to  it  as  possible.  You  will 
never  get  100 %  support  tn  oust  church.” 

”?astoral  relations  committee  meettng  with  the 
pastor  making  recommendations  to  the  congregation 
along  with  survey  £ orm  to  the  congregation .” 

"Carefully  select  representatives  ofa  a  pastoral 
search  committee  and  use  a  process  ofi  involving 
the  congregation  to  determine  its  needs  and  gi&ts, 
then  seek  and  match  the  kind  o&  minister  needed , 
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Table  45.  PAe&eAences  &oa  Method*  Alternative  to  the. 
Mote 

"If  the  vote  should  be  replaced  by  another  method 
of  decision-making >  which  one  [several  pastors  gave 
more  than  one]  of  the  following  would  you  prefer?" 


"Respectfully  listen  to  differ¬ 
ent  opinions  hut  within  the  common 
understanding  that  everyone  must 
come  to  the  common  mind  of  Christ" 
"Pray  about  it  together  until 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  ted  everyone 
to  a  clear  discernment" 

"Let  the  decision  be  made  by  a 
local  pastoral  search  committee" 

" Give  up  some  of  over  congregation¬ 
al  autonomy  and  authorize  a  Confer¬ 
ence  agency  (e.g.y  the  district 
ministerial  committee)  to  place  and 
replace  Conference  pastors" 

"Keep  on  discussing  the  matter 
until  100%  consensus  is  reached" 
"Respectfully  reject  all  pastoral 
candidates  until  one  is  found  who 
can  win  the  support  of  alt  members" 
"Turn  the  decision  over  to  God 
with  the  use  of  the  lot" 

Other 

TOTALS  45 


PASTORS  MEMBERS 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

17 

37.8 

35 

44.3 

10 

22.2 

15 

19.0 

3 

6.7 

13 

16.4 

2 

4.4 

4 

5.1 

3 

6.7 

2 

2.5 

0 

2 

2.5 

1 

2.2 

0 

9 

20.0 

8 

10.1 

100. 

0 

79 

99.9 

taking  the  time  to  pAoce**  all  thi*  until  it  *eem* 
good  to  the  Holy  SpiAlt  and  to  u*.” 


"A  thorough  study  ofi  chuAch  goal*  and  matching 
them  to  the  pastoAal  abilities  o{±  candidate* 


" Evaluation  and  Aevlew  In  consultation  culth  the 
chuAch  boaAd  oa  pastoAal  Aelatlon*  committee.” 
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"Actively  Aeek  what  Ia  the  puApoAe  ofi  thlA  con¬ 
gregation,  what  leadership  and  gl^tA  It  needA  that 
are  Lacking;  then  Interview  persons  toko  might  fill 
what  Is  lacking,  and  finally  work  toward  consen- 
AuA ,  bat  not  necesAarlly  nnanunlty ." 

"1  do  not  Like  any  ofi  the  above.  JesuA  very 
seldom  had  all  hlA  disciples  In  agreement  at  one 
time.  He  moved  forward  In  spite  o&  dissension, 
and  ao  a  ho  uld  we." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  does  not  expect  the 
author  of  this  research  report  to  resolve  the  problems 
probed  by  his  questionnaires.  His  task  was  to  sharpen 
the  questions  and  gather  data  that  would  be  useful  in 
the  ongoing  discussions  and  seminars  on  these  issues. 
That  task  has  now  been  completed. 

Two  more  things  the  writer  can  do  are  to  present 
his  own  conceptual  model  of  the  pastor -people  partner¬ 
ship  and  to  append  some  models  written  by  others  of 
the  pastor-congregation  evaluation  process. 
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T0WARP  A  MOVE!  TOR  THE  PAST QR^CONGREGATTON 

PARTNERSHIP 

A.  The  Case  of  Menno  Miller 

As  a  young  pastor  in  his  mid-thirties,  Menno  Miller 
has  had  a  wide  range  of  opportunities  to  test  his  gifts 
for  Christian  ministry.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  youth 
group  of  his  home  church  and  served  as  a  pastoral  as¬ 
sistant  for  one  year,  prior  to  entering  Seminary.  At 
the  Associated  Seminaries,  he  chose  the  pastoral 
ministry  track  and  served  as  student  pastor  of  a  small 
nearby  congregation,  taking  two  SEMs  (Supervised 
Experience  in  Ministry  courses)  in  preaching  and  one 
in  worship  leader. 

Upon  graduation,  Menno  served  as  pastor  of  a  200- 
member  small  town  congregation  for  five  years,  when 
he  decided  to  submit  his  resignation  and  make  himself 
available  for  another  pastoral  call  through  the  Con¬ 
ference  Ministerial  Leadership  Services  office.  The 
factors  behind  that  decision  were  several.  Menno  was 
experiencing  some  of  the  symptoms  of  pastoral  "burnout." 
He  had  been  one  of  39  district  conference  pastors  who 
had  filled  out  a  questionnaire  in  a  study  of  "the  call 
and  recall  of  pastors."  He  had  read  the  report  of  the 
findings,  taking  special  note  of  two  paragraphs: 

It  Ta  the  writer'  a  Informed  hunch  that  In 
relation  to  the  thmc  o f  this  Atudy,  thoJie  axe 
two  matn  type*  o f  paA to r~ congregation  relatlon- 
Ahtp  tn  the  Central.  VlAtrlct  Conference .  The 
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first  type.,  to  which  about  two -  thirds  of  the 
pastors  and  congregational  representatives 
assent  [see  Table  17,  page  78)  Is  a  shared 
ministry  on  the  bas.is  of  a  common  commitment 
to  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  church,  and  an 
Interdependence  o f  the  gifts  and  authority 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  given  to  the  pastor 
and  each  member , 

The  second  type,  to  which  about  a  third  o $ 
our  respondents  are  committed,  Is  a  mono - 
pastoral  system  In  which  one  ordained  minister 
carries  the  burden  of  representing  the  ministry 
to  the  congregation  and  does  this  by  performing 
a  broad  range  of  functions  and  specializing  In 
those  functions  thought  to  be  most  essential 
to  the  essence  of  the  church  [see  Tables  18, 
page  78,  and  26,  pages  88-91). 

Menno  knew  that  his  congregation  definitely  fell  into 
the  mono-pastoral  type,  and  he  was  caught  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  expected  to  be  an  expert  adminis¬ 
trator,  organizer,  counselor,  priest,  preacher,  and 
teacher--all  rolled  up  into  an  impossible  job  descrip¬ 
tion  called  ’’pastor. "  He  was  feeling  increasing  ten¬ 
sion  and  conflict  related  to  the  competing  demands  of 
his  multiple  roles.  His  desire  to  be  prophetic  in  his 
pitching  role  was  not  always  compatible  with  the  time 
he  had  to  invest  in  administering  the  church  as  an 
institution.  If  he  spent  too  much  time  preparing 
sermons,  members  criticized  him  for  failing  to  get 
various  programs  properly  organized,  or  to  visit 
in  members’  homes.  Members,  confronted  by  a  chaotic 
world, wanted  more  than  just  a  social  call  from  their 
pastor;  they  wanted  to  be  consoled  and  counseled  in 
relation  to  complex  problems  they  were  experiencing  in 
their  families.  They  wanted  both  a  general  practicion- 
er  and  a  specialist,  and  he  was  plagued  by  frustration 
for  not  fully  meeting  all  their  expectations.  This 
frustration  came  to  a  head  for  him  two  years  before 
when  the  congregation  decided  to  recall  him  for 
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a  second  3-year  term  by  a  bare  78%  majority  ’’vote  of 
confidence . ” 

Menno  was  fortunate  to  be  a  member  of  a  pastor- 
peer  group  of  six  area  Conference  pastors  who  met 
every  week  for  an  early  mqrning  sharing  time,  followed 
by  a  breakfast  meal  together.  With  a  grant  of  funds 
from  their  district  Ministerial  Committee,  they  were 
able  to  buy  the  services  of  a  trained  chaplain  super¬ 
visor  who  met  with  them  for  three  months.  During  this 
time,  Menno  was  able  to  review  his  particular  gifts 
for  ministry  and  the  tensions  he  was  experiencing. 

His  gifts  for  preaching  and  teaching  were  reaffirmed, 
and  his  dilemma  of  having  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
doing  those  things  for  which  he  felt  least  qualified 
was  recognized.  The  group  helped  him  to  assess  the 
probabilities  that  this  dilemma  could  be  resolved  in 
this  particular  congregation,  especially  since  this 
was  his  first  pastorate  after  Seminary  graduation;  and 
they  advised  him  to  move  to  another  church  where  he 
could  get  a  fresh  start. 

B,  The  Case  of  Prince  of  Peace  Church 

Prince  of  Peace  Church  is  a  fairly  young  congrega¬ 
tion  of  150  members  in  a  city  of  90,000  population. 

It  was  started  twelve  years  ago  when  a  nucleus  of 
mobile  members  of  various  home  churches  of  their 
’’peace  church”  denomination  moved  here  for  employment 
reasons  and  began  to  meet  for  informal  fellowship. 

The  first  pastor  of  this  church  was  a  Conference 
’’church  planter,”  who  was  supported  full  time  with  the 
help  of  a  substantial  budget  subsidy  from  the  district 
conference  home  missions  committee.  Under  his  gifted 
leadership,  the  group  grew  numerically  from  the  initial 
core-group  of  twelve  persons  to  a  membership  of  over 
100,  He  helped  them  form  a  covenant  basis  of  member¬ 
ship  in  which  they  affirmed  their  identity  as  a  histor¬ 
ic  peace  church,  adopted  a  name  to  signify  that  iden¬ 
tity,  and  committed  themselves  to  a  shared  ministry 
in  which  all  of  the  gifts  given  to  the  members  were 
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discerned  and  utilized  in  the  total  work  of  the  congre¬ 
gation. 

After  the  congregation  completed  a  building  pro¬ 
ject  and  began  to  meet  in  its  new  facilities,  the 
pastor  felt  led  to  move  on  to  another  church  planting 
assignment.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  man  in  his  forties 
who  had  been  trained  in  a  nondenominational  seminary 
geared  to  the  traditional  mono-pastoral  pattern  of  the 
professional  ministry.  By  a  solemn  act  of  ordination 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
set  apart  to  preach  the  Word  every  Sunday  morning, 
reassure  his  flock  that  all  is  well  with  redeemed 
believers,  offer  the  pastoral  prayer  on  their  behalf, 
administer  communion,  teach  the  catechism  class,  bap¬ 
tize  its  members  on  their  completion  of  this  prepara¬ 
tion  for  church  membership,  and  in  general  oversee 
the  management  of  the  church  in  all  its  activities, 
with  the  help  of  an  advisory  council  of  three  deacons, 
all  of  them  male.  Under  his  leadership,  the  members 
tended  increasingly  to  be  recipients  of  his  ministry 
rather  than  partners  in  a  priesthood  of  all  believers. 
This  shift  was  not  totally  without  their  consent,  at 
least  on  the  sublimal  level.  They  were  all  busy 
people,  over  invested  in  their  careers  as  teachers, 
doctors,  social  workers,  data  processors,  machine 
operators,  clerical  workers,  and  business  managers. 

They  were  also  busy  raising  families  in  homes  in  which 
both  parents  typically  had  gainful  employment  outside 
the  home.  When  the  second  pastor  arrived,  they  ini¬ 
tially  felt  some  relief  from  the  additional  burdens 
of  church  responsibilities  when  he  appeared  so  willing 
to  assume  more  and  more  of  those  responsibilities  they 
had  previously  shared  among  themselves. 

At  a  congregational  meeting  three  years  later,  one 
of  the  ’’elders”  of  the  church  asked  for  permission  to 
express  some  feelings. 

"Something  btAungz  tA  going  on  In  ou/i  cku/ick . 

I'm  not  &UL/UL  juAt  i diat  it  tA ,  but  I  &e.nAe.  inQJienA- 

ing  taviAion  in  the,  c,ongsie,gation .  I  cant  pin-point 
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the  caases,  bat  unless  I'm  misneading  the  ^symptom*, 

I  Aense  tension  within  oua  hornet,  tension  between 
s>ome  mm  and  women  in  oua  chuAch,  tensions  between 
qua  commitment*  to  this  chuAch  and  oua  AeculaA 
vocations ,  and  moAt  ofi  alt  tension  between  what 
the  chuAch  haA  come  to  be  {oa  as ,  and  what  we 
a colly  want  it  to  be  as  spelled  out  in  oua  mem- 
beAship  covenant .  I  don't  want  to  lay  blame  on 
anyone ,  least  o £  all  oua  pastoA ;  bat  I  believe 
it' a  long  overdue  that  we  Aeexamine  oua  lifie  to -■ 
getheA  as  fa olioweAs  o ^  Jesas  and  ask  ouAselves 
whetheA  something  hadn't  gone  awAy . 

" When  John  and  Jenny  divoAced  last  spaing,  we 
teemed  to  impotent  to  do  anything  about  it;  and 
T  think  it  poted  a  hidden  thaeat  to  the  tecuAity 
0 tome  otf  qua  own  maAAiages  as  welZ.  I,  { \oa 
one,  don't  give  as  much  time  and  pAayeA  to  this 
i ellowthip  as  I  ased  to,  and  1  don't  believe  I'm 
getting  as  much  tuppoAt  tfnom  this  £ ellowthip  as 
I  would,  like  and  need." 

These  candid  comments  sparked  a  spirited  discussion, 
and  the  response  of  the  pas  tor  that  things  were  not  as 
had  as  the  elder  thought  did  not  seem  very  credible  to 
many.  The  meeting  ended  with  the  decision  to  meet 
again  a  week  later  and  to  ask  the  elder  and  several 
interested  men  and  women  to  meet  in  the  interim  to 
clarify  the  problem  and  bring  some  recommendations. 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  ad  hoo  com¬ 
mittee,  the  elder  reported  their  efforts  to  clarify 
the  issues,  using  a  chalk  board  as  follows: 


feeling  a  ExpAetted 
7.  Tension  in  homes 

2.  Tension  between 
women  and  men 


Ittues  Identified 

7 .  Need  foA  betteA  communi¬ 
cation  in  the  i ellowt  hip 

2.  Need  foA  equal  oppontun- 
ity  foA  all  members  to  be 
leaders  in  the  chuAch 
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3.  TenAion  between  oua 
vocations  and  oua 
commitmentA  to  ChAxAt 


4„  TenAion  between  what 
we  aAe  pAeAently  giving 
to  the  chuAch  and  u)kat 
we  want  to  get:  fiAom  tt 


3.  Need  to  woAk  at  pAioAi- 
tlztng  oua  lifie  commit¬ 
mentA  and  helping  each 
otheA  pat  ^xAAt  things 
{^XAAt 

4,  Need  to  Aeview  oua  cov¬ 
enant  with  ChAiAt  and  each 
otheA  and  Aeek  fiiAAt  fuA 

kingdom  and  AighteouAneAA 


The  discussion  was  even  more  vigorous  than  before, 
and  in  one  moment  of  conflict  the  pastor  pointed  an 
accusing  finger  at  the  elder  for  causing  dissension 
when  everything  had  been  peaceful ,  To  which  the  elder 
replied , 

"I  had  theAe  fieelingA  inAide  o me,  and  I 
believe  that  it' &  important  in  the  chuAch  to  be 
honest  with  each  otheA .  Some  ofi  theAe  fieeiingA 
have  been  pushed  down  ^oa  a  long  time,  and  I 
AenAed  theAe  vaAiouA  undeAcuAAentA ,  wondeAing 
why  we  haven't  been  able  to  talk  about  them .  In 
a  CfAiAtian  fietlowAhip  in  which  we  one  paAtneAA 
in  the  iaith,  we  should  be  ^Aee  to  con^eAA  oua 
angeA,  like  you  juAt  did,  and  admit  oua  oiluneA , 
tike  I've  tAied  to  do,  and  expAeA a  oua  {^eoAA  that 
when  pAoblemA  hit  ua  in  oua  homeA,  we  won't  have 
the  AeAouAceA  to  cope." 

The  morale  in  the  Prince  of  Peace  Church  improved 
noticably  over  the  next  several  months  as  some  new 
short-range  goals  were  set  and  some  decisions  were 
implemented : 

VeciAion  Goal 

1.  To  appoint  a  WoAAhtp  1 .  To  plan  a  AeAieA  ofi 
Committee  to  meet  with  the  woAAhip  AeAviceA  to  pAo- 
pciAtoA  ejach  month  vide  uAtheA  oppoAtunity 

to  confiAont  iAAueA  in  the 
context  ofj  Sunday  woAAhip 

2.  To  devote  the  next  Ae~ 


2.  To  have  two  weekend 
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tidtAcatA  each  y&cvi 


t/imt  to  otkcA  ncxUL  ti^c, 
tb^ncA  that  u)ttt  m&ige, 
tn  oua  ux)fu>htp  and  ^hcut- 


3 .  Etc, . 


*,ng . 

3.  Etc. . 


Before  the  time  for  the  spring  retreat  came  around, 
the  pastor  surprised  everyone  on  Sunday  morning  by 
announcing  his  resignation.  He  congratulated  the  con~ 
gregation  for  taking  their  covenant  basis  of  member¬ 
ship  seriously  but  admitted  that  not  only  had  he  not 
been  a  partner  in  that  earlier  church  planting  pro¬ 
cess  but  he  also  had  increasing  reservation  about  the 
lack  of  a  traditional  church  constitution  in  this 
congregation  and  the  lack  of  a  due  respect  for  the 
sacred  ordination  of  a  pastor  and  the  spiritual  author¬ 
ity  that  went  with  it  for  "preaching  the  Word." 

It  was  fortuitous  that  the  spring  retreat  had  been 
scheduled  and  planned  in  advance,  for  it  gave  the  con¬ 
gregation  an  important  occasion  to  work  through  their 
sense  of  failure  and  defeat  just  two  weeks  after  the 
departure  of  the  pastor  and  his  family.  The  retreat 
committee  selected  1  Corinthians  1,  12,  13,  and  14, 
for  special  study  at  the  retreat,  encouraging  everyone 
to  read  the  entire  epistle  for  advance  preparation. 

In  addition,  an  entire  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a 
discernment  of  next  steps,  which  led  to  only  two  de¬ 
cisions:  (1)  to  have  an  indefinite  interim  period  of 

time  without  a  regular  pastor,  to  return  not  only  to 
their  original  vision  of  the  shared  ministry  but  also 
to  their  basic  understanding  that  prior  to  the  call  of 
a  professional  pastor,  a  congregation  should  be  able 
to  exist  in  a  viable  relationship  of  members  that  does 
not  make  the  congregation^  survival  or  its  authenti¬ 
city  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  an  ordained,  set- 
apart  minister;  and  (2)  to  ask  the  Conference  director 
of  Ministerial  Leadership  Services  to  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  a  person  who  might  be  right  for  an  urban  con¬ 
gregation  committed  to  the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 
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C.  The  Covenant  Between  Menno  Miller 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace  Church 

Over  a  period  of  eight  months,  the  Conference 
director  of  MLS  sent  the  confidential  files  of  three 
pastoral  candidates  to  the  Prince  of  Peace  Church, 

With  each  profile  in  turn,  a  discernment  was  made  that 
seemed  good  to  all  concerned  nand  the  Holy  Spirit”'  as 
the  group’s  elder  was  fond  of  adding  with  obvious 
reference  to  Acts  15:28. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  referral,  the  search 
committee  came  to  an  expiditious  consensus  not  to 
pursue  the  candidate  for  reasons  not  reported  to 
either  the  congregation  or  the  candidate,  who  was  not 
even  aware  of  the  referral . 

In  the  second  case,  the  committee  presented  the 
name  to  the  congregation  with  a  summary  of  his  profile, 
the  candidate  was  invited  to  come  for  a  visit,  which 
led  to  another  kind  of  consensus--a  mutual  decision 
"to  loose"  each  other,  as  the  candidate  put  it,  from 
further  consideration  for  reasons  that  were  inevitable 
and  understandable  to  all. 

The  third  referral  was  the  file  of  Menno  Miller, 
whose  profile  immediately  bore  greater  correspondence 
to  the  job  description  prepared  by  the  search  committee. 
They  were  especially  attracted  to  the  "gifts  for  minis¬ 
try"  statement  prepared  by  the  Pastor-Peer  group  in  the 
candidate’s  current  assignment: 

In  oua  de,pth  oonveAtatZonA  with  \ke,nno  about 
his  seZ^-Zde,ntity  at  a  mZnitteA,  ^oua  concepts 
keep  suA^acZng. 

The,  ^Zntt  it  that  ofa  "AeAvant  the,  WoAd." 

He,  beJLievet  pAofaoundZy  that  the,  BZble,  it  the, 

WoAd  God ,  gtoe,n  to  the,  pe.ople,  oft  God  not  jut  t 
faoA  knowledge,  but  fior i  tAaus^o  motion  and  guZdance. 

It  it  e,vZde,nt  that  he,  ha*  a  gZ^t  £oa i  pn,e,ac,hZng 
and  a  fataAe,  faoA  £ ZndZng  BZbltc,at  anAweAt  {on 
eveAyday  pAoblemA.  He,  Ae,c,ognZzet  this  gZ^t  Zn 
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himseli  and  h as  been  aUlnmed  by  member  o i  (vis 
pnesent  congnegatlon  and  by  mam y  ionmen.  teachens, 
iellow  students,  and  intends  at  being  an  elective 
Intenpneten  o i  the  lutond  and  being  able  to  apply 
the  Scnlp  tunes  to  today' a  Hie  situations . 

The  second  concept  it  that  oi  "covenant  commun¬ 
ity."  Vienna  wants  no  mone  non  less  than  to  be  a 
member  oi  the  body'  oi  Chnlst,  a  local  i ellomhtp 
In  which  Chnlst  It  acknowledged  at  head  and  In 
which  the  mem  bent  have  a  pantnenthlp  In  the  got  pel 
oi  Chnlst.  Menno  bellevet  that  hit  glfat  oi  pneach- 
can  only  be  elective  In  nelatlon  to  a  covenant 
community  In  which  the  membership  would  finee  him 
to  tntenpnet  the  Word  and  he  would  be  enabled  to 
inee  them  thnough  that  Intenpnetatlon .  Vneachlng 
to  Menno  It  a  ionm  oi  mutual  servanthood  In  the 
body  o i  Christ^  one  ionm  among  many . 

The  thlnd  concept  In  M enno's  seli- Identity  It 
the  "s  honed  minis  tny."  He  nefient  to  thlt  In 
connection  with  what  he  calls  "the  body  Hie  o i 
the  chunch"  - -the  Biblical  way  that  the  pantt  oft  the 
body-  -  the  hands  and  ieet  and  vanlout  "nenvous/ 
mut  colon / dig  ettlve  systems -  -one  Integnated  Into  a 
whole  that  enables  them  conponately  to  function  at 
Christ's  body  In  the  wonld .  Von  example,  Vienna's 
Image  oi  congnegatlonal  wonshlp  It  iound  In  1  Con . 
14:24,  "To  sum  up my  friends:  when  you  meet  for 
worship ,  each  of  you  contributes  a  hymn ,  some 
instruction ,  a  revelation,  an  ecstatic  utterance , 
or  the  interpretation  of  such  an  utterance.  All 
of  these  must  aim  at  one  thing:  to  build  up  the 
church."  (WEB)  Henno  sees  his  nole  In  congnega¬ 
tlonal  wonshlp  at  threefold:  [1]  to  help  to  plan 
It  so  that  it  It  not  just  a  i nee  ion  oil,  but  has 
a  structure  [a  "lltungy")  oi  ineedom  ion  evenyone, 
(2)  to  get  others  to  contnlbute  In  pantlculan  ways 
to  the  conponate  lltungy  oi  wonshlp,  and  (3)  to 
contnlbute  kit  own  glit  oi  "pnophetlc  uttenance" 
at  oiten  at  the  congnegatlon  detines. 
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M enno's  {ourth  Ael{-concept  Is.  that  o{  "enabler 
and  "equlpper."  he  Is  less  o{  an  organizer- admin¬ 
istrator  In  the  usual  Instltutlo not  sens.e  than  a 
{actlttaton  o  {  the,  ministries  o {  others,  Including 
the  whole  spectrum  o{  what  Paul  called  the 
"  charismata"  —the  service  abilities  o{  all  members 

The  Search  Committee  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  Church 
was  intrigued  by  this  candidate  profile,  but  they  knew 
that  their  fellow  members  would  raise  various  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  some  of  the  phraseology;  and  no  doubt 
the  candidate  would  have  questions  also  about  the  job 
description  and  the  following  minutes  that  were  typed 
up  and  duplicated  after  the  discussions  at  the  spring 
retreat : 

7.  We  want  to  seek  and  follow  God' a  puApoAe 
Ion,  qua  lives ,  bat  we  have  to  begin  with  ourselves 
OA  {rag  He  humans  echo  one  o{ten  caught  In  various 
predicaments  In  oua  AtAaggle  to  AuAvlve  In  thlA 
desperate  wo  old. 

2.  We  believe  God  haA  a  puApoAe  {on  ooa  lives 
that  can  be  dlA covered  thnough  a  study  o{  the 
ScAlptuAeA,  bat  we  con{ess  that  the  Bible  Is  a 
Atnange  book  to  mo  At  o  {  us  and  that  we  have  not 
been  very  success  {ul  In  extracting  Its  anAweAA: 
to  ooa  everyday  problems . 

3.  We  need  a  pastor  who  Ia  { Inst  o{  all  sensl- 
tlve  to  ooa  pnoblemA  and  can  Apeak  ooa  language 
and  understand  oua  AtnuggleA ,  without  judging  as 
on  adding  to  qua  already -exit  ting  { eelingA  o{ 
guilt  on  making  ua  repress  oua  {ears  and  angers. 

4.  But  we  also  need  a  pastor  who  can  help  us 
overcome  oua  { aults  and  { allures ,  with  the  help 
o{  God,  whether  by  his  on  her  gl{ts  o{  preaching 
and  teaching,  on  by  an  ability  to  counsel  In  a 
one-to-one  relationship. 

5.  We  don't  need  a  pastor  who  has  all  the 
answers  and  can' t  be  a  good  listener.  Rather, 
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we  need  a  pastor  who  is  willi ng  to  become  a  part 
o ft  our  straggle,  especially  on  the  corporate 
level  oft  the.  ftellowship,  and  to  straggle  with  as, 
and  we  with  km  then.  as  fie/ 6  he.  admits  his/her  own 
ftailings  and  shares.  his. /her  own  hope*  and  victor¬ 
ies  throagh  ftaith  tn  God . 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  congregation,  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Search  Committee,  that  Menno  Miller 
be  invited  to  come  for  a  visit,  together  with  his  fami¬ 
ly,  and  bring  a  message  for  the  Sunday  morning  worship 
based  on  his  pilgrimage  of  faith* 

The  more  significant  encounter  of  that  weekend  was 
not  the  Sunday  morning  worship  but  the  Sunday  afternoon 
dialogue  as  the  congregation  and  the  pastoral  candidate 
explored  a  potential  partnership,  based  on  the  congre¬ 
gation’s  sense  of  need  for  leadership  and  the  candi¬ 
date’s  sense  of  self-identity.  As  the  congregational 
scribe  listened  to  all  that  was  asked  and  said,  she 
recorded  the  following  four  components  of  a  possible 
partnership : 

U  THE  PASTOR  AS  SERVANT  OF  THE  WORV.  Certain 
members  oft  the.  congregation  were  troabled  by  several 
phrases  In  the.  candidate.' 6  "giftts  ftor  ministry"  state¬ 
ment.  Leo  Kn.oe.heA  asked,  "How  can  you  say,  'The  Bible 
is  the  Word  o$  God'?  That  soands  pretty  literalistic 
to  me.  I  might  accept  'The  Bible  contains  the  Word  o ft 
God '  on.  'The  Bible  is  the  vehicle  oft  the  Word  oft  God, ' 
bat  the  way  yoa  put  it  soands  like  naive  biblicism." 

Menno '6  reply:  "T  like  your  won.cU.ng  as  well  as 
mine,  ftor  it  makes  an  important  point  that  liteAal 
applications  oft  a  Bible  text  can  bypass  the  complexi¬ 
ties  oft  discerning  what  God  wants  as  to  be  and  do  in 
ouA  generation .  It  soands  like  yoa  know  that  these 
phrases  were  ftamiliar  terms  in  the  ftundamentalist- 
modernist  controversy  oft  the  last  generation;  and  I 
certainly  don't  want  to  reenact  that  dismal  scene .  My 
reason  ftor  saying  that  'The  Bible  is  the  Word  oft  God' 
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was  to  emphasize  the  point  that  If  we  really  take,  the 
Bible  seriously ,  believing  that  It  Is  a  trustworthy 
guide  for  faithful  dlsclpleshlp,  subject  always  to 
mutual,  correction  and  lot  ox  better  understandings ,  we 
mil.  come  to  know  what  God  asks  o f  us.  Oux  Anabaptist 
forebears  can  help  us  relate  the  authority  0{ 5  Scripture 
and  the  note  o  f  the  Holy  Spirit  In  the  believers ' 
church,  ion.  they  saw  no  contradiction  between  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  to  be  found  In  the  text  Itself 
and  the  appropriation  of  Its  meaning  for  as  through 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit . 

Fern  Herbs  en  asked  Wenno  to  clarify  the  sentence 
that  "the  Bible. .  .Is  not  just  for  knowledge  but  for 
trans  f  onmatio  n.” 

Menno  replied  that  the  source  of  his  view  on  this 
question  was  the  writings  of  Walter  Wink,  Professor  of 
Bible  Interpretation  at  Auburn  Seminary  In  New  York, 
a  book  entitled,  The  Bible  in  Hyman  Transformation 
(Fortress  Press,  1973)  and  another  entitled,  Trans¬ 
forming  Bible  study  (Abingdon  Press,  1980).  Actually, 
Wink  wrote  that  " the  Bible  Is  not  just  for  Information 
but  for  transformation Wink  believes  that  so  much 
Bible  study  Is  bankrupt  because  It  stops  with  know¬ 
ledge  and  biblical  criticism,  and  falls  to  achieve 
what  the  Anabaptist  considered  Its  basic  purpose:  to 
Interpret  the  Scriptures  so  that  the  past  becomes  alive 
and  sheds  light  on  our  present  with  new  possibilities 
for  personal  and  social  transformation. 

Arnle  Spring  asked  what  all  this  had  to  do  with 
his  vocation  as  a  data  processor  In  a  corporation  that 
contracts  with  amanent- producing  Industries  * 

Wenno  observed  that  Arnle1  S  question  Implied  a 
prior  concern  about  whether  or  not  a  pacifist  Christ¬ 
ian  ought  to  be  Involved  with  those  hinds  of  contracts . 
This  Is  what  Walter  Wink  calls  the  " heuristic  question n 
that  each  of  us  brings  to  our  study  of  God's  Word , 

These  are  questions  to  which  we,  and  that  Includes  the 
preacher- teacher,  do  not  already  know  the  answers,  but 
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Involve  US  In  a  Search  prOCCSS  Ml  Which  the  Student 
and  teacher  may  reverently  proceed  together  asking, 
Asking,  knocking,  until  God  Hlms elf  begins  to  Apeak 
In  now  and  penetrating  ways.  beyond  the  old  answers. 

It  Ia  crucial  for  all  of  us  to  Identify  the  Issues  we 
bating  to  God  In  our  prayer  and  corporate  searching. 

We  must  alwayA  move  In  two  directions :  from  our.  every¬ 
day  concerns  to  God1 a  word,  and  f rom  God' A  Word  to  our 
everyday  concerns,  AlwayA,  our  basic  oAAumptton  Ia. 
that  there  Ia  a  marvelouA  correspondence  between  God' a 
Word  and  our  human  predicament;  and  this  kind  of  Bible 
Atudy  requires  a  personal,  wholehearted  response. 

Hark  \JlnA  observed  that  Henno'A  morning  mesAage 
was  In  the  f orm  o f  testimony  and  not  really  Biblical 
Interpretation;  and  he  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not 
he  used  an  Inductive  approach  In  Bible  study , 

Henno  confessed  that  In  his  method  of  Biblical 
Interpretation  and  preaching,  he  evas  a  product  of  the 
training  he  received  at  the  Associated  Seminaries , 
where  Biblical  Interpretation  (or  what  they  call 
"hermeneutics" )  employs  both  deductive  and  Inductive 
approaches  but  goes  beyond  both.  Bis  study  of  a  text 
f or  preaching  purposes  would  normally  Include  the 
following  aspects:  [J )  He  would  compare  several 
translations  to  determine  whether  or  not  divergent 
Interpretation  Is:  a  function  of  correctly  understand ~ 
Ing  the  original  language.  [2]  He  would  try  to  use 
only  that  language  which  can  be  readily  grasped  by  the 
layperson.  He  would  not  normally  quote  Greek  or  He¬ 
brew  terms  unless  he  f elt  It  would  be  especially  help¬ 
ful  to  the  layperson  to  grasp  some  o f  the  more  common 
Biblical  words  like  agape  (love)  or  koinonia  (fellow¬ 
ship  or  partnership) .  (  3 1  He  would  always  try  to 

Interpret  the  g  eo  graphical- soclal-rellglous  background 
of  the  text ,  For  Instance,  to  understand  Paul's 
letter  to  the  Corinthians,  one  should  know-  something 
about  the  city  of  Corinth  and  the  Christian  fellow¬ 
ships  that  were  meeting  there.  (4)  Questions  about 
authorship,  date,  and  to  whom  the  author  was  writing 
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(V ie  Important  primarily  Insohar  a s.  they  a^nct  the 
way  we.  understand  a  text.  When  a  text  basically  has,  a 
huturlstlc  meaning,  the se  ^aetos vs  axe  largely  Irrele¬ 
vant.  (5)  He  would  be  cox e fiat  not  to  ^aUL  tnto  the . 
^TLap  oh  trying  to  extract  ^xom  the.  text  something  that 
was  not  meant  fiox  oux  time;  but  at  the  Arne  time ,  he 

I  would  try  to  grasp  everything  that  was  truly  universal 
In  Its  Implications . 

1,  THE  LAITY  AS  ENABLERS  ANV  RESRONVENTS .  Wenno 
xepeatedly  reherred  to  hi s  vision  oh  a  pastor-people 
partnership  In  which  everyone  Is  Individually  and 
corporately  responsible  lor  the.  work  Christ  has  given 
to  us.  This  relates  to  all  areas  oh  the  church's 
ministry,  Including  the  Interpretation  oh  the  (lord. 

He  would,  hope  that  this  would  become  part  oh  a  corpor¬ 
ate  discipline  In  which  personal  dally  prayer  and  medi¬ 
tation,  perhaps  using  a  common  lectionary  available  to 
all  oh  as,  and  regular  mid-week  corporate  Bible  study 
and  prayer,  perhaps  even  some  honm  °h  sermon  h&zdback 
or  dialogue,  could  alt  be  h^d  Into  the  Interpretation 
oh  the  Word  In  our  morning  worship. 

Wenno  drew  two  diagrams  on  the  blackboard  to  vis¬ 
ualize  the  contrast  between  what  he  calls  the  ''mono¬ 
past  cnal”  pattern  oh  ministry  In  so  many  oh  our 
churches  and  the  kind  oh  pastor-people  partnership 
that  he  Is  envisioning: 


ooooooooooo 

ooooooooooo 

ooooooooooo 

ooooooooooo 


THE  MONO -PASTORAL  PATTERN 

In  the  mono -pastoral  model,  the  pastor,  Identlhled 
as  the  "star,"  Is  the  minister.  The  members  are  not 
ministers,  but  those  ministered  to.  They  are  visual -■ 
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Ized  as  they  are  normally  seen,  seated  In  rows  facing 
the  minister.  The,  lay  leaders  (probably  a  board  o f 
deacon*]  are  shown  off  to  one  bide  because  their  work 
tn  committee  meeting  A  l*  not  visible  to  the  congrega - 
lion  and  1 s  therefore  not  well  understood. 
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THE  PASTOR- PEOPLE  PARTNERSHIP 

Tn  the  pastor^  people  partnership,  the  members  are 
seated  In  a  circle,  not  focusing  all  their  attention 
on  one  minister  but  on  all  members,  each  o f  whom  can 
be  expected  to  give  and  receive  a  ministry  f or  the 
upbuilding  o f  the  church  [1  Cor.  14:26)  .  The  pastor 
Is  still  Identified  by  a  6 tar,  and  the  lay  leaders  are 
6 till  recognized  for  their  reciprocal  roles  with  the 
pastor ;  but  their  position  In  this  diagram  reflects 
their  Biblical  functions  of  enabling  both  the  pastor 
and  the  people  to  fulfil  their  mutual  callings. 

The  special  knowledge  and  skills  which  the  pastor 
bring s  to  a  congregation  by  virtue  of  his  Seminary 
training  are  not  dimply  to  be  Identified  with  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  more  than  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  are  Identical  with  the  natural  talents  or  6  kills 
brought  by  other  members.  Our  skills  and  talents  are 
only  channels  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts.  A 
splrituai  gift  can  be  described  as  a  talent  or  skill 
that  has  been  "energized"  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  skills  that  a  professional 
pastor  can  be  expected  to  bring  from  his  Seminary 
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training  is  the  ability  to  prepa/ te  and  preach  a  sermon; 
but  the  most  expert  exegesis  of  a,  Biblical  text  and  the 
most  polished  delivery  of  a  sermon  might  stilt  f ail  to 
be  the  kind  of  "pleaching  in  the  Spirit ”  that  enabled  a 
congregation  to  discern  how  that  particular  word  of 
God  transforms  their  particular  human  situations ..  If 
he  does  not  have  the  gift  to  " preach  in  the  Spirit ," 
then  someone  else  in  the  congregation  who  possesses 
what  Paul  called  the  " gift  of  discerning  the  spirits" 

[1  Cor .  7 2; Iff)  will  need  to  help  the  group  make  this 
application. 

In  this  phenomenon  of  the  working  of  the  Spirit , 
the  pastor  is  no  different  than  anyone  else  in  the 
church  insofar  as  it  is  always  the  extra  spiritual 
enablement  that  produces  true  ministry  beyond  profes¬ 
sionalism.  Although  we  can  expect  the  professional 
minister  to  bring  a  number  of  skills  to  the  work  of  a 
local  congregation,  it  is  unrealistic  and  unbiblical 
to  expect  him  to  have  a  spiritual  gift  to  go  with  every 
skill.  If  pastors  are  expected  to  facilitate  the  min¬ 
istries  of  all  members,  it  will  require  the  exercise 
of  their  own  gifts  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  job. 

They  might  do  this  by  constantly  feeding  him  issues 
with  which  they  are  struggling  and  to  which  he  might 
speak  out  of  God's  Word.  They  might  do  this  by  giving 
him  illustrations  out  of  their  experience  that  he  might 
use  to  apply  a  given  passage  of  Scripture  under  study 
by  the  group  to  their  personal  or  social  situations . 
They  might  do  this  by  responding  following  his  sermon 
by  way  of  personal  testimony  of  how  the  pastor's  inter- 
pretation  of  the  Word  might  apply  to  their  lives  in  a 
way  the  pastor  never  considered.  This  is  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  pastor  and  people  in  the  body  of  Christ 
and  the  way  the  church  should  function  according  to  the 
New  Testament  pattern. 

3.  THE  LATTV  AS  SERVANTS  OF  THE  WORV.  There  is 
more  to  the  ministries  of  members  than  feeding  into  or 
responding  to  the  ministry  of  the  pastor.  Sometimes 
lay  persons  themselves  become  the  servants  of  the  Word. 
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This  is  the  biblical  vision  o h  the  priesthood  o h  all 
believers  that  makes  a  professional  ministry  valid-^ 
a  vision  oh  a  minis^try  given  {^Ajut  oh  alt  to  the 
laity\  By  tatty,  M enno  means  men  and  women  who  are 
expected  to  ^oJi^tt  alt  oh  the  btbttcat  ^ancttons.  oh 
the  Loud' &  commission  to  his  church,  tnctudtng  the 
preaching  oh  the  gospel. 

One  oh  the  gihts  oh  the  Spirit  Listed  tn  Ephesians 
4:11  is  that  oh  "teachers ,  "  and  we  usually  costume  that 
a  certain  percentage  oh  a  congregation' s  membership 
can  be  legitimately  ashed  to  teach .  Another  giht  men - 
tloned  there  Is  that  oh  "evangelists,"  and  we  gener¬ 
ally  assume  that  most,  ih  not  all,  oh  as  in  the  charch 
can  tell  others  about  the  good  news  oh  salvation  and 
invite  them  to  accept  Christ .  Why  shouldn't  we  also 
assume  that  at  least  a  certain  proportion,  perhaps  ten 
percent,  oh  the  members  oh  a  mature  Christian  congrega¬ 
tion  has  the  giht  to  preach  a  Sunday  morning  sermon . 

Tt  might  lack  some  oh  the  sophisticated  aspects  oh 
exegetlng  a  text  using  the  original  Greel  or  Hebrew, 
but  any  alert  lay  student  oh  the  Bible  today  can  be 
given  access  to  excellent  modern  translations  oh  the 
Bible;  and  when  divergent  Interpretations  are  hound, 
they  can  use  good  commentaries  like  the  Interpreter's 
Bible  to  sort  out  the  slgnlhlcance  oh  such  variations . 
The  Important  thing  is  that  others  in  the  church  be¬ 
side  the  pastor  can  "preach  in  the  Spirit"  and  speak 
prophetically  to  the  whole  congregation,  sometimes  more 
eh h ectively  than  the  prohessional  pastor,  when  his  well 
runs  dry . 

4%  THE  PASTOR  AS  ENABLER  ANV  EQUIPPER .  In  M enno's 
vision  oh  the  pastor-people  partnership,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  roles  oh  the  pastor,  sometimes  perhormed 
center-stage  in  his  preaching,  but  ohten  In  the  wings 
as  producer  or  director  or  prompter,  are  those  oh 
” enabler "  and  " equipper.”  The  pastor's  master  role  is 
that  oh  servant  oh  the  body  lihe  oh  the  hallows  hip. 

He  ohh&ts  the  resources  oh  his  library,  the  knowledge 
oh  his  Seminary  education,  and  the  skills  he  has  gained 
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th/iougk  zxpeA Imce,  to  Mipply  what  the,  tally  me,d  ^on, 
thoJji  dhclpleihlp  and  mtvuAt/iteA — tkzologlaat  unde/ 1- 
/>  landing  and  chu/ichly  know-how .  M o/ie.oveA,  the,  SEM-6 
[Supe/ivAj>e,d  Expe/ite,nce,  tn  MtvuAteA  cou/ueA)  he,  took  tn 
Semtna/iy  a/iz  a  pa/iadtgm  o fa  hu>  cosiolla/iy  note,  ofa 
ove/iaLt  bupe/votbon.  ofi  the,  mlnht/ileA  o ft  hi&  lay  pa/it- 
ne/ti>  In  the,  go*  pel. 

\he,nno  dtAt/U,bute,d  a  mimeographed  memorandum  ofi  one 
example  ofi  how  thh  might  work  In  a  given  congregation 
with  reference  to  the  ministry  o&  preaching: 

SECOND  MENNONITE  CHURCH 
Grebe l town,  Indiana 

MEMO  December  10,  1980 

To:  Bob  Klassen,  Tina  Weidner,  Joe  DiVler,  Nancy 

Mason,  George  Renner,  Arnold  Schmidt,  Jack 

Wagner,  and  Carol  Weaver 
From:  Your  Pastor 

Subject:  AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  PREACHING 

The  current  programming  needs  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  converged  in  the  Worship  Committee  last  week 
to  produce  the  following  brainstorm  concerning  an 
EXPERIMENT  IN  PREACHING .  The  first  was  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  current  adult  Sunday  school  series  on 
Church  History  led  by  Joe,  without  firm  plans  for 

%  j' 

our  next  curriculum .  The  other  was  the  scheduling 
of  preaching  for  our  Sunday  worship  beyond  the 
third  week  in  January ,  without  the  backlog  of  names 
we  have  sometimes  had  in  the  past . 

The  brainstorm  was  stimulated  by  the  enclosed 
lead  article  in  last  weekrs  THE  MENNONITE .  It  is 
a  fascinating  report  of  an  experiment  in  a  corpor¬ 
ate  approach  to  the  preaching  ministry  in  the  large 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Winnipeg,  Canada . 

Our  brainstorm  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Winnipeg 
experiment,  with  several  significant  differences . 
One  is  the  sequence  of  a  number  of  members  prepar¬ 
ing  and  preaching  Sunday  morning  sermons  over  a 
period  of  time  equal  to  the  number  of  persons 
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accepting  the  challenge .  The  other  is  that  for 
this  period  of  time  we  would  use  the  regular  Sun¬ 
day  school  quarterly  as  our  scope  of  Scripture 3 
using  the  "memory  verse "  as  the  suggested  text  for 
the  morning  sermon.  The  two  current  quarters  3 
beginning  with  December 3  feature  the  GOSPEL  ACCOR¬ 
DING  TO  MATTHEW.  Sharen  and  Karla  have  consented 
to  teach  the  adult  class 3  using  the  current  quar¬ 
terly.  Our  brainstorm  is  to  add  a  second  class 
for  part  of  this  time3  covering  the  period  when 
its  members  would  be  sharing  the  Sunday  preaching 
ministry 3  beginning  the  last  Sunday  in  January.  I 
would  be  the  leader -convener  of  this  class. 

In  short 3  I  am  inviting  each  of  you  to  join  my 
class 3  and  thus  (1)  to  consent  to  prepare  one  ser¬ 
mon  during  that  time  and  (2)  to  participate  in  the 
class  during  the  Sunday  school  hour  for  that  per¬ 
iod.  We  would  use  the  first  part  of  the  period 
giving  feedback  to  the  person  who  preached  the  last 
sermon 3  and  the  rest  of  the  period  helping  the  next 
person  prepare  his/her  sermon3  discussing  the  text3 
its  context3  points3  applications  to  our  lives  in 
this  city3  and  possible  illustrations .  The  person 
would  then  take  it  from  there 3  prepare  the  sermon 
during  the  week3  and  preach  it  the  following  Sun¬ 
day  3  with  feedback  in  the  Sunday  school  hour.  Per¬ 
haps  3  in  order  to  make  the  preaching  text  correlate 
with  the  lesson  being  studied  in  the  other  class3 
we  would  want  to  study  the  lesson  together  a  week 
in  advance  of  theirs3  although  our  time  devoted  to 
feedback  would  still  be  on  their  lesson  for  the 
day . 

Also3  we  would  need  to  use  an  advance  Sunday  in 
January  to  get  our  bearings  on  method 3  criteria  for 
feedback 3  etc.3  probably  January  11.  Since  George 
has  consented  to  be  in  thms  class 3  and  to  be  the 
first  in  its  preaching  schedule  on  January  25th3 
we  would  need  to  use  January  18  to  help  him  prepare. 

Perhaps  this  is  sufficient  for  now  to  give  you 
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enough  to  think,  about  to  make  a  decision  about 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  be  a  part  of  this 
EXPERIMENT  IN  PREACHING.  Please  let  me  know 
either  way  in  the  next  week  or  two.  Obviously, 
our  class  would  meet  for  as  many  weeks  as  we  have 
persons  committed  to  preach  once,  unless  (1)  the 
persons  would  want  to  take  a  second  round  and/or 
(2)  the  class  would  want  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  quarter,  operating  simply  as  a  second  Sunday 
school  class. 

Joe  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
shouldnrt  open  the  preaching  group  to  include 
others  who  could  perhaps  participate  in  the  feed¬ 
back  more  objectively  than  those  of  us  doing  the 
preaching.  One  could  even  raise  the  question 
about  doing  this  all  in  the  one  class  taught  by 
Karla  and  Sharen.  I  would  be  open  to  either  of 
these  possibilities ,  although  my  inclination  is  to 
go  with  the  smaller  groups  for  at  least  the  first 
round  of  preaching . 

Think  it  over  and  let  me  have  your  response. 
Sincere ly, 

YOUR  PASTOR 

In  his  concluding  comments,  Wenno  compared  the 
relation  ofa  pastor  and  people  to  the  negation  o^  a 
playing  coach  to  a  proves Atonal  baseball  team.  nThe 
coach  Is  a  player  Like  the  others.  Hence,  he  will 
preach,  teach,  counsel,  and  pray  along  with  the  other 
ministers  In  the  church.  But  he  Is  hired,  not  primar¬ 
ily  because  ofi  his  playing  ability,  but  because  he 
know*  the  game  and  he  Is  able  to  call  the  play*  and 
enable  others  to  play  their  position  welt*  1 

Menno  Miller  and  his  family  returned  to  their  home 
and  another  meeting  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  Church  was 
convened  one  week  later  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  call  him  as  their  pastor  and  with 
what  kinds  of  conditions. 
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It  was  decided  in  advance  to  use  the  congregation¬ 
al  vote,  not  as  the  method  of  making  the  final  deci¬ 
sion  about  whether  or  not  to  call  him  as  pastor,  but 
merely  as  a  way  of  polling  everyone’s  opinion.  After 
a  period  of  review  and  discussion,  the  poll  was  taken: 
86%  in  favor  of  extending  the  call,  10%  opposed,  and 
4%  uncertain.  There  was  further  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  poll.  Several  persons  in  the  minority 
subgroup  explained  that  their  vote  was  not  negative 
to  Menno  as  a  person  so  much  as  an  expression  of  reser¬ 
vation  about  the  radical  vision  of  the  EXPERIMENT  IN 
PREACHING  that  he  presented  last  Sunday,  Frankly, 
they  were  not  sure  it  could  work.  One  person  expressed 
doubts  about  her  own  ability  to  preach  a  sermon  and  was 
not  sure  she  wanted  to  listen  to  other  members  of  the 
congregation  as  they  attempted  to  try  their  wings  in 
the  pulpit.  Another  person  did  not  think  that  the 
Sunday  sermon  was  all  that  important  in  the  worship. 
However,  he  was  willing  to  give  it  a  try  and  made 
the  motion  to  make  the  call  unanimous.  This  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  consensus  of  the  congregation,  and  no 
one  objected. 

Moreover,  the  following  recommendations  of  the 
Search  Committee  were  adopted: 

7,  Tl le  job  description  pnepaned  by  the 
Committee  be  sent  to  the  candidate  as  a  basis 
fon  making  his  ou)n  decision  whethen  on  not  to 
accept  oun  call. 

2.  A  support  gnoup  of  six  mmbens  of  tl le 

co ng negation,  Including  men  and  women,  be  appolnt- 
ed  f on  the  punpose  of  periodic  meeting  with  the 
new  paston  fon  the  giving  and  necelvlng  of  advice 
and  counsel. 

3.  The  paston  be  encounaged  to  find  a  pastonal 
peen  gnoap  outside  the  congnegatlon  tike  the  one 
that  functioned  so  well  In  his  pnevlous  pastonate . 

4.  The  paston  be  encounaged  to  attend  the  annual 
pastors1  wonkshop  at  the  Associated  Seminaries , 
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with  expenses  paid  by  the  congregation  and  to  take 
advantage,  o f  additional  opportunities  for  continuing 
education  as  scholarship  aid  a^  opened  by  the 
Convenience  Hinisterial  Committees. 

5.  The  pastor  be  employed  on  a  full  time  con¬ 
tract  based  on  ten  units  of  time  per  week,  a  unit 
represented  by  a  morning,  afternoon,  or  evening 
period  of  work  for  the  congregation.  The  pcstor 
is  free  to  donate  an  additional  2  or  3  units  a 
week  as  do  other  members  of  the  congregation.  The 
pastor  is  encouraged  to  be  off  duty  one  entire  day 
each  week,  by  arrangement  with  the  Support  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  pastor  be  given  three  weeks  of  paid 
vacation  each  year,  plus  one  weekend  per  quarter 
for  personai  use. 

6.  The  pastor  be  peered  a  salary  package  based 
on  the  district  conference  support  guidelines 
including  their  housing  and  travel  allowances, 
retirement  plan  and  other  fringe  benefits. 

7.  The  pastor  and  his  wife  be  received  into  full 
membership  in  Prince  of  Peace  Church  and  partici¬ 
pate  with  all  other  members  in  an  annual  review  of 
our  common  goals  and  ministries  as  a  body  of  Christ. 

8.  Every  third  year,  an  evaluation  of  the 
salaried  ministry  of  the  pastor  be  conducted  with 
the  help  of  the  Conference  pastor  and/or  a  mature 
pastor  peer  from  another  Conference  congregation. 

9.  It  is  the  best  judgment  of  this  congregation 
that  the  candidate's  vision  of  the  pastor-people 
partnership  fits  the  model  we  have  of  our  church 
as  defined  in  our  covenant  of  membership,  and  we 
want  to  express  our  gratitude  to  God  for  His 
guidance  in  our  search  for  pastoral  leadership 
these  past  eight  months,  our  thanks  to  those  in  our 
fellowship  who  have  served  us  so  well;  and  upon 
acceptance  by  Henno  Hiller  of  our  call  to  serve  as 
our  pastor,  we  want  to  celebrate  the  beginning  of 
our  partnership  by  an  appropriate  servx.ee  of  in¬ 
stallation. 
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APPENDIX  A 

RESOURCES  EOR  CALLING  A  PASTOR 

1.  "AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  A  NEW  PASTOR"  by  Sara  Wengerd. 
The  following  article  appeared  in  The  Allegheny 
Conference  Hews 3  Vol.  38,  No.  6,  June,  1982,  and  is 
reprinted  by  permission.  Its  context  was  the  Springs 
Mennonite  Church  where  Steve  Heatwole,  an  AMBS  grad¬ 
uate,  was  beginning  his  pastoral  ministry. 

Dear  Pas  tor- to -Be: 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  without  a  pastor  faor 
appro xtmately  a  yea/ i.  Those  who  have,  needed  to 
assume  leadership  tn  the  Interim  real! ze  tn  a  now 
way  just  how  demanding  your  job  can  be.  C (/e  want 
to  be  helpfaul,  supportive,  and  encouraging  as  you 
and  your  wlfae  begtn  your  ministry  with  a*. 

Someone  has  sold,  nThe  congregation  make*  the 
pastor. n  Perhaps  tht 6  overstates  the  case,  but 
to  a  large  extent,  your  ministry  1 6  dependent  on 
how  we  tn  the  congregation  function.  I  hope  that 
our  expectations  will  be  realistic  and  you  wilt 
not  become  " the  walking  wounded as  one  author 
has  characterized  ministerial  families. 

The  work  ofa  the  church  is  a  shared  responsibil¬ 
ity,  not  something  we  pay  you  to  do  alone.  We  all 
have  dlfafaerent  grfats  within  the  body  ofa  Christ, 
and  none  ofa  us  are  exempt  fa rom  service.  God  re¬ 
quires  each  o fa  us  to  make  a  commitment  to  him  and 
to  be  responsible  to  one  another. 

Vou  will  need  to  retain  your  unique  Identity, 
to  use  your  talents  In  the  ways  you  falnd  most  com- 
faortable.  We  do  not  "own”  you  and  your  faamily  just 
because  we  provide  your  support.  Neither  do  we 
have  the  right  to  expect  you  to  be  more  spiritual 
than  the  rest  ofa  us.  Sometimes  church  members  try 
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to  assign  spiritual  qualities  to  ministers  and 
their  families  which  they  themselves  do  not 
possess  ,  bat  wish  they  did .  We  need  to  remember 
that  you  are  human,  that  you  have,  needs  as  well 
as  f aults . 

When  we  are  critical  o f  you,  tee  will  be  most 
fair  If  tee  talk  to  you  personally.  facts  become, 
twisted  on  the,  grapevine  and  distorted  ove r  the, 
telephone,. 

K  few  close  friendships  will  be.  essential  fos i 
your  mental  health.  Voa  and  your  t vlfe  t Mill  need 
to  bare  your  souls,  flaws  and  all,  and  a  till  find 
acceptance  and  love .  It  Is  a  healthier  situation 
t vhen  one' A  ApouAe  Ia  not  the  only  r eal  f. fttend  a 
peftAon  haA . 

Ministers*  salaries  axe  often  Inadequate . 
Statistics  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
tell  ua  that  they  rank  with  the  lowest- paying 
occupations ,  with  unskilled  labor .  I  hope  the 
A  alary  we  are  opening  will  take  Into  account 
your  family1 a  expenses,  continuing  education  needs, 
Insurance,  retirement  benefits,  coAt  of  living, 
and  give  you  a  chance  to  build  equity  In  case  o f 
a  future  move . 

None  o f  ua  were  as  a  Igned  housing  when  we  Act  up 
housekeeping;  11  only  AeemA  f air  that  you  Ahould 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  ckooAe  your  own  Atyle 
of  housing,  Ha  location,  decorate  It  as  you  choose, 
then  eventually  own  your  own  home .  Sometimes  con¬ 
gregations  become  possessive  of  parsonages ,  think¬ 
ing  o f  them  as  church  property  and  forgetting  that 
the  parsonage  Is  the  minister* a  private  residence. 

Mary  LaGrand  Bouma,  the  wife  of  a  Christian 
Reformed  minister,  has  said,  **A  man's  family  Is 
also  part  of  his  work  for  the  Lord ;  furthermore, 

It  Is  his  primary  responsibility .**  I  hope  our 
demands  will  not  be  so  overwhelming  that  you  have 
no  time  or  emotional  energy  left  for  your  family. 
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YouA  day*  ofifi  need  to  be  caAe^ully  guaAded  by  each 
ofa  us.  You  deseAve  vacation  time.  Qua  phono, 
calls  should  not  come,  at  mealtime  os i  late  tn  the 
evening*  except  tn  meAgencles .  Von  do  not  need 
to  be  constantly  on  colt,  only  pAedlctably  av dat¬ 
able. 

Finally,  youA  wl&e  mast  be  allowed  to  define 
heA  own  Aole,  to  choose  chuAch  tables  which  as ic  In 
line  with  heA  gilts,  much  like  othe a  women  In  the 
chuAch.  She  should  not  be  buAdened  with  job *  that 
have  little  to  do  with  heA  abilities  and  Interests . 
She'll  need  sielle &  i Aom  child  caAe  and  a  AegulaA 
tune  alone.  She  will  not  have  a  fioAum,  as  you.  do, 
fios i  expAesslng  heA  disappointments  and  ^AustAatlons 
otheA  than  with  a  fiew  selected  ^Abends. 

We  aAe  thankful  that  the  LoAd  has  led  you  to  oua 
chuAch.  We  will  pAay  oa  you.  as  you  complete  youA 
schooling  and  pAepaAe  to  move  to  oua  community. 
Please  psiay  ^oa  us  as  we  await  youA  coming. 

Tn  ChAlstlan  love, 

Soau  WengeAd. 

2.  SOME  GUIDELINES  FOR  CONGREGATIONS  CALLING  PASTORS. 
The  second  appended  resource  was  prepared  in  1980  by 
the  Commission  on  Congregational  Leadership  of  the 
(Old)  Mennonite  Church.  The  following  excerpt  comes 
from  a  longer  document  entitled,  ’’Some  Guidelines  for 
Congregations  Relating  to  their  Leaders--Calling , 
Supporting,  Relating,  and  Evaluating.”  The  document 
was  subsequently  revised  and  amplified  in  Harold 
Bauman ’ s ,  Congregations  and  their  Servant  Leaders 
(Elkhart:  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
Box  1245,  zip  code  46515,  1982). 

I.  DETERMINING  LEADERSHIP  NEEDS 

The  rote  of  the  pastor  should  be  determined  in 
the  context  of  a  consideration  of  the  congrega - 
tion's  goals  (its  mission)  leadership  pattern and 
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available  resources.  The  counsel  of  an  outside 
resource  person  (conference  minister ,  overseer , 
etc.)  can  be  very  helpful  in  this  task. 

1.  The  mission  of  the  congregation  in  its 
community  should  be  carefully  studied  and  clearly 
stated  in  terms  of  congregational  and  community 
needs,  the  identity  of  the  congregation ,  and  the 
goals  it  develops .  This  should  include  such 
factors  as  growth  potential  in  the  area ,  nature 
and  number  of  other  congregations  in  the  vicinity , 
the  mobility -  of  the  population ,  community  changes 
anticipated ,  etc.  The  "Goals  Discovery"  materials 
from  Faith  and  Life  Dress ,  Newton ,  KS ,  provide 
good  help  in  congregational  goal  setting.  The 
planning  section  of  the  Congregational  Planning 
and  Resources  Guide  is  another  resource  (available 
from  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House).  Attached  to 
this  document  is  another  guide  for  congregational 
goal  setting ,  "The  Agape  Model  for  Church  Planning." 

2 ..  The  leadership  pattern  used  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  should  be  a  deliberate  choice.  The  Mennonite 
General  Assembly  statement  on  "Leadership  and 
Authority  in  the  Church"  provides  practical  help 
to  congregations  in  thinking  through  their  leader¬ 
ship  pattern. 

3.  The  resources  of  the  congregation  should  be 
evaluated ,  including:  (a)  the  number  of  persons 
in  each  age  grouping;  (b)  the  skills  and  gifts  of 
the  members;  (c)  the  potential  financial  resources 
available;  (d)  the  community  resources  available 
such  as  counseling  services ,  community  organiza¬ 
tion,  etc. 

4.  The  role  of  the  pastor  should  be  determined 
by  the  needs,  goals,  resources  which  the  congrega¬ 
tion  has  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission.  Spe¬ 
cific  questions  to  be  considered  are:  (a)  What  areas 
of  ministry  and  goals  has  the  congregation  chosen? 
(b)  How  does  the  congregation  rhake  decisions?  (c) 
What  kind  of  leadership  gifts  are  needed  for  the 
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congregation  at  this  time?  (d)  What  pattern  of 
leadership  can  best  meet  these  needs?  (e)  How 
much  staff  time  will  be  required  to  carry  out  an 
effective  ministry?  (f)  Are  there  adequate  finan¬ 
cial  resources  available  to  the  congregation  for 
staff  needs? 

5 .  Within  the  whole  range  of  things  the  pastor 
may  be  expected  to  do,  the  congregation  assisted 
by  its  servant  leaders  will  need  to  decide  what 
work  really  deserves  the  pastor's  time .  The  con¬ 
gregation  should  receive  the  pastor's  most  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  and  not  gust  tasks  others 
can  do . 

II .  THE  PROCESS  OF  CALLING  A  PASTOR 

1.  The  congregation  must  have  a  strong  desire 
to  seek  God's  will  for  its  leadership. 

2.  The  congregation  should  begin  its  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  oversight  person  (elder, 
overseer,  conference  minister,  etc.)  or  the  confer¬ 
ence  ministerial  committee  if  there  is  no  oversight 
person. 

3.  After  the  congregation  has  determined  its 
goals  and  the  kind  of  leadership  it  needs,  the 
congregation  can  then  decide  whether  to  call  the 
additional  leadership  it  needs  from  within  or 
without  the  congregation. 

4.  If  the  decision  is  to  call  someone  from 
outside  the  congregation,  the  congregational 
committee  may  confidentially  gather  information  on 
a  number  of  potential  candidates .  However,  the 
congregation  should  enter  into  serious  conversa¬ 
tion  with  only  one  candidate  at  a  time.  (The  names 
of  persons  seeking  pastoral  placement  who  have 
registered  with  the  [GCMC  Ministerial  Leadership 
Services ,  Newton,  KS]  are  sent  to  the  conference 
minister  or  chairperson  of  the  conference  minis¬ 
terial  committee.) 
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5.  A  third  party,  such  as  a  conference  minister 
or  overseer,  can  be  most  helpful  in  discussions 
between  the  candidate  and  the  committee  responsible . 

6.  Both  the  prospective  pastor  and  congregation¬ 
al  representatives  should  make  clear  their  under¬ 
standings  of  the  leadership  role  and  their  expec¬ 
tations  in  a  free  and  open  exchange . 

7 .  Various  means  should  be  used  to  get  acquain¬ 
ted ,  both  in  the  candidate  rs  current  setting  and 
in  the  context  of  the  calling  congregation . 

8.  When  the  congregation  has  extended  a  call 
and  the  person  has  accepted  it,  all  other  persons 
the  committee  contacts  should  be  informed  promptly 
that  they  are  no  longer  under  consideration . 

9.  Provision  should  be  made  for  adequate  orien¬ 
tation  and  continuing  interaction  with  a  " support 
group "  in  the  congregation .  In  addition,  the 
pastor  may  find  a  peer  support  group  outside  the 
congregation.  This  is  doubly  important  during  the 
first  year  of  a  new  pastoral  ministry ,  especially 
for  a  person  without  previous  pastoral  experience. 
The  Associated  Mennonite.  Biblical  Seminaries  and 
some  conferences  provide  Tf support "  arrangements 
for  new  pastors. 

TIT.  JOB  DESCRIPTION 

A  realistic  description  of  the  pastor rs  respon¬ 
sibilities  should  be  agreed  upon  and  placed  in 
writing  so  both  the  pastor  and  the  congregation 
have  clearly  understood  expectations.  A  job 
description  should  include: 

1.  An  outline  of  the  specific  tasks  to  be 
performed,  including  how  much  time  may  be  given 
on  behalf  of  the  congregation  to  community , 
conference,  and  churchwide  functions. 

2.  A  clear  indication  of  the  person  or  group 

to  whom  the  pastor  is  responsible  administratively , 
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such  as  the  Church  Council ,  Board  of  Elders ,  etc., 
with  clear  indication  to  whom  the  pastor  is  to 
report  regarding  specific  tasks. 

2.  There  should  he  indication  of  the  amount  of 
time  expected  of  the  pastor:  full  time ,  half  time , 
or  another  fraction  of  time.  Using  morning ,  after¬ 
noon ,  and  evening  each  as  a  unit  of  time,  there 
are  21  units  in  a  week,  While  the  evenings  may 
have  an  hour  or  so  less  time,  they  are  prime  time 
for  the  family  and  should  he  counted  as  full  units. 
The  pastor  should  work  ten  units  of  time  plus 
donate  2  or  4  other  units-  as  do  other  members  of 
the  congregation:  Sunday  morning,  Sunday  evening 
(if  there  is  an  evening  meeting)  and  one  or  two 
evenings-  during  the  week. 

4.  There  should  he  clear  statements  regarding 
the  pastor 's  work  schedule,  including  a  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  day  the  pastor  is  expected  to  he  off 
duty  each  week. 

5.  There  should  he  a  clear  outline  of  vacation 
and  holiday  policies.  Vacation  may  begin  with  two 
weeks  per  calendar  year.  After  five  years  of 
pastoral  experience,  vacation  should  he  three  weeks 
per  year.  In  addition,  the  pastor  should  have  one 
weekend  per  quarter  for  personal  use. 

6.  There  should  he  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
tenure  agreement,  preferably  a  continuing  relation¬ 
ship  of  an  indefinite  length  and  with  definite 
provisions  for  evaluations.  Congregations  are 
encouraged  not  to  vote  on  the  pastor  every  three  or 
five  years.  There  should  he  an  annual  evaluation 
of  the  pastor's  work  by  a  leadership  group.  Every 
three  to  five  years  there  should  he  an  evaluation 
of  the  congregation's  program  by  the  congregation. 
In  those  evaluations,  the  evaluation  of  the  pastor 
can  he  included.  An  outside  person  (conference 
minister,  overseer)  should  he  involved  in  the  eval¬ 
uation. 
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Such  a  job  description  should  be  considered  as 
a  flexible  guide  to  both  pastor  and  congregation . 
When  members  of  a  congregation  wish  to  formulate 
such  a  job  description y  they  would  do  well  first 
of  all  to  write  the  duties  and  specific  tasks 
desired  of  a  pastor .  These  then  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  openly  toward  mutual  agreement  between  the 
pastor  and  congregational  leadership  to  assure 
that  the  specific  responsibilities  are  in  tine 
with  the  pastor rs  unique  gifts.  The  job  descrip¬ 
tion  should  be  kept  current  with  changes  in  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  are  agreed  upon  from  time  to 
time.  The  total  congregation  should  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  assignments  of  any  staff 
person.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  congre¬ 
gation  employing  a  staff  person  is  not  at  the  same 
time  employing  a  spouse  or  members  of  the  family. 
The  spouse  and  children  of  an  employed  congrega¬ 
tional  person  should  be  recognized  for  their  unique 
gifts  and  should  not  be  expected  to  give  n special" 
services  simply  because  they  are  members  of  the 
family  of  the  employed  person , 
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APPENDIX  B 

RESOURCES  FOR  THE  PASTORAL  REVIEW 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  last  decade  about  the 
formal  review-evaluation  of  the  pastor  and  his  or  her 
performance.  The  increased  use  of  the  formal  review 
as  part  of  a  decision-making  process  about  continued 
employment,  promotion,  and  tenure  is  in  part  another 
instance  of  culture-borrowing  from  the  corporate 
bureaucratic  institutions  of  our  society  where  time- 
and-motion  studies  and  the  technical  professional 
review  (e.g.,  in  large  universities)  has  almost  become 
a  fetish.  When  done  as  part  of  the  empirical  method 
of  education,  evaluation  is  a  law  of  learning  and  has 
much  to  offer  to  the  personal  growth  of  the  pastor. 

But  when  done  as  a  fetish  or  custom  of  social  behavior, 
it  comes  under  the  sharp  biblical  critique,  "Judge  not, 
that  you  be  not  judged,"  etc,  (Mt.  7:1-5).  In  order 
to  make  our  pastoral  review  process  truly  Christian  and 
functional  for  spiritual-personal  growth,  we  need  proper 
guidelines  and  better  methods  for  the  use  of  local 
congregations.  The  following  articles  appeared  in 
The  Mennonite ,  Vol.  97,  Numbers  4  and  3,  (Feb.  16,  1982, 
and  Feb.  2,  1982) : 

1.  "CARING  FOR  PASTORAL  LEADERSHIP"  by  Jacob  T. 

Fries en. 

(You  are  listening  in  on  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Jacob  T.  Friesen director  of  Ministerial 
Leadership  Services  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church ,  on  the  question  of  how  church 
members  can  take  good  care  of  their  pastor) . 

HeJLJLo ,  Jake.,  tkti>  Rag  SatteA.  You  mag 
AmmbeA  mu  06  ckalAman  o £  ou/i  paAtoA  AzaAck 
commltt&e.. 

JAKE:  Vei ,  I  AmmboA. 
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RAY:  That  was  neatly  two  yeats  ago.  We  ate. 
getting  along  well,  hat  I  have.  Aome  uneasy  feel- 
IngA.  1  am  not  ceAtaln  why. 

JAKE:  Sounds  Like  the  honeymoon  ts  ovet. 

RAY:  Oh,  ts  that  tt? 

JAKE:  That1 A  not  a  bad  Algn,  Ray.  It1 A  just  a 
fa act .  Aftet  two  yeats,  tt  ts  cleat  to  mo  At  people 
which  expectations  wete  teallstlc  and  which  wete 
fantasy.  Each,  of  ws  has  out  own  Ideas  o f  what  a 
new  pas  to  A  will  be  lake  and  what  he  will  do  and 
will  not  do.  Mow  the  task  of  building  genuine, 
Intelligent,  and  satisfying  telatlons  can  begin. 

RAY:  I  think  out  chutch  Is  neady  to  begin 
building  a  olid  telatlonshlpA .  I  have  been  wonklng 
on  Aome  Ideas.  Hay  1  test  a  couple  on  you? 

JAKE:  Go  Alght  ahead. 

RAY:  I  want  to  think  of  my  pas  to  A  as  a  human 
being  with  feelings,  feats,  ftusttatlons ,  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  all  the  humanness  1  have. 

JAKE:  That  Aounds  good  to  me. 

RAY:  I  find  my  pas  tot1  a  Aetmons  coming  thtough 
to  me  betteA  and  his  pas  toting  calls  ate  mote 
helpful  because  I  accept  him  as  being  like  me 
tatheA  than  vety  dlffetent. 

JAKE:  Along  the  same  line,  I  Aee  In  my  pastot 
a  model  that  helpA  In  many  wayA.  I  do  this  knowing 
that  he  Is  one  model  among  many. 

RAY:  Also,  1  see  my  pastot  as  Intelligent,  but 
not  all- knowing .  When  I  have  Infotmatlon  that  Is 
mote  accuAate  ot  complete,  I  talk  to  him  about  It. 

I  have  always  found  him  Intetested  and  apptecla- 
tlve.  I  know  how  I  do  this  makes  a  big  dlffetence. 

JAKE:  Ray,  you  Ahould  wtlte  an  attlcle  Abating 
yout  Ideas  with  othets. 
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RAY:  Hold  on,  T'n  not  finished. 

JAKE;  Sorry. 

RAY;  I  think  my  pattor  It  encouraged  by  compli¬ 
ments,  but  even  more  by  honest  and  upfront  shewing 
1  do  with  him. 

JAKE:  That  Is  thawing  trust,  not  only  apprecla - 
tlon. 

RAY:  One  more .  My  pattor  can't  do  everything 
equally  well,  nor  It  he  always  at  hit  bett .  When 
I  am  cUt appointed,  I  remind  myself  of  this.  How 
do  thete  Ideat  tound  to  you ? 

JAKE:  Right  on.  Have  you  shared  these  with 
your  pattor ?  He  may  have  tome  suggestions . 

RAY:  I'll  do  that.  I  remember  you  tuggestlng 
at  the  time  o f  our  pastor's  Installation  that  we 
thould  create  a  pattor  relations  committee.  We 
didn't  pick  up  on  this.  Can  you  run  that  one  by 
again? 

JAKE:  Yes.  This  It  a  group  of  three  to  f Ive 
persons  Including  at  leatt  one  or  two  from  the 
pattor  tearch  committee  and  other  well-informed, 
respected  church  members  who  have  the  gift  of  caring 
with  the  ability  to  Interpret  feelings  and  rela¬ 
tionships  . 

RAY:  How  It  this  different  from  a  tplrllual 
council  or  board  of  deacons? 

JAKE:  The  main  difference  Is  agenda.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  church  and  the  care  of  Its  members  gets 
first  attention  by  the  deacons  or  the  spiritual 
council,  and  the  care  of  the  pattor  and  hit  family 
Is  sometimes  lost  sight  of. 

RAY:  Specifically ,  what  would  this  pattor 
relations  committee  do? 

JAKE:  This  committee  would  meet  with  the  pattor 
once  a  quarter  to  focus  on  his  feelings  of  fulfill- 
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mcwt,  fsiuAtxcutlon,  diA  appointment,  unmet  nccdA, 
and  Mhat  should  be  done,  about  them.  They  Mould 
meet  with  the.  paAtox'A  ApouAe  to  hexv i  o f  hex  good 
feellngA  and  oIao  unmet  needA.  They  Mould  meet 
Mttk  each  o f  the  childxen  t f  they  axe  etementaxy 
age  on.  oldex  to  heax  thetn  feellngA  about  school, 
home,  paxentA,  dad1  a  buAynoAA,  etc.  The  meAAage 
f nom  the  ehlldxen  Ia  often  cleaxeAt  and  moAt 
eaAtly  undeXAtood .  The  committee  Mould  meet  Mlth 
the  entixe  family  on.  Mlth  cextaln  membeXA  oa 
Aeemed  mo  At  helpful.  The  Aplnlt  Ia  mutual  help - 
fulneAA,  txuAt,  and  unquestionable  confidentiality. 

RAY:  Listen,  Jake,  Mould  you  a  end  thlA  to  me 
Mnltten  out  ao  I  could  Ahaxe  it  Mlth  the  paAton. 
and  oux  council? 

JAKE:  VeA,  centalnly .  JuAt  one  mon.e  thing. 

The  membeXA  hip  In  thlA  committee  Mould  be  fon.  the 
length  of  the  paAton.1  a  Atay  unleAA  chang ca  Aeemed 
neceAAaxy  and  mutually  agneexible . 

RAY:  ThankA  fon  heanlng  me  out,  Jake,  and  X 
Mill  be  Malting  to  necelve  youx  lettex  Apelling  out 
the  Monk  of  a  paAton1  A  chunch  nelationA  committee. 

JAKE:  Let1  A  keep  In  touch,  Ray. 

2.  "A  PROPOSAL  FOR  PASTORAL  ASSESSMENT"  by  John  H. 

Neufeld. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable 
dissatisfaction  with  the  questionnaires  that  have 
been  suggested  as  tools  for  the  evaluation  of 
pastors.  The  document ,  Guide  lines  for  Congrega- 
tions,  does  refer  to  and  suggest  a  "Pastor-Con¬ 
gregation  Review.  ”  But  this  document  does  not  go 
far  enough.  It  does  not  provide  any  suggestions 
for  the  review  process  itself. 

The •  following  proposal  is  an  attempt  to  meet 
that  need.  Hopefully ,  pastors  and  others  in 
leadership  positions  will  study  and  evaluate  it. 
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It  should  also  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  this 
proposal  is  not  linked  with  a  congregational  vote. 
Rather 3  it  should  be  used  in  the  second  year  of  a 
three-year  term. 

STEP  ONE.  Pastors  prepare  detailed  self- 
assessments  including  identification  of  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses 3  areas  of  ministry  in 
which  they  feel  they  are  making  progress-  and  areas 
in  which  they  need  to  begin  to  develop  some 
strengths.  This  written  statement  will  be  speci¬ 
fic  3  in  that  it  will  illustrate  the  points  made  by 
providing  ” for  instances u  of  involvement  in  minis¬ 
try  as  supporting  data.  This  statement  can  also 
include  the  pastor rs  perception  of  the  strengths- 
and  needs  of  the  congregation . 

STEP  TWO.  The  pastor  shares  this  self-assess¬ 
ment  statement  with  a  group  of  six  to  eight  repre¬ 
sentative  persons  from  the  congregation  who  respond 
to  it  in  detail 3  i.e.3  each  point  is-  discussed. 
Through  this  process  the  perceptions  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  have  of  the  pastor  will  be  checked 
against  the  self -perception  of  the  pastor.  The 
discussion  in  this  committee  can  take  two  or  three 
sessions. 

Such  a  procedure  gives  pastors  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  identify  areas  in  which  they  feel  inade¬ 
quate  3  ill-prepared 3  unsuited 3  or  ungifted 3  as  well 
as  identifying  areas  in  ministry  about  which  they 
feel  positive. 

STEP  THREE .  As  a  result  of  the  committee  proce¬ 
dure  3  the  members  write  a  profile  of  their  pastor. 
The  pastor  is  present  during  the  writing  of  the 
profile 3  but  not  verbally  involved.  When  the  pro¬ 
file  has  been  prepared3  the  pastor  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  respond  to  it  and3  if  needed3  ask  for 
further  discussion  and  possibly  revision.  When  in 
its  final  form3  the  profile  is  jointly  owned  by  the 
committee  and  the  pastor. 
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STEP  FOUR .  The  committee  'presents  the  profile 
statement  to  the  congregation ,  affirming  the  gifts 
and  strengths  of  the  past  cr3  identifying  areas 
that  have  been  designated  as  areas  for  growth ,  and 
sharing  with  the  congregation  an  assessment  of  the 
congregation 1  s  life  and  work  that  has  been  emerging 
in  the  process -.  The  members  of  the  congregation 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  profile . 
Questions  are  referred  to  the  committee  members  who 
have  prepared  and  presented  the  profile . 

Such  a  process  will  not  place  pastors  on  the 
defensive  or  exclude  them  from  the  congregational 
meetings .  They'  know ■  eight  persons  at  the  meeting 
have  worked  with  them  In  depth  and  will  assist  in 
representing  them  to  the  congregation. 

STEP  FIVE.  Since  areas  for  continued  growth 
and  training  have  been  identified  in  the  process , 
the  congregation  under  the  leadership  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  pastor  can  endorse  a  strategy  for 
the  contuing  education  of  the  pastor  so  that  the 
envisioned  growth  can  become  a  reality  and  the 
pastor rs  ministry  in  their  midst  be  enriched. 

3.  "OUR  OWN  INSTRUMENT  FOR  CONGREGATION-PASTOR  EVALUA¬ 
TION "  by  Jack  Janzen  and  Myron  Schrag. 

The  following  congregational-pastoral  evaluation 
instrument  was  constructed  by  Jack  Janzen  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Pastor  Myron  Schrag  of  the  Faith  Mennonite 
Church,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  designing  the 
instrument  suitable  for  their  congregation,  they 
adapted  material  from  several  sources,  such  as  the 
Ministerial  Leadership  Services  instruments. 

A.  FUNCTION  OF  A  PASTOR.  Rank  in  order  of  impor¬ 
tance  your  feelings  of  the  proper  function  of  a 
pastor  at  Faith  Mennonite  Church. 

Sunday  morning  sermon  Evangelism 

Church  administration  Conference  work 
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_ Teaching  (besides  Visitation 

sermons)  _ Personal  study 

Counse ting  Youth  work 

_ Building  relationships  _ Other: _ 

with  other  fellowships  _ _ 

B.  Evaluate  how ■  you  feel  the  pastor  has  performed 
in  the  following  areas  on  a  scale  from  1  (low) 3 
2  (below  expectation) >  3  (as  expected )y  4  (above 
expectation) >  5  (high)., 

_ 1 .  Personal  soul  and  mind  stretching  through 

study /prayer /reflection 

_ 2.  Sermon/Worship  leader 

_ 3 .  Church  administration 

_ 4 .  T e  aching 

_ 5.  Building  relationships  with  congregation 

_ 6.  Counseling 

_ 7 .  Visitation  of  prospective  members 

_ 8.  Visitation  of  the  sick  and  shut  in 

_ 9.  Visitation  of  general  members 

_ 10.  Visitation  in  crisis  situations 

_ 11.  Evangelism 

_ 12.  Fellowship /study /support  - —  building  with 

other  ministers 

_ 13.  Personal  formal  continuing  education 

_ 1 4 .  Conference  work 

_ 15.  Ecumenical/ Community  work 

_ 16.  Youth  Work 

_ 17 .  Marriages /Funerals /Dedications 

_ 18.  The  pastor  is  well  matched  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion 

_ 19.  The  pastor  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 

congregation 

_ 20.  The  pastor  is  a  good  listener  to  what 

members  are  saying 

_ 21.  The  pastor  encourages  and  himself  models  a 

mutual  Christian  caring 

_ 22.  The  pastor  strives  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 

members  of  the  congregation  rather  than  one 
segment. 
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C.  What  are  the  areas  in  which  the  pastor rs  minis¬ 
try  or  gifts  need  supplementing?  (Each  pastor's 
gifts  and  weaknesses  wilt  differ.  In  some  cases, 
weaknesses  may  be  strengthened  by  personal  ef¬ 
forts  of  training  or  development .  In  other 
cases,  provisions  for  supplementing  these  areas 
might  be  provided  by  recognizing  and  utilizing 
the  gifts  of  other  persons  within  the  congrega¬ 
tion)  .  Please  comment: 


D.  FUNCTION  OF  FAITH  MENNONITE  CHURCH.  Rank  in 
order  of  importance  your  feelings  of  the  proper 
function  of  Faith  Mennonite  Church. 


JWorship  service 
JSunday  school 
_Family  activities 
_ Evangelism 
jCommunity  service 
Missions 

_Support  of  visiting 
Mennonite s  to  area 


JOonference  support 
JOommunity  witness 
Maintaining  a  Menno¬ 
nite  community 
JOpiritual  support  of 
members 
Other : 


E.  Evaluate  how  you  feel  Faith  Mennonite  Church  has 
performed  in  the  following  areas  on  a  scale  from 
1  (low),  2  (less  than  satisfactory ) ,  3  (satis¬ 
factory),  4  (better  than  satisfactory),  5  (high). 


Worship  service 
Sunday  school 
Family  activities 
'Music 

Peace  education 
Home  missions 
Foreign  missions 
Community  witness 
Youth  work 


JOonference  support 
JSpiritudl  support  of 
members 

JOutreach  to  potential 
new  members 
JAupport  of  visiting 
Mennonite s  to  the  area 
_Bible  study 
JPromoting  Christian 
growth  among  members 


F .  What  has  happened  of  significance  in  the  life  of 
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the  congregation  in  the  past  twelve  months? 

What  can  he  learned  from  these? 

G.  What  are  the  objectives  you  propose  to  accom¬ 
plish  during  the  next  twelve  months?  (Objectives 
for  the  congregation  should  be  measurable  and 
attainable  s  t atements  of  what  you  believe  God 
wants  you  and  your  congregation  to  be  and  do) . 

H.  Additional  comments : 
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